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Preface 


Many  communities — including  academicians,  librarians,  publishers,  and  teclmologists — 
emphasize  the  creation,  organization,  and  dissemination  of  information.  These  fields  are  converging 
in  the  realm  of  electronic  pubUshing,  in  which  documents  are  created,  organized,  annotated,  edited, 
distributed,  and  read  digitally.  Electronic  pubhshing  is  an  exciting,  irew,  and  rapidly  changing  field 
that  promises  many  benefits.  Electronic  documents  may  be  distributed  to  a  broader  audience  at 
a  lower  cost.  Electronic  publications  can  incorporate  nontextual  materials,  including  interactive 
components  and  time-based  media  such  as  audio  and  video.  Electronic  publishing  also  provides 
greater  facilities  for  organizing,  retrieving,  and  presenting  information. 

Each  community  brings  a  different  perspective  and  set  of  experiences  to  electronic  publishing. 
Unfortunately,  discussions  of  electronic  publishing  stay  within  each  community,  which  often  means 
that  one  community  does  not  know  about  or  understand  the  findings  of  the  other  communities. 
To  bring  these  different  groups  together  and  thereby  help  remedy  this  problem,  the  Dartmouth 
Institute  for  Advanced  Graduate  Studies  (DAGS)  has  organized  DAGS95;  Electronic  Pubhshing 
and  the  Information  Superhighway.  The  participants  in  the  conference  present  the  perspectives  of 
computer  scientists,  human  factors  specialists,  librarians,  lawyers,  social  commentators,  authors, 
publishers,  information  owners  and  providers,  and  readers.  The  papers  and  panel  summaries  in 
this  proceedings  describe  issues  from  these  many  perspectives,  including  the  design,  use,  and  future 
of  the  World  Wide  Web;  the  roles  of  nontextual  media  in  electronic  pubUshing;  the  social  impact  of 
electronic  publishing;  effects  of  electronic  pubhshing  on  education  and  the  academic  communities; 
organization  and  retrieval  methods;  and  historical  lessons  about  the  development  of  other  new 
media. 

The  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  is  perhaps  the  fastest  growing  electronic  publishing  system,  and 
has  introduced  many  to  the  wonders  and  possibihties  of  electronic  pubhshing.  In  his  article,  Tim 
Berners-Lee,  the  inventor  of  the  WWW,  discusses  the  future  of  the  WWW  and  the  consortium  of 
institutions  that  support  the  web.  Michael  Palmer,  Hope  Greenberg,  Robert  Duffy,  and  Jennifer 
Yacovissi  provide  more  specific  perspectives  on  the  WWW  and  on  different  types  of  electronic 
pubhshing  that  the  WWW  permits,  from  business  pubhshing  to  counter-culture  "zines."  Harvey 
Plantinga  describes  past  experiences  providing  large  information  repositories  on  the  WWW  and 
Stephan  Spencer,  Jean- Yves  Sgro,  and  Max  L.  Nibert  suggest  a  novel  pubhshing  apphcation  for 
the  WWW:  pubhshing  virus  structures  in  multimedia  formats.  The  popularity  of  the  WWW  also 
creates  problems:  there  is  often  so  much  out  there  that  one  gets  "lost  in  the  hyperspace."  Yee- 
Hsiang  Change  and  EUis  Chi  describe  a  way  of  viewing  and  organizing  the  information  on  the 
WWW  that  provides  better  grounding  for  the  reader. 

Electronic  pubhcations  that  incorporate  other  media,  such  as  video  and  text,  must  be  more 
than  "electronic  videotapes,"  they  must  also  provide  ways  to  analyze  and  use  these  media.  Timothy 
Lenoir  and  Sha  Xin  Wei  describe  both  an  extensive  multimedia  pubhcation  on  the  history  of  SiHcon 
Valley  and  the  underlying  system  that  supports  it.  In  his  article,  Alex  Pentland,  head  of  perceptual 
computing  at  the  M.I.T,  Media  Laboratory,  discusses  current  and  future  technologies  for  organizing, 
searching,  and  presenting  images.  Robert  Gray  describes  more  specific  retrieval  techniques  based 


on  color  and  edge. 

Additionally,  limits  of  technology  make  it  difficult  to  store  multimedia  data  and  to  deliver 
it  at  appropriate  rates.  James  Storer  describes  data  compression  techniques  that  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  multimedia  data,  and  Chetan  Gopal  and  Roger  Price  describe  delivery  mechanisms 
specifically  tailored  for  multimedia  information.  A  promising  use  of  multimedia  is  the  presentation 
of  information  in  multiple  modalities.  T.  V.  Raman  explores  this  idea  with  an  electronic  publishing 
system  that  reads  documents  aloud  to  the  visually  impaired  and  provides  corresponding  non- visual 
navigation  mechanisms. 

Electronic  publishing  is  making  a  significant  impact  on  our  notions  of  copyright,  and  both 
the  legal  system  and  the  legal  community  are  working  to  understand  the  implications  electronic 
publishing  has  for  intellectual  property  protection  laws.  In  addition,  there  is  an  active  interest 
in  extending  these  laws  to  accommodate  the  changes  wrought  by  electronic  publishing,  and  in 
continuing  to  ensure  that  both  authors  and  readers  maintain  sufficiently  broad  rights.  Glen  Secor 
and  Carey  Heckman  provide  an  introduction  to  these  issues,  and  Steven  Ketchpel  and  John  Erickson 
suggest  mechanisms  that  protect  authors  and  readers. 

Electronic  pubUshing  is  Ukely  to  have  a  broad  social  impact  in  the  next  decade.  While  it  may 
promise  greater  access  to  all,  it  can  also  hinder  access  for  those  not  literate  in  the  technology,  those 
without  easy  access  to  networks  or  sufficiently  powerful  machinery,  or  those  unable  to  pay  the 
promised  "reduced  costs"  for  electronic  pubfications.  Barbara  Simons,  chair  of  the  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  Pubfic  PoUcy  Committee,  discusses  these  possibiUties  in  the  context  of  the 
forthcoming  National  Information  Infrastructure.  While  these  technologies  may  seem  convenient  to 
some,  they  are  both  confusing  and  overwhelming  to  others.  Adrienne  GreenHeart  describes  issues 
of  control  and  content  of  multimedia,  and  who  it  is  and  should  be  designed  for. 

Electronic  publishing  is  also  having  a  significant  impact  on  education.  Many  students  are  now 
able  to  better  learn  concepts  through  interactive  demonstrations  and  through  electronic  access 
to  expert  teachers  (or  the  materials  from  expert  teachers).  Edward  Murphy,  president  of  PWS 
PubUshing,  presents  a  pubhsher's  perspective  on  the  changing  face  of  academic  publishing.  Viera 
Proulx,  Richard  Rasala,  Harriet  Fell,  Peter  Gloor,  Marian  Williams,  and  Johannes  A.  G.  Koomen 
discuss  the  uses  of  animations  in  education.  Networks  may  be  instrumental  m  changing  the  way 
we  learn;  Dr.  Joseph  Henderson  describes  new,  network-based  learning  models  and  how  they  are 
like  and  unfike  traditional  ones.  Many  authors,  including  Albert  Henning  and  Lesfie  Bondaryk, 
present  experiences  creating  educational  materials. 

Because  academic  researchers  often  have  access  to  more  or  newer  technologies,  they  have  been 
able  to  take  particular  advantage  of  electronic  pubfishing  mechanisms  to  better  disseminate  their 
results.  Peter  J.  Denning,  chair  of  publications  for  the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery, 
describes  the  ACM's  plans  for  pubfishing  its  journals,  conference  proceedings,  and  other  documents 
electronicaUy.  Samuel  Rebelsky,  Robert  Allen,  Frank  Baker,  Charles  Owen,  and  Robert  Mack 
describe  experiences  creating  electronic  proceedings  for  a  variety  of  conferences,  which  require 
quick  turnaround  but  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  author  community.  Of  additional  interest  is 
the  so-called  "electronic  journal,"  which  provides  the  trappings  of  a  traditional  journal — refereeing, 
standards,  consistent  formatting — in  a  completely  electronic  pubfication.  Hermann  Maurer  and 
Klaus  Schmaranz  describe  the  Journal  of  Universal  Computer  Science^  which  includes  its  own 
hypertext  system,  and  J.  Redi  and  Y.  Bar- Yam  describe.  Interjournal,  an  electronic  journal  that 
incorporates  material  from  electronic  documents  that  can  be  widely  distributed  physically.  Two 
panels,  one  chaired  by  Donald  Kreider  and  one  by  John  James,  describe  further  issues  in  electronic 
journals  from  the  perspectives  of  pubfishers,  authors,  and  fibrarians.  Academic  pubfishing  involves 
more  than  journals,  and  may  require  cooperation  across  many  departments.  A  group  from  Southern 


Illinois  University  describes  the  ground-breaking  Freedom  of  the  Press  Project,  an  electronically 
pubUshed  archive  of  censorship  activity,  developed  by  researchers,  librarians,  and  the  university 
press. 

While  electronic  publishing  has  recently  achieved  mass  acceptance,  there  have  been  electronic 
publications  available  for  many  years.  Andries  van  Dam,  creator  of  one  of  the  first  hypertext 
systems,  describes  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  electronic  publishing  from  the  perspective  of  one 
who  has  been  creating  electronic  books  for  over  twenty- five  years.  Electronic  publishing  is  also  not 
the  only  revolution  publishing  has  undergone — past  revolutions  include  movable  type,  the  printing 
press,  and  even  alphabetic  writing.  Gregory  Crane  will  suggest  lessons  these  past  revolutions 
suggest  for  electronic  publishing. 

Finally,  electronic  publishing  promises  large  "digital  libraries"  of  electronic  documents.  If  these 
libraries  are  to  be  useful,  they  must  structure  information  appropriately  and  provide  mechanisms  for 
retrieving  and  updating  information.  Daniela  Rus,  James  Allen,  Klaus  SiiUow,  Rainer  Page,  John 
Buford,  Sara  Elo,  Kristen  Summers,  and  Robert  B.  Allen  describe  a  variety  of  systems,  structures, 
and  issues  that  are  important  in  supporting  digital  Ubraries  and  the  efficient  and  easy  retrieval  of 
electroiric  publications. 

The  summaries  above  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  many  ideas  and  developments  described  in 
these  proceedings.  We  expect  that  you  will  find  yourself  challenged  by  new  ideas,  provoked  by  new 
directioirs,  and  stimulated  to  begin,  continue,  or  extend  your  own  work  in  electronic  publishing. 

James  Ford 
Fillia  Makedon 
Samuel  A.  Rebelsky 

Note:  Since  it  may  seem  odd  that  the  proceedings  for  a  conference  on  electronic  publish- 
ing is  in  printed  form,  we  feel  we  should  stress  that  there  are  still  many  advantages  to  the 
printed  medium.  For  example,  readers  can  easily  anirotate  pages,  writing  on  top  of  and  next 
to  text  and  pictures,  usiirg  text,  mathematics,  figures,  colors,  and  whatever  else  is  appropri- 
ate. We  are  constructing  an  electronic  version  of  the  proceedings  that  will  be  pubUshed  by 
Addison  Wesley  Interactive  after  the  coirference,  and  we  invite  you  to  follow  our  progress  at 
http : //www . cs . dartmouth . edu/  dags/DAGS95/Proceedings. 


The  Dartmouth  histitute  for  Advanced  Graduate  Studies 
DAGS)  and  The  Dartmouth  Experimental  Visuahzation 

Laboratory  (DEVLAB) 


The  Dartmouth  Institute  for  Advanced 
Graduate  Studies  was  founded  in  1991  by  Don- 
ald B.  Johnson  and  Fillia  Makedon  to  pro- 
vide an  environment  in  wliich  theoretical  com- 
puter scientists,  experimental  computer  scien- 
tists, and  users  of  computing  technology  could 
come  together  to  discuss  problems  and  solu- 
tions. The  DAGS  symposia  give  theoreticians 
the  opportunity  to  learn  about  more  practical 
problems  that  they  might  attack  from  a  theo- 
retical perspective,  experimentalists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  underlying  theo- 
ries and  potential  applications  of  their  ideas, 
and  users  an  opportunity  to  further  explore 
the  technologies  that  support  their  work.  Ini- 
tially, the  DAGS  institute  focused  on  parallel 
computation  as  a  way  of  bringing  these  com- 
munities together. 

The  first  symposium  of  the  institute  was 
held  in  1992  with  a  topic  of  "Parallel  Com- 
putation: Practical  Implementation  of  Algo- 
rithms and  Machines."  Speakers  at  the  insti- 
tute included  Guy  Blelloch,  Charles  Leiserson, 
Andrew  Ogielski,  Tom  Leighton,  Marco  An- 
naratone,  Gary  Sabot,  and  Charles  Van  Loan. 
An  interactive  electronic  proceedings,  includ- 
ing presentations  and  papers,  was  published 
by  Springer- Verlag.  The  second  DAGS  sym- 
posium, held  in  the  summer  of  1993,  focused 
on  "Parallel  I/O  and  Databases."  Speakers 
at  the  institute  included  John  Wilkes,  Jef- 
frey Vitter,  David  Waltz,  Marina  Chen,  Alok 
Aggarwal,  and  David  Scott.  A  new,  cross- 
platform,  electronic  proceedings  was  devel- 
oped for  this  institute  but  is  not  currently 
available.  The  third  DAGS  symposium,  held 
in  the  summer  of  1994,  was  on  problem  solving 
environments  and  "Providing  Massively  Paral- 
lel Computing  to  Problem  Solvers."  Speak- 
ers included  John  Reif,  Constantine  Poly- 
chronopoulos,  Elias  Houstis,  and  Elaine  Kant. 

The  institute  has  also  worked  on  training 


new  researchers  and  practitioners.  Each  in- 
stitute provided  fellowships  and  scholarships 
for  undergraduates,  graduate  students,  and  re- 
cent Ph.D.s.  Each  institute  also  included  an 
accompanying  school  on  issues  from  parallel 
computing,  parallel  I/O,  and  problem-solving 
environments,  respectively. 

The  Dartmouth  Experimental  Visualization 
Laboratory  (DEVLAB)  provides  further  train- 
ing for  young  scientists.  Founded  in  1991  by 
Fillia  Makedon,  the  mission  of  the  DEVLAB 
is  to  apply  computer  technology  to  a  vari- 
ety of  uses,  including  education,  and  to  give 
undergraduates  and  graduate  students  expe- 
rience working  with  multimedia  and  visual- 
ization techniques.  The  DEVLAB  supported 
the  construction  of  the  electronic  proceedings 
for  the  DAGS  institutes,  using  undergraduate 
interns  to  develop  interfaces  and  manipulate 
materials.  Other  DEVLAB  projects  include 
VideoScheme,  a  programmable  video  editing 
system;  WISKIT,  a  multimedia  "kit"  to  at- 
tract women  to  computer  science;  the  elec- 
tronic classroom;  a  collection  of  multimedia  vi- 
sualizations for  teaching  parallel  computing  to 
novices;  and  multimedia  information  retrieval 
research. 

This  year  the  institute  is  expanding  its  focus 
and  collaborating  with  the  DEVLAB,  and  has 
selected  electronic  publishing  as  a  topic.  This 
is  an  active  and  exciting  field,  one  with  many 
interesting  aspects  for  researchers  to  study.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  most  broadly  applicable  uses 
of  computing  technology  today.  Just  as  prior 
symposia  brought  together  several  communi- 
ties, the  current  institute  brings  together  com- 
puter scientists,  publishers,  authors,  librari- 
ans, commentators,  readers,  and  the  many 
other  groups  involved  in  electronic  publishing. 
Our  invited  speakers,  authors  of  research  pa- 
pers, and  panelists  provide  a  range  of  ideas 
and  perspectives  on  electronic  publishing. 


INVITED 
TALKS 


The  ACM  Electronic  Publishing  Plan 

And  Interim  Copyright  Policies 

(Summary) 

Peter  J.  Denning 
Chair,  ACM  Publications  Board 


For  the  past  three  years,  the  ACM  Publica- 
tions Board  has  been  developing  its  vision  for 
the  future  of  publication  in  the  electronic  age 
and  a  program  to  achieve  it.  We  envisage  a  di- 
minishing role  for  print  journals  and  exciting 
new  programs  around  an  ACM  digital  library 
and  new  copyright  practices.  As  we  move  ag- 
gressively into  electronic  publishing,  we  will 
preserve  and  extend  the  traditional  openness 
of  ACM  publications  in  the  new  media.  Au- 
thors and  readers  should  find  the  new  frame- 
work at  least  as  hospitable  as  the  traditional 
one. 

Publishing  has  reached  an  historic  divide. 
Ubiquitous  networks,  storage  servers,  printers, 
and  document  and  graphics  software  are  trans- 
forming the  world  from  one  in  which  only  a 
few  publishing  houses  print  and  disseminate 
works,  to  one  in  which  any  individual  can  print 
or  offer  for  dissemination  any  work  at  low  cost 
and  in  short  order.  This  poses  major  chal- 
lenges for  publishers  of  scientific  works  and  for 
the  standard  practices  of  scientific  peer  review. 

The  scientific  publishing  tradition,  in  which 
ACM  founded  its  publication  program,  has 
two    central     tenets.  The    first     is    that 

manuscripts  are  published  only  after  careful 
and  deliberative  review  by  experts.  Not  only 
is  it  considered  wasteful  to  publish  a  paper 
that  contains  errors  or  repeats  earlier  work, 
it  is  an  affront  to  the  tradition  of  science  to 
publish  statements  easily  refuted  by  experts. 
The  second  tenet  is  that  every  published  pa- 
per is  a  permanent  member  of  the  library  of  all 
scientific  literature.  In  this  tradition,  a  jour- 
nal paper  passes  through  the  four  phases  of 
preparation,  review  and  revision,  publication 
processing,  and  archiving  and  indexing.  In  the 
new  practices  that  are  arising  in  the  Internet, 
the  moment  of  publication  occurs  with  posting 


on  a  home  page  and  is  much  sooner  than  the 
moment  of  imprimatur  given  by  an  editor  who 
accepts  the  paper  after  successful  review.  Au- 
thors invite  comments  on  their  papers  posted 
in  this  manner,  and  will  often  produce  im- 
proved versions  after  official  publication. 

Although  less  visible,  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  archiving  and  indexing  are  as  critical 
as  publishing.  A  society's  imprint  would  be 
worthless  without  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  published  work  will  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity and  that  readers  can  locate  the  work 
without  having  to  locate  the  author.  Even 
though  digital  libraries  will  offer  new  possi- 
bilities for  archiving  and  indexing,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  society  to  assure  the  archiving 
and  indexing  of  its  own  authors'  materials  will 
not  diminish. 

ACM  has  a  broad  range  of  programs  to 
disseminate  information  in  various  forms  to 
people  who  can  use  it.  ACM's  publication 
program  includes  the  traditional  journals  of 
scholarly  research  ("track  1").  It  includes 
magazines  and  other  services  specifically  de- 
signed to  communicate  with  those  who  develop 
computing  hardware,  software,  and  services 
("track'  2").  ACM's  strategy  consists  of  six 
parts: 

1.  Maintain  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
traditional  "track  1"  research-oriented 
publications  by  constantly  repositioning 
them,  by  introducing  new  ones,  and  by 
offering  access  electronically.  (Ongoing.) 

2.  Acquire  and  process  all  manuscripts  elec- 
tronically into  SGML  format  for  stor- 
age in  the  library  database  and  for  rapid 
translation  into  printer's  codes.  (Opera- 
tional by  summer  1995.) 


3.  Establish  tools  that  support  review  pro- 
cesses so  that  the  turnaround  time  will  be 
under  2  months  and  the  reviewing  load  of 
any  given  individual  does  not  exceed  that 
person's  capacity.  (Experimental  versions 
operational  by  end  1995.) 

4.  Expand  the  line  of  "track  2"  publications 
for  practitioners  and  developers.  (Ongo- 
ing.) 

5.  Establish  the  ACM  Digital  Library,  an 
on-line  database  of  ACM  works.  (First 
version  available  by  mid  to  late  1996.) 

6.  Experiment  intensively  with  prototypes 
of  new  services. 

The  ACM  digital  library  positions  ACM  to 
offer  new  services  that  will  make  ACM  mem- 
bers differentially  more  competitive  than  non- 
members.  Over  time,  ACM  expects  to  realize 
most  of  its  revenue  from  three  principal  busi- 
nesses: 

1.  Guided  access  to  literature  through 
search  and  access  to  the  ACM  Digital  Li- 
brary. Individual  members  can  be  noti- 
fied of  new  entries  matching  their  profiles. 
Nonmembers  can  obtain  access  licenses  or 
pay  per  item  retrieved. 

2.  Conferences,  including  new  forms  on  In- 
ternet. 

3.  Continuing  education  through  profes- 
sional knowledge  certificate  programs. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  make 
available  the  information  donated  by 
authors  for  further  education  of  wider 
groups  of  people. 

Copyright  Policies 

Under  the  traditional  ACM  copyright  policies, 
documents  were  considered  as  property  whose 
value  had  to  be  protected  by  release  fees  and 
permissions.  Authors  did  not  mind  transfer- 
ring copyright  to  ACM,  since  ACM  was  an 
author's  principal  agent  for  bringing  material 
to  readers;  copyright  transfer  was  a  reasonable 
price  to  pay  for  dissemination.  ACM  allowed 
authors  to  retain  the  right  to  reuse  any  por- 
tion of  the  work  in  a  future  work  with  only  a 
proper  citation  to  the  ACM  published  version. 


Many  of  these  assumptions  are  changing  in 
the  Internet.  It  is  cheap  and  easy  to  copy  an 
electronic  document  and  thus  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  protect  an  electronic  file  as  property. 
Authors  are  beginning  to  post  manuscripts  on 
their  home  pages  and  servers,  making  it  seem 
to  them  that  publishers  are  less  relevant  as 
agents  of  dissemination;  the  primary  functions 
of  a  publisher  now  are  to  give  an  imprimatur 
of  quality  to  a  work,  to  find  more  readers  than 
the  author  might  find  alone,  and  to  maintain 
archives  of  ACM  works,  New  situations  not 
anticipated  in  the  original  policies  have  posed 
new  questions.  One  is  whether  posting  a  doc- 
ument on  an  Internet  server  constitutes  prior 
publication  and  thereby  disqualifies  the  author 
from  submitting  it  to  ACM  for  publication. 
Another  is  whether  an  author  who  implants 
a  hyperlink  to  a  copyright  document  is  effec- 
tively incorporating  that  document  and  needs 
to  get  the  copyright  holder's  permission. 

The  ACM  Publications  Board  has  devel- 
oped and  issued  a  set  of  new  copyright  poli- 
cies. They  are  labeled  "interim  policies"  be- 
cause they  are  subject  to  review  and  revision 
as  we  gain  experience  with  them.  As  in  the 
past,  the  ACM  will  hold  the  copyright  on  items 
it  accepts  for  publication;  this  allows  it  to 
freely  disseminate  on  the  author's  behalf  with- 
out having  to  check  with  the  author  in  each 
instance,  and  it  will  protect  the  ACM  digital 
library  from  expropriation  by  those  who  might 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  same  service  for  free. 
The  principal  assumptions  are: 

1.  ACM  grants  authors  liberal  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  reuse  the  copyright  ma- 
terial in  any  future  work  provided  that 
proper  citation  of  the  copyright  work  is 
given,  and  the  right  to  post  preprints  and 
revisions  on  home  pages  for  noncommer- 
cial purposes  and  personal  use  by  others 
in  the  Internet. 

2.  ACM  assumes  that  most  revenues  will 
come  primarily  from  value  added  ser- 
vices such  as  database  access,  conferences, 
and  professional  knowledge  certificates. 
Copyright  release  fees  will  not  figure  sig- 
nificantly in  business  plans. 

3.  A  link  to  another  document  is  treated  as 
a  citation.  It  is  a  matter  between  the  indi- 
vidual attempting  access  via  the  link  and 
the  copyright  holder  what  fee,  if  any,  must 


be  applied.    An  author  does  not  have  to 
obtain  permission  to  include  a  link. 

4.  Anyone  obtaining  an  ACM  copyright  ob- 
ject may  use  that  object  only  for  per- 
sonal use  unless  explicit  permission  has 
been  granted  for  other  use.  This  lim- 
its third  parties  (excluding  authors)  from 
distributing  ACM  materials  freely  in  the 
Internet  without  ACM  permission. 

5.  Servers  from  which  ACM  copyrighted  ob- 
jects can  be  downloaded  must  display  to 
browsers  a  general  notice  advising  that 
copyright  materials  are  posted  here  and 
are  subject  to  copyright  limitations  spec- 
ified by  their  individual  holders. 
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Electronic  Books:  Past,  Present,  and  Future 

Andries  van  Dam 

L.  Herbert  Ballou  University  Professor 

and  Professor  of  Computer  Science 

Brown  University 


Abstract 

Books  have  many  attractive  features:  compactness,  an  easy-to- 
understand  linear  structure,  relative  permanence,  and  the  opportunity 
they  offer  for  annotation  (marginalia,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
static,  and  therefore  cannot  exhibit  dynamic  properties:  their  pictures 
are  fixed,  and  their  content  and  presentation  cannot  be  changed  to  suit 
the  reader's  needs  and  interests.  The  linear  structure  of  books  is  also 
a  constraint  and  does  not  correspond  well  to  nonlinear  organizations  of 
knowledge.  Finally,  whDe  an  individual  book  is  portable  and  cheap,  a  li- 
brary of  books  is  unwieldy,  difficult  to  access,  expensive  to  maintain,  and 
even  more  expensive  (and  slow)  to  update. 

Electronic  books  have  the  potential  of  preserving  the  attractive  prop- 
erties of  books  whOe  ameliorating  their  shortcomings.  A  model  for  such 
books,  and  indeed  of  a  digital  library,  that  is  becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular is  that  of  a  hypermedia  database:  a  cross-linked  collection  of  multi- 
media documents  containing  text,  dynamic  graphics,  video  and  audio. 
The  World  Wide  Web  on  the  Internet  is  probably  the  best  known  exam- 
ple today.  An  essential  ingredient  of  electronic  books  is  user  control  of  the 
presentation's  content  and  format.  An  important  example  of  such  inter- 
activity is  what  I  call  the  "interactive  illusion":  user-controlled,  real-time 
animation  derived  from  stored  models  of  physical  and  abstract  objects  and 
phenomena.  Electronic  books  with  interactive  illustrations  will  be  used 
for  such  applications  as  teaching  and  learning,  entertainment,  research, 
technical  documentation  and  even  electronic  shopping. 
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Libraries,  Old  and  New,  and  the  Possibilities 
of  the  New  Technology 

Gregory  Crane 
Tufts  University 


This  conference  provides  a  forum  in  wiiich  we  can 
speculate,  one  hopes  constructively,  on  the  impact  of 
emerging  digital  libraries  on  the  humanities. 
Attempts  to  predict  the  future  by  rational  means  are, 
however,  hardly  new.  The  fifth-century  philosopher 
Demokritos  is  quoted  as  saying  that  (fr.  1 19)  "human 
beings  invented  the  image  of  chance  (tuche)  as  a 
pretext  for  their  own  foolishness,  for  only  rarely  does 
chance  conflict  with  intelligence.  Intelligent  careful 
observation  make  most  things  in  life  run  smoothly." 
Thucydides  took  a  darker  view.  Perikles  makes  his 
debut  in  the  history  by  citing  the  unexpected 
vicissitudes  of  human  events  (1,140).  The  history 
itself  begins  by  advertising  its  utility  for  future 
generations  (1.22.4).  By  the  time  Thucydides 
introduces  his  detailed  account  of  the  plague  at 
Athens,  his  expectations  seem  to  have  declined,  for  he 
specifically  states  that  he  has  no  remedy  or  even 
helpful  course  of  action  to  offer.  The  best  he  can 
offer  is  a  case  study  so  that  future  generations  can 
recognize  a  resurgence  of  the  same  disease  (2.48)  — 
and,  presumably,  prepare  to  die.  Even  in  this 
Thucydides  was  not  successful:  identifying  the 
disease  which  devastated  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 
has  developed  into  a  perennial  scholarly  pastime.  In 
book  three,  Thucydidean  confidence  makes  something 
of  a  comeback.  In  his  analysis  of  civil  war  at  Corcyra 
(3.82-83),  Thucydides  lists  the  atrocities  and  moral 
degradation  of  factional  fighting.  Here,  he  predicts 
that  the  events  which  happened  at  Corcyra  and,  indeed, 
all  over  Greece  were  not  isolated  but  would  repeat 
themselves  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the 
same.  Certainly,  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century 
—  with  its  parade  of  death  squads  and  massacres,  great 
and  small  —  lends  suength  to  the  Thucydidean  claim. 

Optimism  sells,  but  pessimism  seems  to  wear 
better,  at  least  in  academic  circles  (thus  Thucydides' 
history  survives  intact  while  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  fragments  of  Demokritos).  The  same 
tensions  reflected  in  Demokritos  and  Thucydides  are 
alive  today  as  we  all  of  us  attempt  to  make  sense  of 


technological  change  and  prepare  for  its  future 
developments.  Two  recent  books  take  up  the 
Demokritean  and  Thucydidean  sides  of  the  argument. 
Nicholas  Negroponte's  Being  Digital  [Negreponte 
1995]  celebrates  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  —  indeed,  of 
the  post-information  age  —  where  bits  replace  atoms. 
Sven  Birkerts,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  voice  in  his 
Gutenberg  Elegies  [Birkerts  1994]  to  the  unease  of  the 
nervous  intellectual.  He  frets  about  the  death  of 
literature  and  the  fragmentation  of  the  human  self  in  a 
chaos  of  digital  stimuli. 

These  are  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  recent 
books  relevant  to  his  subject,^  but  they  form  a  neat 
pair  and  are  in  some  ways  the  constitute  a  useful 
starting  point  of  discussion.2  On  the  one  hand,  the 
two  authors  come  from  complementary  backgrounds. 
Nicholas  Negroponte  founded  the  fabulously  well- 
funded  Media  Lab,  and  he  currently  seems  to  have 
assumed  the  role,  formerly  held  by  Marvin  Minsky, 
as  the  foremost  combination  of  scientist,  visionary 
and  snake-oil  salesman  at  MIT  (different  observers 
will  naturally  attribute  differing  shares  to  these  three 
roles).  His  book  celebrates  not  only  the  on-going 
triumph  of  the  new  digital  world,  but  Negroponte's 
own  first-class  journey  through  life,  from  his  days  in 
an  expensive  Swiss  boarding  school  to  his  present 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  recent  book  is 
Lanham  1993,  which  situates  the  current  debate  about 
new  electronic  media  firmly  in  its  intellectual  context 
and  allows  the  reader  to  gauge  the  impact  exerted  by  the 
two  thousand  years  of  intermittent  controversy.  StoU 
1995  is  an  entertaining  defense  by  a  prominent  hacker  of 
traditional  humanist  values.  Many  of  the  objections  that 
StoU  raises  about  digital  media  (e.g.,  that  they  isolate 
people  in  a  world  of  their  own)  can  and  have  been  raised 
about  books  ("book-worm",  "mere  book  learning"  etc.). 
Stoll's  book  is  interesting  as  a  cultural  phenomenon 
because  it  takes  for  granted  such  decidedly  recent 
technological  phenomena  as  the  fax  machine  and  because 
it'often  treats  CD  ROM  and  books  together,  as  if  they 
were  equally  traditional  tools. 

I  am  hardly  the  first  person  to  remark  on  this:  see, 
for  example,  Jonathan  Franzen's  review  of  both  in  the 
New  Yorker  71.2  (March  6,  1995)  119ff. 


familiarity  with  tiie  ricli  and  powerful.  Sven  Birkerts, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  well-known  essayist  who  earns 
his  far  less  glamorous  living  across  town  from 
Negroponte,  teaching  Harvard  freshmen  how  to  write. 
His  book  talks  not  only  about  the  corrosive  effect  of 
fast-paced  interactivity  on  that  deep  quiet  which 
nurtures  the  self  but  also  about  the  author's  own 
marginalized  position  as  a  writer  of  books  in  a 
television  and  now  multimedia  age. 

Each  book  lends  itself  to  caricature  —  indeed  each 
is  a  very  personal  response  that  invites  caricature. 
Negroponte  points  out  the  ironies  inherent  in  publish- 
ing a  book  about  the  end  of  books  as  we  know  them. 
Birkerts,  on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  not  so  much 
a  book  as  a  collection  of  essays  which  return  again 
and  again  to  the  same  theme:  the  form  in  which  he 
writes  —  rapid  prose,  no  footnotes,  quick  thumbnail 
descriptions,  ideas  succinctly  packaged  for  easy  and 
swift  consumption  —  seems  out  of  sync  with  the 
tranquil  concentration  and  deep  reflection  on  which  he 
lays  such  stress.  Both  authors  are  disarmingly  frank 
about  their  attitudes  towards  the  new  technology: 
Negroponte  has  done  hugely  well  as  a  prophet  of 
change,  and  he  wants  more  of  it;  Birkerts  bemoans 
the  declining  status  not  just  of  literature  but  of 
authors  such  as  himself.  Where  Negroponte  revels  in 
his  access  to  the  great,  Birkerts  specifically  laments 
the  fact  that  writers  like  himself  have  ceased  to 
command  such  attention. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  stress  one  element 
common  to  both  Negroponte  and  Birkerts  and  to 
which  classicists  are  in  a  particularly  strong  position 
to  respond.  Both  authors  seem  to  share  a  sense  of 
technological  determinism,  Both  assume  not  only 
that  electronic  technology  is  changing  —  and  in- 
evitably changing  —  our  world  (something  which  few 
would  dispute)  but  also  that  the  direction  of  change  is 
relatively  clear.  The  attitudes  of  these  and  other 
analysts,  in  some  ways,  recall  the  initial  enthusiasm 
of  Marshall  McCluhan  [McLuhan  1962],  Jack  Goody 
[Goody  and  Watt  1963],  and  the  classicist  Eric 
Havelock  [Havelock  1963]  when,  in  1962  and  1963, 
each  after  his  own  fashion  located  in  writing  an 
inherent  logic  that  inevitably  reshaped  the  human 
mind.  Subsequent  study  —  in  which  classicists  have 
played  an  important  role  —  has  not  reinforced  the 
strong  hypotheses  which  these  men  advanced,  for  the 
interaction  between  society  and  writing  is  more 
complex  than  these  earlier  studies  supposed:  William 


Harris  [Harris  1989],  Barry  Powell  [Powell  1991], 
Rosalind  Thomas  [Thomas  1989;  Thomas  1992], 
Deborah  Steiner  [Steiner  1994],  and  even  Havelock's 
admirer  Kevin  Robb  [Robb  1994]  have  all  in  recent 
years  articulated  the  ambiguities  of  writing  in  the 
archaic  and  classical  Greek  world.  Writing,  like 
movable  print,  may  be  an  agent  of  change,  but  it 
could,  like  print,  also  be  turned  to  the  service  of  the 
status  quor' 

The  more  complex  view  of  writing's  influence 
^leserves  close  attention  for  those  who  wish  to  assess 
the  impact  which  electronic  technology  will  have,  for, 
if  media  do  have  inherent  logics,  human  beings  have 
their  own  agendas  and  do  not  always  follow  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  Detailed  case  studies  about  the 
influence  of  writing  and  of  print  should  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  debate  about  contemporary 
developments.  Negroponte  makes  no  pretensions  to  a 
deep  love  of  history  or  literature  —  indeed,  he  openly 
proclaims  himself  a  dyslexic  who  does  not  enjoy 
reading  —  but  it  is  discouraging  to  find  in  Birkerts, 
who  claims  to  be  defending  a  proud  tradition  of 
literature,  such  a  shallow  sense  of  what  literature  is. 
His  model  of  authors  and  of  texts  concentrates 
primarily  upon  novels  and  short  stories  as  they  took 
shape  in  the  nineteenth  century.  While  he  laments 
the  passing  of  the  traditional  literary  canon,  his  book 
evinces  little  familiarity  with  that  intellectual  breadth 
and  variety  which  even  the  much  maligned  Dead 
White  European  Male  authors  of  the  traditional  Canon 
embody.4 

But  these  more  nuanced  recent  analyses  do  have 
one  weakness  that  earlier  work  did  not.  So  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  continuity  and  the  hypotheses 
are  often  so  weak  that  we  find  ourselves  little  the 
wiser  about  how  and  why  things  did  change  —  for 
writing  really  was  an  agent  of  change,  as  was  print 
two  thousand  years  later  and  as  is  electronic  technol- 
ogy today.  It  is  simply  easier  from  a  methodological 
perspective  to  debunk  strong  hypotheses  about  the 


On  the  printing  press  as  an  agent  of  change,  see  the 
monumental  and  classic  study;  .Eisenstein  1979;  for  a 
collection  of  more  conservative  essays,  see  Hindman 
1991. 

He  includes,  I  might  add,  an  essay  on  the  Perseus 
database  which  he  had  first  published  in  Harvard 
Magazine.  The  essay  had,  however,  little  to  do  with  this 
database  and  its  actual  strengths  and  weaknesses  but  took 
used  the  database  as  a  starting  point  for  more  general 
ruminations  about  technology  and  society. 
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inherent  logic  and  impact  of  media  than  it  is  to 
detemine,  within  the  welter  of  contradictory  evidence, 
the  fuzzy,  but  real,  path  of  historic  change.  Different 
media  really  do  have  different  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  these  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
turn  tilt  the  field  towards  some  functions  and  away 
from  others.  The  momentum  behind  human  practice 
IS,  however,  enormous  —  people  do  things  the  way 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  doing  things  and  they 
don't  change  their  habits  lightly,  especially  if  they 
have  been  successful  with  the  traditional  scheme  of 
things. 

Consider  Birkerts'  claim  that  "cyberspace"  will 
destroy  literature.  It  would  be  easy,  as  many  of  those 
who  have  commented  on  his  book  have,  to  dismiss 
this,  and  certainly  electronic  technology  will  not 
destroy  artistic  expression,  but  literature  in  its  most 
literal  sense  depends  upon  letters  and  writing.    For 
some  of  us  who  have  worked  on  the  Homeric  epics 
and  see  in  them  the  climax  of  an  ancient  tradition  of 
oral  poetry,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  world  filled  with 
poetry  but  without  "literature."     If  we  want  to 
understand  what  might  happen  to  literature,  we  could 
do  worse  than  to  consider  how  the  continuous 
tradition  of  European  literature  emerged  in  the  first 
place. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  push  useful  questions  about 
Greek  oral  poetry  too  hard:  were  the  Homeric  poems 
composed  with  the  aid  of  writing?  Did  Greek  oral 
poets  memorize  things  or  did  they  always  compose  in 
performance?  How  much  of  the  Homeric  epics  are 
formulaic?  What  precisely  is  a  formula?  Each  of 
these  questions  is  important,  but  none  has  been 
answered  in  any  way  that  has  compelled  broad 
acceptance  —  a  good  sign  that  the  questions  should 
not  be  overworked.5  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  we  can  say  about  Greek  oral  poetry  that 
do  bring  out  its  peculiar  nature. 

First  and  above  all,  the  Homeric  epics  are 
composed  in  a  formulaic  system  that  was  designed  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  hexametrical  poetry.  The 
poets  who  mastered  this  system  were,  in  effect,  fluent 
in  a  dialect  of  Greek  which  added  metrical  rules  to  the 
normal  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language:    these 


poets  could  thus  speak  in  hexameters  the  way  some 
people  can  speak  in  a  foreign  language  or  in  an 
abstruse  dialect.  There  is,  in  principle,  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  memorizing  stretches  of  poetry  — 
clearly,  the  rhapsodes  who  performed  Homeric  epic  did 
just  this,  as  did  every  educated  Greek  of  the  classical 
period  to  some  extent.6  The  point  is  not  that 
memorization  is  impossible  but  that  memorization 
defeats  the  purpose  of  that  extensive  training  which 
makes  such  memorization  unnecessary:  for  an  oral 
poet  to  memorize  stretches  of  his  work  would  be  a 
little  like  turning  your  (compact)  car  into  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon  or  using  your  expensive  new  shoes  to 
hammer  nails.  Memorization  defeats  the  purpose  of 
and  runs  contrary  to,  a  magnificent  formulaic  system 
which  had  evolved  over  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Second,  the  formulaic  system  is,  in  its  own  way 
extremely  economical.  By  this  I  mean  that  if  the  oral 
poet  had  a  serviceable  formula  to  express  a  common 
idea  -  the  rise  of  the  sun  at  dawn  or  one  hero 
addressing  another  -  then  he  will  use  that  formula  as 
often  as  it  is  convenient  without  feeling  the  need  to 
alter  it  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Of  course,  oral  poetry 
can  be  monotonous  and  good  poets  will  not  hammer 
the  same  formulae  into  the  ground.  But  the  formulaic 
system  clearly  did  not  prevent  the  poetry  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  from  expressing  a  staggering  range  of 
Ideas  and  developing  characters  of  great  subtlety 
Those  who  mastered  the  formulaic  system  could,  like 
the  masters  of  any  developed  language,  make  it 
express  anything  that  they  chose.    They  simply  did 
not  feel  the  need  to  change  language  to  conform  with 
modern  conventions  of  variety. 

Third,  the  formulaic  system  extends  beyond  the 
phrases  which  constitute  individual  lines  and  into 
larger  story  patterns.  Oral  poets  have  basic  frame- 
works with  which  they  can  describe  a  standard  feast,  a 
sacnfice,  a  one-on-one  duel  or  similar  type-scenes 
Odysseus'  encounter  with  the  man-eating  giant 
Laistrygonians  is  a  compact  version  of  a  general  story 
which  finds  fuller  expression  in  the  adventure  with 
Polyphemos.  Bernard  Fenik  analyzed  what  might  be 
called  the  syntax  of  the  Homeric  battle  scenes,  and  I 
began  my  scholarly  career  by  examining  the  recurring 


There  is  a  huge  and  specialized  literature  on  Homer 
and  oral  poetry;  Nagy  1990  17-51  and  Thomas  1992  29- 
51  provide  a  introductions  to  this  topic;  two  classic 
accounts  (each  w,th  a  very  different  perspective)  are  Lord 
1960  (more  recently,  Lord  1991)  and  Finnegan  1977 


nrnvfj'"°''  '^'^'°S"«'  ^^6  Ion,  is  about  a  rhapsode  and 
provides  one  very  readable  glimpse  of  these  performers. 
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patterns  which  underlay  such  mysterious  women  as 
Calypso,  Circe,  Helen,  and  Nausikaa.^ 

Fourth,  the  regularity  of  this  oral  system 
contributes  to  its  peculiarly  expressive  power. 
Precisely  because  the  poet  never  needs  to  change  his 
formulae  or  story  patterns  for  the  mere  sake  of 
variety,  subtle  changes  can  convey  powerful 
messages.  In  the  language  of  information  theory,  a 
message  contains  information  insofar  as  its  contents 
differ  from  what  one  would  expect.  The  regularity  of 
formulaic  composition  establishes  a  clean  background 
of  expectations  against  which  variation  stands  out. 
Thus,  on  the  level  of  the  scene,  the  death  scenes  of 
Patroklos  and  of  Hektor  follow  much  the  same 
pattern,  and  the  similarity  invites  comparison. 
Patroklos'  final  words,  for  example,  warn  Hektor  that 
his  death  is  near,  but  Hektor  refuses  to  accept  this, 
and  the  poem  represents  him  arguing  with  a  Patroklos 
who  is  already  dead  (II.  16.843-861),  When  Hektor 
dies,  he  too  warns  Achilles  that  his  fate  is 
approaching.  Achilles,  however,  grand  and  terrible  in 
his  rage,  has  long  since  accepted  his  fate  and  makes 
no  attempt  to  wriggle  free  (II.  22.335-366).  The 
regular  frame  highlights  the  difference  between  the 
futility  of  Hektor  and  the  terrible  majesty  of  Achilles. 
Or,  consider  the  effect  of  regular  patterns  in  epic 
tradition  as  a  whole:  immortality  with  the  goddess 
Calypso  on  the  beautiful  island  Ogygia  has  much  to 
commend  it,  but  Odysseus'  possible  fate  is  not 
simply  attractive.  It  belongs  to  a  conventional 
pattern  in  which  the  hero  escapes  death,  finds  a 
paradise  on  the  edge  of  the  world  (either  Elysium  or 
an  "island  of  the  blessed")  and  has  as  his  consort  a 
beautiful  divinity.  This  pattern,  precisely  because  it 
has  its  own  independent  existence,  throws  into  greater 
emphasis  Odysseus'  decision  to  leave.  Odysseus  has 
reached  the  point  for  which  heroes  are  expected  to 
strive.  When  he  gives  up  immortality  and  his 
blissful  existence  in  favor  of  a  mortal  wife  and 
eventual  death,  he  violates  set  expectations  and 
dramatizes  his  attachment  to  his  home. 

The  Homeric  poems  exploit  the  strengths  of  oral 
composition.  Even  if  we  withhold  aesthetic 
judgments,  dismiss  their  merits  as  poetic 
achievements,  and  fall  back  upon  the  language  of  our 
social  scientist  colleagues,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
can  be  defended  on  objective  grounds  as  two  of  the 


most  successful  artistic  productions  of  any  culture. 
They  have  fascinated  millions  of  people  from  many 
different  cultural  backgrounds  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  They  continue  to  sustain  both  a 
general  audience  and  scholars  who  devote  decades  of 
concentrated  work.  They  constitute  an  extraordinary 
monument  to  human  creativity.  Their  objective 
success  suggests  that  each  poem  was  the  product  of  a 
single  unifying  intellect.  The  inconsistencies  of  the 
poems,  such  as  they  are,  were  not  flaws  but  reflect  a 
different  set  of  aesthetic  conventions  (or,  to  put  it  in 
terms  appropriate  to  a  conference  on  digital  libraries, 
"those  aren't  bugs  —  they're  features").  Perhaps 
these  poems  evolved  in  the  hands  of  many  different 
poets,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  enjoyed  such  astonishing  success  for  so  long. 
The  first  poems  preserved  in  European  literature  have 
been  matched  but  arguably  never  excelled. 

The  Homeric  poems  represent  a  transitional  stage 
from  the  oral  to  the  written.  They  are  the  products  of 
an  oral  tradition,  but  they  have  been  preserved  as 
written  texts.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  bizarre  hybrid,  for 
there  is  no  good  evidence  to  believe  that  traditional 
Greek  oral  poets  composed  such  monumental  epics. 
Greek  oral  poets  clearly  focused,  like  Phemios  and 
Demodokos  in  the  Odyssey,  on  episodes  that  could  be 
recited  at  a  single  sitting.  Greek  practice  conforms 
with  Poe's  dictum  that  a  single  poem  must  be  heard 
in  a  single  sitting  —  anything  longer  than  this  breaks 
down  into  many  smaller  poems.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  the  monumental  poet(s)  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  literate,  or  whether  these  poems  were 
dictated.  Arguments  that  the  complexity  of  these 
compositions  requires  writing  are  problematic, 
because,  like  Perikles'  Athenians  (2.35.2),  they 
measure  the  possible  by  the  capabilities  of  themselves 
and  their  acquaintances.  Whoever  composed  these 
poems  was,  in  some  part  of  their  minds,  as  different 
from  the  rest  of  us  as  Shakespeare  and  Mozart  — 
who,  it  might  be  noted,  composed  almost  entirely  in 
their  heads  and  wrote  down  their  work  when  it  was 
virtually  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  although  products  of  an  oral  poetic 
tradition,  needed  the  fixity  of  writing  if  they  were  to 
survive.  Their  enormous  length  ran  counter  to  the 
instincts  of  oral  poetic  tradition.  Some  have  argued 
that  Greek  writing  was  even  invented  to  record  these 


'Crane  1988;    Fenik  1968. 
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works,^  and  the  evidence  supports  this  hypothesis  as 
well  as  it  does  any  other. 

But  if  writing  saved  the  Homeric  epics  for 
posterity  and  indeed  made  such  massive  poems 
feasible,  writing  also  killed  the  oral  poetic  tradition 
out  of  which  these  poems  emerged.  The  death  was 
doubtless  slow,  but,  by  the  classical  period,  the 
thousand  year  tradition  of  oral  Greek  hexametrical 
poetry,  which  predated  the  emergence  of  the  Greek 
language  and  had  begun  evolving  as  Indo-European, 
had  died  out  forever.  Writing  clearly  undermined  the 
need  to  master  the  complex  formulaic  system  that  we 
can  see  in  the  Homeric  epics  as  well  as  in  Hesiod  and 
the  Homeric  Hymns.  The  focus  shifted  from  rapid 
composition  to  the  perfected  written  script  that  was 
memorized  and  performed,  Athenian  drama  was,  in  a 
way,  oral  literature,  for  it  was  designed  for 
performance,  but  it  was  a  written  literature,  in  which 
actors  and  chorus  practiced  extensively  to  master  fixed 
parts.  New  media  do  often  have  different  internal 
logics.  These  logics  may  take  time  to  exert 
themselves.  They  may  not  be  deterministic  and  can 
thus  evolve,  like  species,  in  different  directions.  But 
a  new  medium  with  new  strengths  and  weaknesses 
presages  fundamental  change.    Anyone  who  thinks 

that  any  intellectual  structures  of  our  culture  

whether  the  book  or  film  or  television  —  is  fixed 
should  contemplate  the  fate  of  Greek  oral  tradition 
which  lasted  more  than  a  thousand  years  but 
evaporated  after  the  appearance  of  writing, 

I  think  the  probability  very  high  that  electronic 
media  constitutes  a  new  medium  as  novel  as  were 
writing  and  print.  Indeed,  the  long  term  consequences 
may  be  even  greater,  more  comparable  to  the 
development  of  human  language  itself,  for,  bit  by  bit, 
we  have  begun  to  store  sophisticated  skills  in  abstract 
form  on  which  we  can  call.  No  machine  can  analyze 
natural  language  and  perhaps  none  ever  will,  but 
machines  can  recognize  all  the  forms  of  the  Greek 
verb  fero  or  generate  three  dimensional  models  of 
ancient  structures.  Whether  our  colleagues  in 
computer  science  ever  develop  artificial  intelligence  in 
a  general  sense,  we  can  already  begin  to  see  more 
limited,  but  cumulatively  powerful,  "tools  of 
Hephaestus"  —  electronic  aids  that  perform  many 
small,  often  complex,  tasks. 


'Powell  1991. 


No  one  knows  where  all  of  this  will  take  us.  If 
the  past  is  any  guide,  change  catalyzed  by  technology 
has  no  set,  deterministic  course  of  development. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  humanists  are  unlikely  to  get 
what  we  want,  we  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
what  we  deserve  and  what  we  deserve  depends  upon 
the  depth  in  which  we  ponder  the  relationship  between 
what  is  now  possible  and  our  real  goals. 

To  this  end,  I  would  like  to  stress  one  principle, 
hardly  surprising  in  itself  but  the  implications  of 
which  are  often  overlooked.  Those  of  us  who  are 
humanists  must  strive  to  make  our  assumptions 
explicit  and  in  this  degree  must  pursue  scienfific 
objectivity.  Likewise,  those  of  us  who  design 
reference  works  —  whether  print  or  electronic  —  have 
much  in  common  with  architects  and  other  builders  of 
useful  things.  Nevertheless,  we  in  the  humanities  are 
not  scientists  and  we  are  not  engineers.  I  stress  this 
point  because,  to  the  extent  that  we  locate  the  center 
of  our  field  in  our  research  and  the  production  of 
knowledge,  we  accept  a  logic  of  evaluation  in  which 
we  will  always  be  second  class:  we  are  not  pursuing 
a  cure  for  AIDS;  we  are  not  building  a  human 
GENOME  project  that  may  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
human  body;  we  are  not  physicists  seeking  to  build 
the  theoretical  foundation  for  superconductors  or 
controlled  fusion;  we  are  not  even  sociologists 
struggling  to  trace  and  describe  rising  crime  or  drug 
use,  or  cognitive  scientists  who  methodically  expand 
our  understanding  of  the  human  mind.  If  we  place  our 
research  first,  then  we  embrace  a  game  that  we  can 
never  win  and  in  which  we  are  not  needed.  And  I  say 
this  as  a  classicist  whose  favorite  pastime  is  in  fact 
research  —  disciplined,  systematic,  long-term  study. 

Nevertheless,  our  research  plays  a  indispensable 
role  in  our  work  and  contributes  to,  even  if  it  does  not 
constitute,  the  value  of  our  field.  The  humanities 
naturally  pursue  a  modified  labor  theory  of  value  — 
our  work  only  has  value  to  the  extent  that  it 
commands  the  attention  and  interest  of  those  outside 
of  our  professional  ranks.  We  have  many  tasks  —  to 
challenge  prevailing  assumptions,  to  keep  alive  the 
many  pasts  which  make  up  our  collective  identity,  to 
hold  up  a  mirror  for  our  fellows  in  which  they  can  see 
their  own  lives  in  the  distinct  hues  of  different 
peoples  and  cultures,  and,  yes,  even  to  challenge  and 
expand  tastes  beyond  the  buzz  of  film  and  television 
and  even  the  cliquish  brilliance  of  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  The  materials  that  we  study  — 
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whether  they  are  ancient  Greek  texts  or  modern  post- 
colonialist  fiction  —  have  value  only  insofar  as  they 
earn  serious  attention,  now  or  in  the  future.  To  this 
end,  our  research  plays  a  crucial  role,  whether  by 
articulating  theories  which  allow  us  to  see  with  new 
eyes  or  by  providing  background  that  brings  the 
culturally  or  historically  obscure  into  sharper  focus. 
Nor  can  this  process  ever  end,  for,  if  we  are  stimulate 
questioning  and  an  active  intellectual  life,  we  must 
ourselves  lead  the  way. 

The  greatest  danger  that  confronts  us,  as 
humanists  evaluating  the  new  technology,  is  to  think 
only  in  terms  of  the  old  audience.  New  tools  that 
help  practicing  researchers  do  their  work  more 
effectively  will  always  win  some  support,  but  we,  as 
humanists,  can  never  be  content  —  and  certainly  not 
now  —  with  reproducing  in  enhanced  digital  form  the 
same  scholarly  conversation.  Electronic  tools  can 
easily  become  even  more  specialized,  abstruse  and 
difficult  to  use  than  their  print  counterparts,  and  they 
can  thus  narrow  even  further  their  audience.  In  my 
thirteen  years  of  continuous  work  in  humanities 
computing,  I  have  consistently  found  that  electronic 
tools,  properly  designed,  that  serve  the  general 
audience  can  support  research  more  effectively  than 
their  narrower  counterparts. 

Let  me  give  one  concrete  example  from  the  work 
of  my  own  immediate  colleagues  in  the  Perseus 
Project.  Ten  years  ago,  I  gave  talks  at  Chicago  and 
UCLA  about  the  prospects  of  placing  the  major 
scholarly  Greek-English  Lexicon  into  electronic  form. 
In  the  meantime,  we  worked  with  a  student  version  of 
this  lexicon,  making  it  a  part  of  the  Perseus  database 
and  using  it  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
problems  of  electronic  lexica  and  text  bases.  We 
spent  several  years  of  work  building  an  intelligent, 
rule  based  morphological  analyzer  for  classical  Greek 
because  we  knew  that  we  would  be  able  to  solve  two 
logistical  problems:  non-specialists  would  be  able  to 
go  from  inflected  forms  to  dictionary  entries  —  not  a 
trivial  task  when  a  single  Greek  verb  can  have,  when 
preverbs  are  considered,  literally  millions  of  forms, 
and  the  form  on  the  page  need  not  resemble  the 
dictionary  entry;  specialists  would  be  able  to  go  in 
the  opposite  direction,  starting  with  a  dictionary  entry 
and  locating  in  a  text  all  of  its  inflected  forms  — 
again  a  non-trivial  task.  We  found,  however,  that  a 
simple  index  of  the  English  definitions  of  the 
dictionary  turned  the  Greek-English  Lexicon  into  a 


very  powerful  English  to  Greek  dictionary. 
Furthermore,  by  exploiting  the  tight  links  between 
Greek  words,  dictionary  and  text,  even  those  with  no 
knowledge  Greek  were  able  to  locate  all  passages  in 
which  a  key  term,  e.g.  arete,  occurred  and  then 
scrutinize  the  way  in  which  this  was  translated.  In 
other  words,  the  technology  allowed  us  to  make 
accessible  problems  buried  in  the  Greek  to  an  entirely 
new  audience.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1995,  we  have  finally  succeeded 
in-completing  the  preliminary  data  entry  of  the  large 
Greek  lexicon.  While  we  have  much  work  to  do,  we 
can  already  see  one  major  phenomenon  that  we  had 
not  properly  anticipated.  In  this  case,  we  can  easily 
make  the  electronic  text  much  more  readable  than  the 
dense,  small  type  of  the  print  lexicon:  we  can 
increase  the  point  size,  put  blank  spaces  between 
definitions,  use  bold  print  to  highlight  dictionary 
entries,  and  fill  out  obscure  abbreviations.  If  we  are 
reading  a  particular  author,  we  can  scan  the  definitions 
in  a  long  article  those  which  cite  what  we  are  reading. 
We  can  even  trivially  compile  an  index  of  all  cited 
passages:  there  are,  for  example,  more  than  8,000 
citations  of  1,000  chapters  in  Thucydides.  In  famous 
sections  —  such  as  Perikles'  Funeral  Oration  or  the 
description  of  the  Plague  at  Athens  —  dozens  of 
words  on  each  page  are  specifically  cited  in  the 
lexicon.  Where  the  big  lexicon  had,  because  of  its 
size,  been  too  cumbersome  for  any  but  the  advanced 
student,  the  electronic  lexicon  seems  even  more 
"friendly"  to  the  general  student  than  the  abridged 
dictionaries  which  they  have  used  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  A  moment's  reflection  should  make  clear  the 
huge  advantages  —  intellectual  as  well  as  economic 
—  to  having  a  single  central  reference  tool  used  by 
everyone  from  intermediate  students  (of  whom  there 
are  many)  to  faculty  (of  whom  there  are  few). 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  shift  my  focus  from 
the  past  to  the  present  and  future.  I  do  not  wish  to 
oversimplify  or  to  imply  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
now  to  predict,  with  any  precision,  the  consequences 
which  these  new  digital  libraries  will  have  or  even  the 
forms  which  they  will  assume.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
think  that  we  have  learned  some  things,  and  I  would 
like  then  to  address  several  common  misconceptions 
that  seem  to  cause  widespread,  if  often  unexpressed. 


^This  topic  is  covered,  with  illustrations  of  screens, 
in  Crane  1991. 
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anxiety  among  my  colleagues.  What  I  have  to  say 
will  perhaps  be  of  most  Immediate  interest  to  those  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  but  conversations 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  natural  sciences  suggest 
that  their  problems  are  not  as  different  as  we  all  may 
think. 

First,  cynicism  is  easy.  "There  is  a  sucker  born 
every  minute"  and  "no  one  ever  went  broke 
underestimating  the  taste  of  the  American  public"  are 
famous  sayings.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  become 
discouraged  when  we  spend  our  days  teaching  often 
distracted,  frequently  overworked  undergraduates,  or 
constantly  struggle  with  parents  and  administrators 
anxious  that  students  immediately  receive  highly  paid, 
secure  jobs:  the  professor  teaching  organic  chemistry 
to  hordes  of  pre-meds  suffers  just  as  much  as  the 
professor  of  classical  Greek  anxiously  maintaining  his 
enrollments.  But  cynicism  does  not  account  for  all 
the  phenomena.  There  is  an  enormous  reservoir  of 
intellectual  curiosity  and  energy  waiting  to  be  tapped. 
Whenever  I  get  discouraged,  I  think  of  my  wife's 
grandfather,  who  was  both  a  farmer  and  a  lay  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  church,  and  who  over  the  course  of  a 
long,  hard  life  mustered  the  energy  to  work  his  land 
and  to  scrutinize  his  bible  in  an  exacting  detail  that 
would  put  many  of  us  philologists  to  shame.  Then  I 
try  to  imagine  whether  a  twelfth  century  priest, 
ministering  to  this  man's  illiterate  and  malnourished 
ancestors,  would  have  believed  that  such  people  could 
one  day  master  the  complexities  of  the  bible.  When 
we  imagine  broadening  our  audience,  we  do  not  need 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  a  least  common  denominator. 
Even  television  —  which  remains  for  the  most  part  a 
cultural  wasteland  that  seeks  numbers  above  all  — 
has  begun  to  reflect  the  broad  based  curiosity  of  our 
fellow  citizens:  the  new  cable  networks  abound  with 
a  growing  number  of  programming  on  scientific  and 
historical  topics.  The  content  remains  crude,  and  the 
tendency  to  oversimplify,  inherited  from  traditional 
broadcasting,  has  a  momentum  that  will  take  some 
time  to  dissipate,  but  these  materials  point  the  way  to 
new  developments.  Things  do  change.  Writing  cost 
us  Greek  oral  poetry  but  it  gave  us  Sophocles  and 
Plato.  The  grossly  centralized  and  bureaucratic  mass 
media  of  the  twentieth  century  are  no  more 
permanent. 

Richard  Lanham,  whose  book,  The  Electronic 
Word  [Lanham  1993],  exemplifies  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  recent  publication  the  realist  optimism  that 


I  am  trying  to  express,  describes  multimedia  as  the 
revenge  of  the  book  on  television.  Let  me  stress  that 
technology  can  develop  in  very  different  ways 
depending  upon  the  values  and  conscious  decisions  of 
a  society,  but  consider,  for  example,  the  following 
scenario. 

At  the  present  time,  there  exists  a  tremendous  gap 
between  mass  media  and  scholarly  media.  The  Mass 
media  are,  we  all  know,  deeply  problematic.  They  are 
capital  intensive  —  it  takes  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  produce  even  simple  "broadcast  quality" 
material.  An  hour  of  standard  video  programming  for 
the  networks  has  costs  that  start  in  six  figures  and 
rise,  for  the  most  elaborate  shows,  to  seven.  The 
result  is  a  horrific  centralization  of  creative  control 
and  the  evolution  of  imperial  cliques  ranging  from  the 
stars  of  the  newspaper  checkout  magazines  to  the 
narrator  for  the  PBS  Series  Nova,  who  has  his  own 
company  to  market  his  widely  recognized  voice.  Let 
there  be  no  ambiguity:  this  is  a  terrible  state  of 
affairs,  the  smiling  consumerist  version  of  a 
totalitarian  state.  The  few  —  the  very,  very  few,  for 
even  your  traditional  elites  tend  to  constitute  at  least 
one  percent  of  the  population  —  construct  what  we 
see  and  hear.  The  many  change  channels,  shifting 
perhaps  to  the  Learning  Channel  or  to  such  canned 
products  as  Time  or  Scientific  American. 

By  contrast,  let  me  praise  the  traditional  scholarly 
publications.  The  players  here  require  extensive 
training,  the  teaching  positions  which  facilitate 
research  are  scarce,  and  research  materials  are,  at  least 
for  now,  tied  to  a  university  libraries.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  have  the  training  and  access  to  a  good  library, 
you  don't  need  to  get  a  grant  to  write  an  article  or 
maintain  a  studio  with  fixed  costs  of  $1,000,000  a 
week  to  study  women  writers  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  even  possible  for  someone  without  a 
Ph.D.  to  contribute  to  academic  research.  Our 
colleagues  in  astronomy,  for  example,  know  this,  for 
they  have  long  depended  upon  a  network  of  disciplined 
amateurs  for  crucial  information  —  the  man  who 
discovered  Pluto  sixty  years  ago  was,  for  example, 
self-taught.  To  the  extent  that  the  complexities  of 
modern  astrophysics  have  pushed  such  people  aside, 
the  field  has  been  diminished.  Even  in  classics,  with 
its  arcane  and  often  technical  infrastructure,  non- 
specialist  participation  is  possible.  Robert  Strassler, 
for  example,  a  businessman  from  the  Boston  area, 
became  fascinated  in  Thucydides.  He  has  published  at 
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least  two  articles  on  the  Pylos  campaign  in  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  —  a  leading  publication 
in  the  field  —  and  he  is  finishing  an  extraordinary 
edition  of  Thucydides  for  a  major  publisher,  filled 
with  extensive  maps  and  a  series  of  authoritative 
essays  by  experts  in  the  field.  Of  course,  this  degree 
of  participation  is  unusual,  but  publication  is  only 
dimension  of  the  serious  intellectual  life.  The 
subscriber  to  the  History  Book  Club  can  do  very  well 
intellectually,  for  this  institution  represents  a  rare 
synthesis  of  mass  media  and  scholarly  publication,  for 
it  offers  widespread  access  to  a  variety  of  outstanding, 
thoughtful  texts. 

The  strength  of  the  History  Book  Club  highlights 
a  weakness  in  our  traditional  scholarly  infrastructure 
as  a  whole.  Mass  media  are  ubiquitous  —  indeed, 
some  American  outlets  flood  the  globe:  the  sun  never 
sets  on  CNN  and  MTV,  the  Lucy  Show  lives  on, 
dubbed  into  a  farrago  of  languages  that  would  shame 
the  tower  of  Babylon,  even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
transmitted  electronically  and  then  printed  for  every 
major  financial  center.  Scholarly  publications  are,  by 
contrast,  the  peasant  farmers  of  the  information  world, 
with  limited  physical  range  and  less  influence  over 
affairs.  Let  me  be  blunt  on  this:  the  center  for 
academic  information,  the  print  library,  occupies  a 
role  very  much  like  that  of  the  medieval  clergy. 
Remember  that  in  a  world  where  most  are  illiterate, 
manuscripts  hugely  expensive,  and  labor  cheap,  a 
professional  priesthood  is  probably  the  most  efficient 
and  progressive  mechanism  whereby  to  disseminate 
knowledge.  When  printed  books  arrive  and  a  far  wider 
audience  can  gain  access  to  writing,  then  the 
professional  priesthood,  which  had  been  proud  of  its 
contributions  to  society,  faced  new  challenges  for 
which  it  was  not  prepared.  Electronic  media  —  which 
can  travel  around  the  world  at  the  speed  of  light  — 
have  begun  to  push  the  book  as  artifact  —  the  book 
as  a  physical  object  that  can  be  only  in  one  place  at  a 
time  and  can  only  serve  readers  sequentially  —  into  a 
position  as  ambiguous  as  the  medieval  priesthood. 
But  this  analogy  is  hopeful  as  well  as  challenging.  If 
the  medieval  church  brought  the  reformation  on  itself, 
the  catholic  school  systems  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  command  admiration  for  their 
contributions  to  democracy.  If  agents  of  the  Catholic 
Henry  the  Eighth  kidnapped  William  Tyndale,  dragged 
him  to  England  and  burned  him  at  the  stake  for 
publishing  the  first  English  translation  of  the  bible, 


the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Boston  supports  the  only 
independent  schools  in  Boston  financially  accessible 
to  a  wide  segment  of  the  population. 

We  can  now  imagine  a  new  synthesis,  one  that 
can  unite  the  strengths  of  the  mass  media  and  of 
scholarly  publication.  Will  books  disappear?  Not 
soon.  The  more  pertinent  question  might  be:  will 
manuscripts  —  by  which  I  mean  handwritten  docu- 
ments —  and  handwriting  itself  disappear?  The  point 
that  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  a  printed  book  is  now  the 
physical  representation  of  an  electronic  entity  that  is 
as  superior  to  the  printed  artifact  as  Plato's  forms  are 
over  physical  reality.  This  is  not  mere  rhetoric:  the 
printed  has  a  tangible  existence  that  we  may  cherish, 
but  its  form  is  defined  electronically.  The  printed 
book  may  sit  securely  on  the  library  shelf  for  a 
hundred  years,  but  its  stability  is  a  prison,  a  death 
row,  in  fact,  for  any  serious  scholarly  work,  for  th^ 
printed  text  cannot  be  updated.  If  we  wish  to  add  new 
informafion,  remove  outdated  material  or  revise 
sections  we  must  turn  to  the  ethereal  electronic 
version.  With  this  we  can  generate  printed  documents 
in  many  formats  or  publish  material  on  the  Internet. 

Nor  have  bytes  subsumed  print  alone.  At  long 
last,  the  digital  tools  at  our  disposal  have  begun  to 
eliminate  the  fuzzy,  evanescent  and  permanently 
expensive  analog  media.  Video  is  a  miserable 
medium:  coarse  to  begin  with,  it  loses  quality 
rapidly.  It  has  little  to  defend  it,  although  any 
institution  has  its  defenders.  Even  film,  however,  has 
begun  to  give  ground  —  whatever  Jurassic  Park's 
merits  as  an  artistic  creation,  the  digital  dinosaurs 
constituted  an  "existence  proof  that  showed  what 
digital  media  could  do.  Let  me  emphasize  what  this 
means.  A  good  scanner  can  extract  at  least  twenty 
megabytes  from  a  single  35  mm  slide  before  the  grain 
of  the  film  begins  to  show  up.  If  the  engineers  can 
keep  making  machines  cheaper,  faster  and  more 
capacious  for  just  a  few  more  years,  film  itself  may 
be  in  trouble. 

Whether  we  read  a  new  book  of  poems  in  quiet 
solitude,  gaze  at  the  flickering  small  screen  in  our 
homes,  or  watch  films  in  their  more  communal 
setting,  bytes  have  become  the  lingua  franca  — 
perhaps  media  franca  would  be  a  better  phrase  —  for 
all  things  published  or  broadcast.  This  fact,  although 
often  hidden  behind  the  deceptively  stable  forms  of 
books,  videos  and  movies,  makes  possible  the  new, 
heterogeneous  multimedia.    Creative  authors  have 
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already  begun  to  exploit  emerging  possibilities. 
Consider  only  one  example.  Robert  Winter's 
hypertextual  edition  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
published  in  the  late  80s  by  the  Voyager  company, 
may  sound  exotic,  but  its  approach  was 
commonsense:  Winter  was  able  to  link  his  words  to 
subsections  of  the  symphony.  He  made  his  audience 
readers  and  listeners  at  once.  He  made  accessible  to  a 
new  audience  the  systematic,  interactive,  guided 
scrutiny  of  music  which  had  previously  only  been 
available  in  the  classroom.  His  historic  publication 
has  spawned  a  new  genre  and  proved  decisively  that 
the  new  media  was  not  incompatible  with  the  best 
goals  of  traditional  culture. 

We  now  live  in  a  world  in  which  we  can  begin  to 
break  down  the  stultifying  barriers  between  the  mass 
and  the  scholarly  media.  Imagine  a  video  in  which 
you  can  not  only  select  which  segment  you  wish  to 
view,  but  can  then  freeze  the  video  and  find  your  way 
into  the  sources  and  explore  a  library.  All  of  us  who 
are  speaking  here  today  at  this  conference  are  helping 
to  build  an  infrastructure  that  can  lead  seamlessly 
from  the  most  glossy  and  elegant  staged  video 
presentation  to  the  most  abstruse  and  rigorous 
scholarly  tools.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  no  one 
can  predict  the  future  and  technology  limits  but  does 
not  determine  where  things  can  go.  Change  may  take 
decades,  but  our  students  and  our  children  will  live  to 
see  a  world  vastly  different  from  that  in  which  we 
grew  up.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  a  better  world 
remains  largely  in  our  hands. 
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This  talk  presents  MMDD  —a  framework  for  composing  distributed  media,  in  the  context  of  the  SiliconBase 
project.    SiliconBase  is  a  research  project  in  the  history  of  Silicon  Valley,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Program 
in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science.    The  MMDD  mediates  between  network  multimedia  services  and 
interface  kits  with  which  application  programmers  may  easily  fashion  radically  different  interactive  views  into 
shared  mediabases.    The  network  services  include  search  engine  abstractions,  filters,  relational  modeling 
frameworks.    Faculty  and  student  authors  compose  distributed  media  using  Macintosh,  NeXTSTEP  and  World 
Wide  Web  applications,  supported  by  services  from  common  UNIX  workstations. 


Introduction 

A  major  challenge  facing  designers  of  networked 
computing  environments  today  is  to  fashion  scholarly 
workspaces  which  are  simultaneously 

coherent, 

easily  reconfigurable, 

expressive  — small  gestures  go  a  long  way, 

and  above  all,  worth  using. 

In  this  talk,  we'll  describe  the  Metamedia  Distributed 
Databases(MMDD)  — a  system  for  composing  arbitrary 
renderable  media,  applications,  or  mediastreams  in 
diverse  models  and  narrative  structures.  The  MMDD 
is  designed  to  support  the  construction  of  models  of 
human  systems  which  are  both  conceptually  rich  and 
data  rich.    It  also  mediates  between  coherent, 
customizable  interfaces  and  an  open  set  of  network 
services,  such  as  database  engines,  WWW  servers, 
fulltext  search  engines,  and  media  conversion  facilities. 
(See  the  Gallery  of  MMDD  applications'.) 

Our  context  is  humanities  computing  [Thaller],  which 
significantly  stretches  the  envelope  of  networking 
technology,  multimedia,  intelligent  search  systems,  and 
human-computer  interface  design.    Software 
technology  paradigms  now  run  the  gamut  from  verb- 
object  tools  (set  the  color  of  the  selected  word  to  red)  to 
document  processing,  intersubjective  computing  and 
urban  design.  [Alexander]  We  take  a  perspective 
situated  somewhere  between  urban  design  and 
intersubjective  computing.  Our  method  has  been  to 
have  designers/programmers  work  intimately  with  the 


'http://limTOi.stanford.edu/Media2/pix/www/ 
MMDDScreens . html 


faculty  and  student  researcher/authors  who  use  the 
evolving  systems.  [Ehn]  In  fact,  the  MMDD  was 
conceived  in  the  beginning  as  a  framework  to 
accelerate  our  own  multimedia  designers'  work  in 
creating  rich  complexes  of  media  supported  by 
relational  data  models.     It  was  natural  to  extend  the 
notion  of  designer  to  include  authors  who  were  experts 
in  fields  outside  computer  engineering. 


History 

After  about  five  years  of  making  interactive  multimedia 
titles,  we  took  stock  of  our  work  process  to  see  where 
the  bottlenecks  were,  and  also  what  were  the  greatest 
defects  in  the  interactive  titles  which  we  produced. 

•  Media  were  scattered  all  over  the  network.    It  was 

becoming  hard  to  keep  inventory  using  ad  hoc 
databases. 

•  Researchers  significantly  changed  their  conceptual 

models  over  the  course  of  a  project,  so  that 
custom  data  structures  had  to  be  re-written. 

•  User  interfaces  had  to  be  constantly  re-designed  in 

concert  with  graphics  artists,  programmers  and 
researchers,  using  unpredictably  varied  media. 
New  interface  constructs  such  as  help  sprites  and 
custom  gestures  which  did  not  fit  pre-fabricated 
window-menu-button  widgets  had  to  constantly 
invented. 

•  Finished  titles  were  often  locked  into  a  videodisc  or 

piece  of  software  (eg.  Supercard  stack),  and  put 
out  of  reach  of  re-purposors. 

•  Finished  titles  had  thin  media  content/  hard  content 

boundaries  — users  quickly  hit  the  boundaries  of 
what  was  recorded  on  a  CD  ROM  or  videodisc. 
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•  Conceptual  models  were  often  too  simplistic  to  be 

taken  seriously  by  any  but  the  most  novice 
students.    We  wanted  environments  which  could 
support  research  level  work  as  well  as 
introductory  classes.    (In  general,  software 
which  was  designed  specifically  for  a  given  class 
or  lesson  was  often  too  rigid  and  shallow.) 

•  Hypertext/media  graph  topologies  were  either 

navigable  but  too  sparse  to  sustain  a  viewer's 
interest,  or  rich  but  too  dense  to  be 
comprehended.    Traditionally,  hypertext  links 
are  fragile,  difficult  to  author  or  manage,  and 
hard  to  map. 

•  We  could  not  easily  support  multi-author  and  multi- 

player  discourse  networks. 

The  MMDD  was  designed  to  address  all  of  these 
problems.     Its  various  frameworks  were  designed  to 
be  used  by  faculty  and  student  authors  and  by 
designers  of  multimedia  simulations;  it  was  designed 
explicitly  to  support  members  of  academic  disciplines 
outside  traditional  programming  communities.  And  it 
had  to  leverage  tiny  application  programming 
resources. 

We  started  with  two  prototype  projects  in  1993-1994:  a 
history  of  Renaissance  (Elizabethan)  theater,  and  a 
study  of  high  technology  in  the  Silicon  Valley.    The 
first  was  chosen  from  a  pool  of  faculty  projects  which 
required  some  management  of  art  images  and  associate 
music  or  text  on  the  network,    The  second  presented 
the  challenge  of  dealing  with  a  significant,  changing 
body  of  structured  text  in  a  complex,  evolving  research 
model.  In  addition,  we  wanted  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
general  relational  modeling  of  human  systems  as  such 
data  became  available  in  the  course  of  the  research.    In 
both  cases,  we  could  not  assume  a  fixed  interface  or 
conceptual  model.  Indeed,  the  only  surety  was  change. 
This  genealogy  strongly  influenced  the  design 
principles  which  we  will  outline  in  the  following 
section. 

Since  then  we've  continued  with  the  SiliconBase 
[Lenoir],  as  the  Silicon  Valley  History  project  is  called, 
and  have  added  several  other  communities  + 
mediabases:  a  prototype  for  an  archive  of  electro- 
acoustic  music;  a  Chicana/o  artists  database;  and  most 
recently,  the  Information  Map  Project  which  aims  to 
serve  as  both  a  learning  center  and  a  clearinghouse  of 
Latin  American  conservation  issues  and  organizations. 


Design  Principles  and  Corollaries 

Make  it  immediately  useful. 

Bread  &  butter  reasons,  but  also  participatory  design 
principles  suggested  that  we  should  let  composers  start 


working  right  away  with  their  own  media,  conduct 
seminars  and  write  papers  using  our  system  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  Holy  Grail.     To  enable  significant 
scholarly  work,  whatever  we  built  had  to  exchange  data 
transparently  with  commercial  applications  and 
databases,  and  inter-operate  transparently  with 
distributed  services.     Authors  were  encouraged  to  use 
whatever  commercial  editors  they  already  had  on  their 
personal  computers  (Macintosh,  some  IBM  PC):  eg. 
MS  Word,  WordPerfect,  Adobe  Photoshop,  Adobe 
Premiere,  Omnipage,  DeskScan.  Our  frameworks 
synthesize  commercial,  public  and  custom  software. 
Gur  authors  work  in  a  heterogeneous  network  where 
UNIX  and  Mac  clients  see  a  common  filesystem,  and 
can  apply  user  tools  from  Mac,  UNIX/X  and  UNIX/NS 
to  shared  mediabases. 

Factor,  factor,  factor. 

The  architecture  reflects  a  separation  between  (1) 
persistent  storage  in  the  filesystem  (eg.  ASCII  or 
AIFF  blob  bytes)  and  in  databases  (eg.  blob  metadata  in 
Sybase  tables);  (2)  model  (eg.  hypermedia  topological 
structure,  bibliography);  and  (3)  presentation/ 
interaction  (eg.  WWW/Mosaic  document,  HyperCard 
simulation,  custom  disposable  apps).     By  decoupling 
models  from  media,  we  can  sidestep  the  question  of 
data  ownership  and  allow  complex  research  models  to 
be  constructed  on  existing  corpora  or  proxy  media.  [I] 

Since  the  MMDD  stores  topological  information  in 
databases,  it  can  generate  HTML  documents  on  the  fly 
rather  than  keep  source  media  in  HTML  files  — a 
simple  version  of  dynamic  documents.  Factorization 
gives  us  the  option  of  interposing  even  more  expressive 
and  nuanced  means  of  forming  constellations  media  or 
mediastreams  on  the  fly. 

Maintain  user  interface  metaphor  neutrality. 

We  wish  to  allow  multiple  views  on  shared  media, 
which  means  that  rather  than  building  a  single  interface 
application  or  layout  protocol  {a  la  HTML  forms),  we 
provide  an  API  supporting  multiple,  concurrent,  and 
most  importantly,  reconfigurable  interfaces.    The 
MMDD  does  not  assume  that  views  must  look  like 
word-processors.    Word-processor-like  document 
viewers  like  MS  Word  or  Mosaic  present  essentially  a 
unidimensional  rebus,  a  stream  of  generalized 
characters,  some  of  which  are  ordinary  letters,  some  of 
which  are  raisins  of  media  like  an  embedded  graphic. 
In  general,  a  simulation  can  have  quite  a  different 
structure,  such  as  a  map,  timeline,  multi-track  score, 
vivarium,  video  VR,  soundspace  etc.    MMDD  user 
interface  kits  do  not  assume  documents,  windows, 
chunks,  or  links.    But  the  MMDD  does  deliver 
documents  as  a  special  case.    For  example,  ordinary 
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word-processor  documents  may  be  catalogued  in 
indigenous  formats. 

Broadcast  rather  than  publish. 

The  MMDD  is  designed  to  deliver  information  over 
networks,  rather  than  in  detached  forms  such  as  CD 
ROM.     The  CD  ROM  (and  videodiscs  etc.) 
distribution  model  is  in  a  sense  a  natural  relic  of  the 
traditional  publishing  model  which  requires  a  physical 
commodity  in  order  to  function.    From  the  point  of 
view  of  a  university  library,  most  if  not  all  of  the  same 
problems  encountered  in  acquiring  preserving, 
cataloguing  and  circulating  paper  books  or  journals 
recur  in  dealing  with  CD  ROMs  and  videodiscs. 
Some  of  these  library  issues  are  even  thornier  in  the 
new  formats. 

Finegrained  network  distribution  of  software,  even  of 
single  computing  objects,  offers  quite  a  different 
paradigm  which  may  be  more  akin  to  a  broadcast 
model  than  to  the  publishing  model.     This  also  gives 
us  the  flexibilty  we  need  to  support  live  research 
projects  in  which  the  primary  source  media  as  well  as 
the  secondary  literature  and  even  the  conceptual  models 
are  in  flux.     In  any  case,  the  MMDDs  factorization 
allows  us  to  build  templates  to  which  we  can  download 
a  subset  of  a  projects  model  +  data  at  any  moment.    In 
this  way,  we  can  print  a  standalone  version  of 
simulations  like  T.  Gieryn's  Cornell  Biotechnology  Lab 
or  G.  Crane's  Perseus  by  downloading  data  and  models 
from  the  network  into  local  templates. 

Even  more  interesting  are  the  new  genres  of  publication 
now  made  possible  by  online  mediabases.    The 
MMDD  provides  a  scheme  in  which  progressively 
more  formal  or  public  compositions  can  arise 
organically  from  flexible,  personal  or  project-specific 
research  collections.    For  example,  collections  of 
source  material  can  be  acquired  and  edited  according  to 
research  agenda.    This  demand-driven  model 
efficiently  allocates  human  and  system  attention.  New 
scholarly  articles  or  pedagogical  presentations  can  be 
made  in  situ  and  catalogued  back  into  the  mediabase. 
For  example,  the  SiliconBase  seminar's  reader  is  an 
entirely  online  hypermedia  structure  which  can  be 
modified  at  any  moment  by  the  instructors.  Lectures 
can  be  composed,  presented  in  conferences,  and  revised 
online.   Over  time,  well-critiqued  articles  can  then  be 
given  more  public  status  by  relaxing  their  access  locks. 
Such  research  reports  become  a  virtual  professional 
journal  with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  editorial  board 
and  digital  signatures.    Design  issues  such  as  the  social 
conventions  around  periodicity  and  cost  recovery 
mechanisms  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  using 
such  a  framework. 


Maintain  model  neutrality. 

To  allow  multiple  conceptualizations  requires  that 
authors  be  able  to  build  rapidly  several  models  over  the 
same  media.    This  came  from  a  practical  need  to 
reconcile  the  very  different  time-scales  involved  in 
designing  provisional  research  schema  of  annotations 
and  associations  vs.  designing  a  MARC-quality 
archival  description  of  the  same  set  of  media.    Again, 
by  factorization  and  abstraction  the  MMDD  allows 
very  different  communities  to  work  with  media, 
represented  when  necessary  by  proxies,  using  their  own 
models.    Consequently,  instead  of  binding  to  one 
particular  database,  the  MMDD  uses  a  data  access 
framework  which  allows  us  to  connect  to  any  of  several 
standard  types  of  RDBM  engines  over  the  net, 
including  Sybase  and  Oracle.   The  MMDD  provides  an 
object-oriented  abstraction  so  that  its  clients  need  not 
deal  with  dialects  of  RDBMs.    Clients  can  store 
arbitrary  objects  like  bitmaps  or  serialized  Objective-C 
objects  as  meta-data  via  the  MMDDs  object-oriented 
database  access  framework.    In  practice,  (large)  media 
are  kept  as  source  media  in  ordinary  distributed 
filesystems,  and  (small)  meta-data  —  annotations, 
references,  links,  abstracts,  etc.  —  are  kept  in  RDBMs. 

Expect  evolution. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  making  an  scholarly  workspace 
worth  using  is  to  ensure  that  intellectual  content 
survives  across  change  in  technology.     This  is  partly 
an  institutional  commitment  as  well  as  a  technological 
issue.   Aside  from  the  obvious  requirement  of  a 
modularized  architecture  whose  components  may  be 
replaced  without  breaking  service,  the  following 
principles  guided  our  work: 

Assume  no  single  data  representation. 

We  do  not  need  to  spend  resources  to  converting  media 
systematically  to  a  single  format  like  HTML  or  SGML. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  technical  feature  of 
the  MMDD.     By  making  no  assumption  about  the 
internal  structure  of  a  media  entity  (a  blob),  and  not 
even  requiring  that  a  media  entity  exists  as  bytes  in  a 
filesystem,  the  MMDD  allows  authors  to  compose  with 
any  computable  or  renderable  medium  whatsoever. 
This  way,  the  MMDD  can  accomodate  currently 
unknown  data  types  and  interactions.    Moreover,  this 
way  the  MMDD  can  deal  with  opaque  or  pre-recorded 
media  (eg.  TIFF,  MPEG,  AIFF,  TeX,  Renderman), 
performable  scripts  (eg.  NS  scorefiles,  Mathematica 
notebooks,  Applescripts),  executables  (eg.  a  UNIX  tool, 
HyperCard  stack,  NetScape  application),  and  data 
streams  (eg.  live  video  channel)  with  equal  ease 
/difficulty. 

How  is  this  feasible?  The  general  principle  here  is  to 
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Focus  on  space  of  transforms  more  than  the  base 
space. 

Converting  all  the  authors  source  media  into  some 
standard  structure  (such  as  SGML)  is  not  cost  effective 
nor  strategic  in  our  context  because  of  the  diversity  of 
the  material  (some  conversions  would  lose  too  much 
information),  the  large  human  cost  (editorial, 
programmer,  administrative),  and  the  constantly 
changing  substance.    Moreover,  we  are  not  convinced 
that  a  universal  permanent  (on  the  scale  of  decades) 
document  structure  exists  which  can  deal  with  all  the 
structures  we  have  in  hand.    Therefore,  we  decided  that 
it  is  wiser  to  build  a  filter  service  which  MMDD  core 
objects  as  well  as  clients  could  invoke  on  foreign 
platforms. 


Assume  nothing  about  the  internal  structure  of  a  media 
entity. 

A  media  entity  may  be  a  programmatically  generated 
stream  of  data,  a  file  of  any  renderable  data  type,  an 
executable,  or  may  even  exist  only  as  a  virtual  object  in 
a  meta-data  record.    This  allows  authors  to  reason  with 
proxy  objects  even  when,  for  legal  or  technical  reasons, 
primary  media  are  not  available.  Conversely,  multiple 
versions  of  a  logical  media  entity  can  be  tracked.    The 
front  end,  not  the  MMDD,  decides  how  to  interpret 
multiple  versions  of  a  blob.    For  example,  a  movie  clip 
may  exist  in  MPEG  as  well  as  a  QuickTime  Mac 
proprietary  format.   The  front  end  asks  for  the  locally 
renderable  version,  but  authors  deal  only  with  a  single 
logical  entity. 


blobs 
dstebase 
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Figure  1:  Media  Model 


Architecture 

The  basic  media  object  model  is  described  in  Figure  1 . 
Each  media  entity,  or  blob,  has  a  unique  tag,  zero  or 
more  source  versions,  and  zero  or  more  attributes/ 
metadata  fields/abstracts.  Typically,  the  logical  media 
entity  is  associated  to  some  data  ("source  media")  in 
persistent  storage,  but  this  is  not  required.     By 
allowing  virtual  blobs  which  refer  to  no  source  media, 


we  can  construct  compound  structures  quite  naturally. 
The  MMDD  has  four  framework  levels: 

•  a  set  of  user  interface  kits  (Macintosh,  NS,  WWW), 

•  a  set  of  mediation  class  libraries  (TCP-IP,  WWW, 

general  Service  Object  Manager,  NS  DBKit), 

•  a  set  of  services  (mentioned  above),  and 

•  persistent  storage  (AFS,  AppleShare,  Sybase). 
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Under  the  assumption  that  editors,  browsers,  search 
engines,  filters,  abstractors,  and  high-level  00  inter- 
operable user  environments  could  be  added 
incrementally  and  in  parallel,  we  invested  more  of  our 
energy  into  the  service  mediation,  plus  abstract  classes 
which  captured  the  semantics  of  search,  annotation,  and 
association.     In  fact,  the  MMDD  is  now  integrated 
with  many  of  these  complementary  tools.  For  details, 
see  [Sha2]. 


Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Now  that  we  have  a  sufficiently  rich  substrate  of 
services,  a  small  but  diverse  set  of  scholarly  user 
communities  and  corpora,  we  would  like  to  turn  our 
efforts  to  make  the  user  environments  more  seamless. 
In  the  near  future,  we  would  like  connect  MMDD  front 
encLs  with  commercial  siblings  such  as  GIS  apps,  and 
SiX;.-    or  numerical  engines.  We  are  evaluating  multi- 
architecture,  metaphor  neutral  user  interface 
frameworks  which  can  talk  to  the  MMDD.    Kaleida's 
ScriptX  is  one  possibility,  as  are  Apple's  OpenDoc  and 
JAVA.  [2] 

We  will  be  extending  the  project  in  several  application 
areas,  including  relational  models  of  human  systems, 
and  geographic  information  systems.    Project 
disciplines  include  art,  anthropology,  history,  literature 
and  theater. 
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Workspaces  for  History  of  High  Technology."  Talk  at 
MIT,  March  1995,  online  document  available  at  URL 

http :  /  / luitimi  .  Stanford .  edu/Media2  /pix/www/MIT 
/slides_contents.html     1994. 

[MMDD] 

"Metamedia  Distributed  Databases."  Online  document 

available  at  URL 

http : / /lummi . Stanford . EDU/Media2 /ASD/ 
ASD_Hoinepage/Multimedia .  html  1994. 

[Sha2] 

Sha  Xin  Wei,  Deborah  Zimmerman,  Rick  Wong,  and 
Slew  Sim.  "MMDD  -  A  Distributed  Meta-media 
Simulations  Framework."  Submitted  to  Multimedia 
Systems  Journal.  November  1994. 

[Thaller] 

Manfred  Thaller,  mthalle@gwdg.de.  Max-Planck 
Institute  for  History,  Goettingen,  Germany.  "What  is 
'source  oriented  data  processing';  what  is  a  'historical 
computer  science'?"  In  Historical  Informatics:  an 
Essential  Tool  for  Historians?  1994. 

[Weitzman] 

Louis  Weitzman  and  Kent  Wittenburg.  "Automatic 
Presentatiopn  of  Multimedia  Documents  Using 
Relational  Grammars."  ACM  Multimedia  1994. 


End  Notes 

[1]  We  have  in  mind  notions  such  as  using  relational 
grammars  to  define  meta-layouts  for  user-interfaces. 
Examples  include  WRI's  Mathematica  2.3,  and  work  by 
Weitzman  and  Wittenburg. 

[2]  Originally  called  Oak.  WebRunner  was  written  in 
Oak.  James  Gosling,  jag@sun.com. 
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Multimedia  Document  Engineering  for  Nonmajors 


Peter  Wegner 
Brown  University 


Brown's  introductory  course  Concepts  and  Challenges  in 
Computer  Science  (CS2),  which  has  grown  in  size  from 
45  students  two  years  ago  to  85  last  year  and  180  this 
year,  combines  conceptual  computer  literacy  with 
practical  proficiency  in  the  creative  use  of  application 
packages.  The  MacPaint  competition,  assigned  during 
the  first  week  and  judged  by  our  team  of  undergraduate 
teaching  assistants  (UTAs),  brings  out  interesting 
artistic  talent.  This  year's  12  prizewinners  (in  the 
categories  best  artistic,  best  technical,  funniest,  and 
most  original)  and  nine  honorable  mention  entries  are 
exhibited  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Computer  and 
Information  Technology  building.  Two  prizewinning 
pictures  are  shown  below — last  year's  funniest  picture 
(which  turned  out  to  be  the  star  attraction  at  a  number  of 
public  lectures  on  CS2)  and  this  year's  best  technical 
prizewinner. 


Funniest,  1994  "Bobbitt" 


Best  Technical,  1995 


The  course  is  assignment-driven  with  a  simple 
HyperCard  resume  assignment  in  the  second  week,  a  12- 
hypercard  assignment  on  "How  Computers  Execute 
Programs"  in  the  third  week,  and  a  network  assignment 
in  the  fourth  week  that  includes  a  network  treasure  hunt, 
a  simple  HTML  home  page,  and  an  essay  on  network 
architecture.  By  the  fourth  week  students  are  familiar 
with  MacPaint,  MS  Word,  HyperCard,  e-mail,  and 
network  surfing  using  a  simple  viewer  like  Netscape. 
They  are  encouraged  to  access  the  course  home  page, 
which  contains  information  about  the  course  syllabus 


and  UTAs  as  well  as  a  "Message  of  the  Day"  (MOTD) 
providing  up-to-date  information  about  assignments, 
exams,  etc. 

J'he  artificial  intelligence  assignment  "Can  Machines 
Think?",  given  in  the  fifth  week,  is  based  on  Turing's 
seminal  paper,  ongoing  debate  between  scholars  like 
Searle  and  Penrose,  and  Isaac  Asimov's  Bicentennial 
Man.  Its  "home  card"  (see  Figure  1,  page  2)  has 
buttons  for  accessing  background  information,  facts, 
"yes"  arguments,  and  "no"  arguments  as  well  as  content, 
help,  and  opinion  cards.  A  "personal  opinion"  card  from 
one  of  this  year's  assignments  (Figure  2,  page  2)  shows 
the  subtle  reasoning  this  assignment  can  elicit.  Later 
assignments  include  a  spreadsheet  in  Excel,  a  coffeeshop 
cash-register  program  in  Hypertalk  that  involves  both 
interface  design  and  simple  programming,  and  an  essay 
on  the  social  impact  of  computers  that  this  year  allowed 
students  to  focus  on  the  spring- 1995 
special  issue  of  Time  on  cyberspace 
published  just  a  week  before  the 
assignment. 

The  month-long  final  project  requires 
students  to  develop  a  hypertext  on  a  topic 
in  which  they  are  interested,  such  as  a 
hobby,  a  course,  or  an  artistic  or  athletic 
interest.  They  are  encouraged  to  develop  a 
multimedia  document  that  includes  text, 
static  and  dynamic  illustrations,  and  some 
audio.  A  "design"  developed  in  the  first 
two  weeks  must  be  approved  before  the 
implementation  can  go  forward  to  ensure 
that  it  is  neither  too  ambitious  nor  trivial. 
Last  year's  projects  included  hypertexts  on  the 
archaeology  of  Mesopotamia  with  artifacts  and  historical 
discussion  of  each  period,  a  tutorial  on  modeling  with 
clay  with  modem  examples  of  pottery,  adventure  games 
based  on  Star  Trek  and  other  themes,  a  New  Testament 
hypertext  on  Matthew  illustrated  with  Leonardo's  Last 
Slipper,  a  tourist  guide  to  New  York  emphasizing  night 
spots,  and  a  music  hypertext  on  the  band  U2  with  audio 
clips  (see  figure  below). 
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Final  project  topics  in  1994 

Students  become  "computer  literate"  in  the  first  half  of 
the  course  and  deepen  their  ability  to  create  multimedia 
documents  in  the  second  half.  The  midterm  exam  tests 
computer  literacy  as  defined  by  a  list  of  about  300  terms 
that  students  are  expected  to  understand.  Questions  have 
the  form:  what  are  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  instructions  and  data?  Binary  and  Roman 
numerals?  Compilers  and  operating  systems?  The 
vocabulary  list  is  available  prior  to  the  exam  and 
evening  help  sessions  devoted  to  answering  questions 
about  the  "literacy  vocabulary"  are  generally  well 
attended. 

One  of  the  features  of  CS2,  as  with  our  other 
introductory  CS  courses,  is  its  intensive  use  of  UTAs. 
The  19  UTAs  of  CS2  provide  25  heavily  used  hours  per 
week  of  consulting  without  which  the  intensive 
schedule  of  assignments  would  not  be  possible.  During 
the  final  project  period  each  UTA  works  directly  with 
ten  students  on  their  final  projects.  The  department's 
investment  in  50  to  100  UTAs  per  semester  not  only 
benefits  students  but  also  develops  a  departmental  esprit 
de  corps  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  belonging. 
The  team  of  UTAs  is  generally  quite  diverse,  including 
Indian,  Pakistani,  African-American,  and  Asian- 
American  women  and  men.  This  year  the  CS2  UTA 
team  includes  the  presidents  of  the  Brown  Islamic  and 
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Jewish  societies.  Over  half  of  our  majors  serve  as  a 
UTA  for  at  least  one  course. 

CS2  has  attracted  attention  both  in  industry  and  at  other 
universities  as  a  model  for  computer  literacy,  I  was 
invited  to  talk  on  CS2  at  Bellcore's  "Electronic 
Document  Delivery  Conference  (EDD-94)",  at  Apple 
Computer,  and  in  Europe.  My  talk  at  a  workshop  on 
introductory  courses  in  January  1995  at  Harvard  sparked 
interest  at  several  colleges  in  using  the  approach  and 
materials  of  CS2.  We  hope  to  develop  an  exportable 
version  of  the  course  materials  this  summer. 

CS2  differs  from  first  courses  for  majors  in  focusing  on 
documents  rather  than  programs.  HyperCard,  Excel, 
HTML,  and  MS  Word  may  be  viewed  as  tools  for 
document  management,  while  programs  may  be  viewed 
as  specialized  documents.  Students  learn  not  only  a  set 
of  general-purpose  tools  and  concepts  but  also  develop 
the  ability  to  express  themselves  in  a  new  medium. 
CS2  teaches  technical  writing  and  design  skills  for 
substantive  multimedia  documents  that  could  not  be 
written  effectively  without  computers.  Methods  of 
document  design  in  CS2  are  similar  to  those  of  program 
design,  but  are  applied  to  the  domain  of  documents 
rather  than  programs.  The  final  "capstone"  project 
requires  students  to  apply  their  writing,  design,  and 
document  management  skills  to  a  new  domain  about 
which  they  are  already  knowledgeable, 

CS2  has  a  conceptual  and  technical  coherence,  focusing 
on  the  technology  of  document  engineering  (the  creation 
and  management  of  documents),  which  has  many 
parallels  with  the  established  technology  of  software 

engineering.  Large  programs  and  large  multimedia 
documents  have  a  similar  structure  and  similar 
management  problems.  Both  are  linked  structures  of 
components:  links  associated  with  buttons  are  introduce 
much  earlier  in  hypertext-based  courses  than  the 
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Figure  l—"home  card" 


Figure  2— A  "personal  opinion"  card 
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corresponding  concept  of  pointers  in  Pascal-based  or  C- 
based  programming  courses.  Large  hypertext  documents 
are  easier  to  create  in  the  time  span  of  a  single  course 
than  large  programs;  CS2  can  explore  problems  of 
largeness  without  many  of  the  technical  details  that  arise 
in  programming.  Moreover,  large  documents  relate 
move  directly  to  everyday  experience  than  large 
programs  and  more  effectively  motivate  students  to 
explore  substantive  large  applications. 

As  computer  science  becomes  more  application-driven 
and  outward-looking,  first  courses  in  computer  science 
may  evolve  from  their  current  emphasis  on 
programming  to  an  emphasis  on  document  engineering. 
It  may  well  be  that  ten  years  from  now  first  courses  on 
computing  for  majors  will  be  closer  in  content  to  CS2 
than  to  programming  courses  in  Pascal,  C,  or  C++. 
First  courses  in  programming  are  becoming  more 
design-oriented  and  less  preoccupied  with  low-level 
algorithms  and  control  structures.  The  gap  between 
courses  for  majors  and  nonmajors  is  likely  to  narrow  as 
the  technology  of  personal  computers  matures  and  a 
conceptual  framework  that  spans  both  programming  and 
document  engineering  is  developed. 
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Brandeis  University  650  Harry  Rd.                    Universita  di  Salerno 
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Abstract  /  Introduction:  We  review  some  of  our  recent  work  on  single-pass  adaptive 
algorithms  for  the  compression  of  images  and  video.  The  "theme"  is  to  combine  techniques  from 
adaptive  lossless  text  compression  with  quantization  techniques  to  obtain  algorithms  that  not  only 
compress  well  but  are  single  pass,  highly  adaptive,  allow  the  compression  -  fidelity  tradeoff  to  be 
continuously  adjusted,  and  lend  themselves  well  to  high  speed  parallel  /  hardware  implementation. 

1.  Adaptive  Image  Compression 

Vector  quantization  is  a  powerful  approach  for  lossy  image  compression  when  a  good  codebook  is 
used,  but  the  need  to  have  this  codebook  supplied  in  advance  can  be  a  significant  drawback. 
Constantinescu  and  Storer  [1994a,  1994b]  show  how  to  combine  the  ability  of  lossless  adaptive 
dictionary  methods  to  process  data  in  a  single  pass  with  the  ability  of  vector  quantization  accurately 
to  approximate  data.  For  a  given  overall  fidelity  of  the  decompressed  image,  the  compression 
achieved  by  this  new  approach  typically  equals  or  exceeds  the  JPEG  standard.  In  addition,  it  often 
out-performs  traditional  trained  VQ  (even  in  the  best  case,  where  the  codebook  is  specifically 
trained  for  the  type  of  data  being  compressed)  while  at  the  same  time  having  a  number  of  additional 
advantages;  First,  it  is  a  single-pass  adaptive  algorithm  (requiring  no  codebook  to  be  provided  in 
advance).  Second,  one  can  provide  precise  guarantees  in  advance  on  the  distortion  of  any  1x1  sub- 
block  of  the  image  (whereas  trained  VQ  simply  finds  the  best  match  to  an  available  codebook). 
Third,  with  a  fixed  codebook  size,  one  can  continuously  vary  the  fidelity  /  compression  tradeoff 
(whereas  trained  VQ  typically  achieves  different  tradeoffs  by  employing  multiple  codebooks).  Our 
algorithm  also  enjoys  some  of  the  advantages  of  trained  VQ,  such  as  fast  table-lookup  decoding 
and  fast  parallel  /  hardware  implementations  for  encoding. 

1.1  The  Basic  Single-Pass  Adaptive  VQ  Algoritlim 

With  lossless  adaptive  dictionary  methods,  a  local  dictionary  D  is  used  to  store  a  constantly 
changing  set  of  strings.  Data  is  compressed  by  replacing  substrings  of  the  input  stream  that  also 
occur  in  D  by  the  corresponding  index  into  D\  we  refer  to  such  indices  as  pointers.  The  encoding 
and  decoding  algorithms  work  in  lockstep  to  maintain  identical  copies  of  D  (which  is  constantly 
changing).  The  encoder  uses  a  match  heuristic  to  find  a  match  between  the  incoming  characters  of 
the  input  stream  and  the  dictionary,  removes  these  characters  from  the  input  stream,  transmits  the 
index  of  the  corresponding  dictionary  entry,  and  updates  the  dictionary  with  an  update  heuristic 
that  depends  on  the  current  contents  of  the  dictionary  and  the  match  that  was  just  found.  If  there  is 
not  enough  room  left  in  the  dictionary,  a  deletion  heuristic  is  used  to  delete  an  existing  entry.  See 
the  book  of  Storer  [1988]  for  an  overview  of  adaptive  lossless  dictionary  compression  and 
references  to  the  hteraUire. 

Vector  quantization  is  a  lossy  method  that  compresses  an  image  by  replacing  sub-blocks  by  indices 
into  a  dictionary  of  sub-blocks.  Traditionally,  the  sub-blocks  are  all  the  same  size  and  shape  and 
the  dictionary  must  be  computed  in  advance  by  "training"  on  sample  data.  Not  only  can  training  be 
computationally  expensive,  but  "full  search"  encoding  that  is  guaranteed  to  find  the  closest  vector 
m  the  dictionary  can  also  be  very  time  consuming.  In  practice,  tree-structured  dictionaries  are  often 
used.  Lin  [1992]  studies  the  performance  -  complexity  tradeoffs  for  vector  quantization.  See  the 
book  of  Gersho  and  Gray  [1991]  for  an  introduction  to  vector  quantization  and  references  to  the 
literature. 


Below  are  Lossy  Generic  Encoding  and  Decoding  Algorithms  for  on-line  adaptive  vector 
quantization.  Large  rectangles  are  "grown"  from  smaller  ones  as  the  image  is  compressed.  This 
process  is  depicted  in  Figure  1,  which  shows  an  image  of  a  brain  and  a  decompressed  version  of 
this  image  where  each  rectangle  has  been  colored  with  a  random  solid  color  (to  illustrate  the 
covering  pattern).  It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  easy  to  compress  black  areas  around  the  image,  very 
large  matches  were  used,  whereas  smaller  matches  of  varying  size  were  used  in  the  interior. 


1 .  InitiaUze  the  local  dictionary  D  to  have  one  entry  for  each  pixel  of  the  input  alphabet  and  the 
growing  points  pool  (GPP)  with  one  (or  more)^rowing  points. 

2 .  Repeat  until  there  are  no  more  growing  points  in  GPP: 

a.  { Select  the  next  growing  point  from  GPP: ) 

Use  a  growing  heuristic  to  choose  a  growing  point  GP  from  GPP. 

b.  {Get  the  best  match  block  b:] 

Use  a  match  heuristic  to  find  a  block  binD  that  matches  with  acceptable  fidelity 
image(GP,b)  (the  portion  of  image  determined  by  GP  having  the  same  size  as  b). 
Transmit  [logj  I  D  ij  + 1  bits  for  the  index  of  b. 

c.  Update  D  and  GPP: } 

Add  each  of  the  blocks  specified  by  a  dictionary  update  heuristic  to  D  (if  D  is  full,  first 
use  a  deletion  heuristic  to  make  space). 

Generic  Lossy  Encoding  Algorithm 


1 .  Initialize  D  and  GPP  by  performing  Step  1  of  the  encoding  algorithm. 

2 .  Repeat  until  there  are  no  more  growing  points  in  GPP: 

a.  { Select  the  next  growing  point  from  GPP:  ] 

Perform  Step  2a  of  the  encoding  algorithm  to  obtain  GP. 

b .  { Get  the  best  match  block  b:  ] 

Receive  [logj  I  D  lj  + 1  bits  for  the  index  of  b.  Retrieve  b  from  D  and  output  b  at  the 
position  determined  by  GP. 

c.  {Update  D  and  GPP:} 

Perform  Step  2c  of  the  encoding  algorithm. 

Generic  Lossy  Decoding  Algoritlim 
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The  operation  of  the  generic  algorithms  is  guided  by  the  following  heuristics: 

The  growing  heuristic:  Selects  one  growing  point  GP(x,  y,  q)  from  the  available  pool  GPP.  All 
experiments  reported  here  use  the  wave  heuristic  (a  "wave  front"  that  goes  from  the  upper-left 
comer  down  to  the  lower  right  corner).  Other  examples  of  growing  heuristics  include  circular  (a 
"ball"  that  expands  outward  from  the  center),  diagonal  (a  successive  "thickening"  of  the  main 
diagonal),  and  FIFO  (first-in  first-out). 

The  match  heuristic:  Decides  what  block  b  from  the  dictionary  D  best  matches  imageGP  (the 
portion  of  the  image  of  the  same  shape  as  b  defined  by  the  currently  selected  growing  point  GP). 
All  experimental  results  reported  here  use  the  greedy  heuristic  (choose  the  largest  match  possible 
of  acceptable  quality,  and  among  two  matches  of  equal  size,  choose  the  one  of  best  quality).  The 
parameters  that  guide  the  matching  process  are:  The  distance  measure;  we  use  the  standard  mean- 
square  measure  in  all  experiments.  The  elementary  subblock  size  I;  large  matches  can  be  divided 
into  subblocks  of  constant  size  Ixl,  and  then  distance  is  computed  as  the  maximum  distance  among 
the  subblocks;  this  prevents  distortion  from  being  unacceptable  in  a  small  portion  of  a  match 
because  it  is  better  than  needed  in  other  areas  (all  experiments  reported  here  use  1x1  =  4x4).  The 
type  of  coverage;  examples  of  image  covering  strategies  mc\\xde  first  coverage  where  the  distance  is 
computed  only  on  the  uncovered  part  of  imageGP,  last  coverage  where  the  match  is  computed  for 
the  entire  block  (except  if  it  falls  outside  the  image  borders),  and  average  coverage  (used  in  all 
experiments  reported  here)  where  the  match  is  computed  for  the  entire  block  as  for  last,  but  on 
overiapped  areas  the  resulting  value  is  the  average  value  between  all  the  values  of  matches  that 
happen  to  cover  that  pixel.  The  threshold  t;  a  real  number  that  defines  the  maximum  allowed 
distance  (distortion)  between  imageGP  and  b. 

The  growing  points  update  heuristic:  The  growing  points  update  heuristic  is  responsible  for 
generating  new  growing  points  after  each  new  match  is  made.  For  all  experiments  reported  here, 
the  concave  comers  of  the  partially  encoded/decoded  image  are  chosen. 

The  dictionary  update  heuristic:  The  dictionary  update  heuristic  adapts  the  contents  of  the  dictionary 
D  to  the  part  of  the  image  that  is  currently  encoded/decoded.  All  experiments  reported  here  use  the 
OneRow+OneColumn  dictionary  update  heuristic  that  adds  (if  possible)  two  new  blocks  to  the 
dictionary,  constructed  by  extending  the  previously  matched  block  (or  part  of  it)  vertically  and 
horizontally  by  one  row. 

The  deletion  heuristic:  Maintains  the  dictionary  D  so  it  can  have  a  predefined  (constant)  size.  All 
experiments  reported  here  use  the  LRU  heuristic  (delete  the  entry  that  has  been  least  recently  used). 


1.2  Experimental  Results: 

We  used  the  following  image  test  set  (these  images  are  shown  in  Figure  2): 

ChestCAT:  Cat-scan  chest  image,  512  by  512  pixels,  8  bits  per  pixel. 

BrainMrSide:  Magnetic  resonance  medical  image  that  shows  a  side  cross-section  of  a 
head,  256  by  256  pixels,  8  bits  per  pixel;  this  is  the  medical  image  used  bv  Grav,  Cosman, 
andRiskin  [1991]. 

BrainMrTop:  Magnetic  resonance  medical  image  that  shows  a  top  cross-section  of  a 
head,  256  by  256  pixels,  8  bits  per  pixel. 

NASA5:  Band  5  of  a  7-band  image  of  Donaldsonville,  LA;  the  least  compressible  of  the  7 
bands  by  UNIX  compress.  3 1 


NASA6:  Band  6  of  a  7-band  image  of  Donaldsonville,  LA;  the  most  compressible  of  the  7 
bands  by  UNIX  compress. 

WomanHat:  The  standard  woman  in  the  hat  photo,  512  by  512  pixels,  8  bits  per  pixel. 

LivingRoom:  Two  people  in  the  living  room  of  an  old  house  with  light  coming  in  the 
window,  512  by  512  pixels,  8  bits  per  pixel. 

Fingerprint:  An  FBI  finger  print  image,  768  by  768  pixels,  8  bits  per  pixel;  includes 
some  text  at  the  top. 

Handwriting:  The  first  two  paragraphs  and  part  of  the  figure  of  page  165  of  Image  and 
Text  Compression  (Kluwer  Academic  Press,  Norwell,  MA)  written  by  hand  on  a  10  inch 
high  by  7.5  inch  wide  piece  of  gray  stationary  scanned  at  128  pixels  per  inch,  8  bits  per 
pixel;  approximately  1.2  million  bytes.    ■ 

Table  1  shows  three  experiments  for  each  image;  each  column  shows  to  the  left  of  the  dashed  line  a 
given  distortion  expressed  as  SNR  (or  PSNR  in  parentheses)  and  to  the  right  of  the  dashed  line  the 
compression  obtained  by  our  algorithm  and  by  JPEG  when  both  are  set  to  achieve  that  SNR.  Note 
that  although  our  algorithm  can  be  tuned  to  do  better  on  a  given  image,  the  same  set  of  parameters 
were  used  for  all  experiments  (only  the  distortion  threshold  was  varied), 


"Very 

snr(psnr) 

Good" 

ours/jpeg 

"Good" 

snr(psnr>  ours/jpeg 

"Fair" 

snr(psnr>  ours/jpeg 

BrainCAT 

29  (36) 

4.3  /3.0 

22  (29) 

8.9  /  4.8 

18  (25) 

12.7  /  6.7 

BrainMR_Side 

28.5  (39) 

4.1  /  4.6 

26.5  (37) 

4.9  /  6.1 

20.5  (31) 

10.3  /  15.8 

BrainMR_Top 

27  (35) 

2.9  /  2.4 

20.5  (28.5) 

5.7  /  3.9 

15.5  (23.5) 

10.8  /  6.6 

NASA5 

30.5  (41) 

4.2  /  4.1 

28  (38.5) 

5.6  /  5.9 

26  (36.5) 

7.5  /  8.5 

NASA6 

46  (51.5) 

22.8  /  8.4 

40.5  (46.5) 

80.1  /  64.7 

39  (45) 

106.5  /  65.1 

WomanHat 

35  (40.5) 

4.1  /  4.4 

30  (35) 

8.8  /  13.7 

27  (32.5) 

14.5  /  23.5 

LivingRoom 

32  (38) 

4.0  /  4.3 

27  (33) 

7.5  /  9.1 

24.5  (30.5) 

11.0  /  14.3 

Fingerprint 

32  (35) 

6.3  /  6.5 

24  (27) 

26.5  /  27.3 

22  (25) 

38.9  /  35.0 

Handwriting 

32  (33) 

17.0  /  9.5 

24.5  (25.5) 

60.1  /  32.0 

17.5  (18.5) 

177.0  /  67.3 

Table  1 


1.3   Complexity   Issues 


Decoding  involves  little  more  than  table  lookup  and  is  very  fast.  We  have  developed  a  KD-tree 
data  structure  for  representing  the  dynamic  dictionary  of  variable  sized  rectangles  that  speeds 
encoding  time  on  a  UNIX  workstation  from  several  hours  per  image  to  a  few  seconds  per  image 
with  no  significant  change  in  compression  of  quality.  A  number  of  parallel  /  hardware 
implementations  are  also  possible. 
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2.  Adaptive  Video  Compression 

A  key  component  of  many  practical  video  compression  systems  (including  MPEG  based  systems) 
is  displacement  estimation,  where  one  is  trying  to  "track"  blocks  of  pixels  from  one  frame  to  the 
next.  Traditional  displacement  estimation  algorithms  used  fixed  size  blocks.  Here,  we  allow 
variable  size  and  shaped  regions  of  pixels  to  be  tracked  from  one  frame  to  the  next.  Pixels  that 
move  together  are  merged  into  a  group  called  "super  blocks"  (which  segment  the  frame);  when 
pixels  in  a  super  block  move  in  different  directions  they  are  split  off  from  the  block.  Information 
about  these  splits  along  with  corrections  to  regions  of  unacceptable  error  is  primarily  what 
comprises  the  compressed  data  stream.  Information  about  motion  in  the  image  is  implicit  in  the 
segmentation  and  split  information  and  can  be  used  to  improve  the  error  correction  process. 

Experiments  have  been  performed  with  the  following  test  set  (Figure  3  shows  sample, frames): 

Salesman:  This  standard  test  sequence  (obtained  by  anonymous  ftp  at  ipl.rpi.edu) 
consists  of  448  frames,  360  by  288  pixels  per  frame,  8  bits  per  pixel.  It  contains  relatively 
little  detail  or  motion,  typical  of  the  head  and  shoulder  sequences  common  in  video 
telephone  applications. 

Fog:  From  the  motion  picture  "Casablanca",  the  final  scene  when  Humphrey  Bogart  and 
Ingrid  Bergman  say  good-bye  in  the  fog  at  the  airport.  This  sequence  is  composed  of  60 
frames,  152  by  1 14  pixels  per  frame,  8  bits  per  pixel,  digitized  at  a  rate  of  12  frames  per 
second.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  noisy  movement  due  to  the  foggy  background. 

Kids:  From  the  motion  picture  "It's  a  Wonderful  Life",  it's  one  of  the  first  scenes,  where 
kids  (the  main  characters  as  children)  are  sitting  at  a  desk.  This  sequence  is  composed  of 
100  frames,  152  by  1 14  pixels  per  frame,  8  bits  per  pixel,  digitized  at  a  rate  of  12  frames 
per  second.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  movement  due  to  the  presence  of  three  characters. 

Mountains:  From  the  motion  picture  "The  Sound  of  Music",  one  of  the  final  scenes, 
where  the  main  characters  are  walking  in  the  mountains.  This  sequence  is  composed  of  60 
frames,  152  by  1 14  pixels  per  frame,  8  bits  per  pixel,  digitized  at  a  rate  of  12  frames  per 
second.  The  scene  involve  a  noticeable  amount  of  movement. 

Pastorale:  From  the  motion  picture  "Fantasia",  a  scene  from  the  part  of  the  movie 
illustrating  Beethoven's  6th  Symphony.  This  sequence  is  composed  of  60  frames,  152  by 
1 14  pixels  per  frame,  8  bits  per  pixel,  digitized  at  a  rate  of  12  frames  per  second. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  we  have  obtained  comparing  our  algorithm  to  a  standard  fixed  size 
block,  full  search  algorithm.  The  first  column  of  the  table  identifies  the  sequence,  the  second 
column  reports  for  each  sequence  the  average  SNR  (in  db)  between  consecutive  frames  as  a 
measure  of  their  correlation.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  present  the  results  of  the  comparison 
between  the  standard  algorithm  and  the  Split-Merge  algorithm  for  the  test  sequences.  We  have  run 
the  standard  algorithm  with  block  size  8  (8  pixels  by  8  pixels  blocks)  and  block  size  4  (4  pixels  by 
4  pixels  blocks)  and  we  have  reported  in  the  first  subcolumns  of  the  third  and  fourth  columns  the 
average  SNR  between  the  original  frames  and  the  prediction  obtained.  Then  we  have  run  our 
algorithm  setting  the  parameters  in  such  a  way  to  achieve  that  same  average  SNR  and  in  the  second 
subcolumns  we  have  compared  the  size  of  the  predictions;  that  is,  the  number  of  bytes  needed  to 
send  the  prediction  from  the  encoder  to  the  decoder  assuming  no  lossless  compression  is 
performed.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  for  the  same  SNR,  our  algorithm  has  in  general  a  noticeable 
saving  in  size  respect  to  the  standard  fixed  block,  full  search  algorithm,  In  the  sequence  "Fog"  the 
foggy  background  produces  noisy  effects  on  the  segmentation  performed  by  the  Split-Merge 
algorithm,  those  effects  are  particularly  relevant  when  we  use  a  very  small  initial  block  size  (2 
pixels  by  2  pixels).  This  is  why  the  Split-Merge  outperforms  the  standard  algorithm  in  all 
experiments  but  in  the  case  of  the  sequence  "Fog"  and  initial  blocksize  2. 
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Sequence 

Correlation 

(Previous    Frame) 
SNR 

Full  Search  bs8 

vs 
Split  Merge  bs4 

SNR      !       SIZE 

Full  Search  bs4 

vs 
Split  Merge  bs2 

SNR       ;      SIZE 

Salesman 

22.91  db 

25.57  db 

1822.5 

vs 
444.07 

26.57  db 

5670 

vs 
3733 

Mountains 

19.81  db 

23.48  db 

300 

vs 

138,96 

24.92  db 

931 

vs 
857,03 

Fog 

34,29  db 

35.22  db 

300 

vs 

141.06 

36.94  db 

931 

vs 
1248 

Kids 

25.87  db 

27.59  db 

300 

vs 
84.47 

28.38  db 

931 

vs 

695,58 

Pastorale 

22.79  db 

24.12  db 

300 

vs 

90,71 

27.70  db 

931 

vs 

893,20 
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Electronic  Democracy  or  Electronic  Tranqualizer 
Where  are  we  going  on  the  Information  Superhighway? 

Barbara  Simons* 
Chair,  U.S.  Public  Policy  Committee  of  the  ACM  (USACM) 


Technical  and  policy  decisions  can  fre- 
quently have  an  unanticipated  impact.  For  ex- 
ample, the  post- WWII  road  building  program 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  the  suburbs  and  the 
decline  of  the  inner  cities.  A  computing  re- 
lated example  for  which  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  long  term  impact  is  the  U.S.  government's 
decision  to  develop  and  promote  escrowed  key 
encryption  —  i.e.  the  Clipper  Chip.  Another 
recent  example  is  the  "Communications  De- 
cency Act  of  1995"  (S314),  introduced  by  Sen. 
Exon,  which  would  make  all  telecommunica- 
tions service  providers  criminally  liable  for  ev- 
ery message,  file,  or  other  content  carried  on 
their  networks. 

Some  general  issues  include: 

•  Will  the  Nil  be  primarily  passive  (movies 
and  pizza  on  demand)  or  will  it  be 
strongly  interactive,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Internet? 

•  What  type  of  privacy  and  security  protec- 
tions will  be  adopted?  Some  are  necessary 
in  order  for  electronic  commerce  to  flour- 
ish, but  what  types  will  these  be?  What 
will  be  their  side-effects? 

•  Will  the  government  or  other  users  be 
able  to  monitor  communication  contents? 
communications  traffic? 


•  What  is  the  meaning  of  "community  stan- 
dards" in  pornography  cases  in  which  ma- 
terial is  distributed  nationally  or  even  in- 
ternationally? Who  has  legal  jurisdic- 
tion? 

•  Will  there  be  controls  over  the  flow  of  in- 
formation? 

•  How  will  intellectual  property  be  pro- 
tected? 

•  Will  we  bring  the  public  schools  on-line, 
and  if  so,  how?  At  a  time  of  government 
cutbacks,  who  will  fund  this  initiative? 

•  Will  citizen  participation  in  democracy  be 
increased? 


•  What  is  "universal  access" 
provided? 


and  will  it  be 


Special  interest  groups  are  spending  a  lot  of 
money  in  attempting  to  influence  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  As  the  builders  and  early 
users  of  the  net,  we  have  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  technical  options  and  difficulties. 
What  should  be  our  role  in  providing  input  for 
the  debate? 


*IBM  Santa  Teresa  Laboratory 
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Intellectual  Property  Issues  on  the 

Information  Superhighway: 

Testimony  of  Barbara  Simons,  Chair  USACM 

This  morning's  meeting  was  chaired  by 
Bruce  Lehman,  Ass't  Sec'y  of  Commerce  and 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks. 
Also  present  were  Bruce  McConnell,  Chief,  In- 
formation Policy /Technology  Branch,  0MB, 
Esther  Dyson,  President,  EDventure  Holdings, 
Inc,  and  Frances  Preston,  President  and  CEO, 
Broadcast  Music  Inc.  Dyson  and  Preston  are 
members  of  the  Nil  Advisory  Council. 

Of  the  fourteen  people  who  testified,  I  was 
the  only  one  who  represented  the  users.  The 
testimony  of  Sandra  Whisler,  Ass't  Director 
for  Electronic  Publishing,  U.  of  Ca  Press,  and 
of  Pieter  Bolman,  President,  Academic  Press, 
was  thoughtful,  reasoned,  and  balanced.  But 
some  of  the  other  comments  I  heard  were 
quite  disturbing.  One  person  seriously  pro- 
posed that  there  be  the  ability  to  monitor 
the  contents  of  everything  that  went  over  the 
net,  so  that  violators  of  intellectual  property 
could  be  apprehended.  He  seemed  indiiferent 
to  my  observation  that  such  an  approach  not 
only  violated  notions  of  privacy  but  also  would 
facilitate  government  monitoring  of  the  citi- 
zenry. He  also  wanted  to  make  bboard  opera- 
tors legally  liable  for  everything  that  went  over 
their  bboard.  Another  person  argued  that  an 
encryption  scheme  that  was  kept  confidential 
was  by  its  very  nature  more  secure  than  one 
that  was  made  public. 

Although  I  suggested  a  metering  method  of 
billing  for  the  net,  I  also  pointed  out  in  my 
comments  that  such  a  billing  scheme  implies 
major  privacy  concerns  and,  consequently,  we 
would  need  additional  legal  protection  to  pre- 
vent vendors  from  selling  information  about 
individuals.  While  I  was  told  that  the  Nil 
committee  is  considering  privacy  issues,  I  did 
not  have  the  feeling  today  that  privacy  pro- 
tection was  of  primary  concern  to  most  of  the 
folks  who  testified. 

Barbara 

P.S,  William  Ferguson,  VP,  Marketing  and 
Sales,  Semaphore  Communications  Corp,  gave 
a  very  lively  presentation  in  which  he  com- 
plained bitterly  about  how  the  gov't  policy  on 
the  export  of  encryption  software  and  hard- 
ware was  constraining  his  and  other  U.S.  busi- 
nesses. 


MEGA-PROJECT  III  of  the 

INFORMATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

TASK  FORCE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

and  the  SECURITY  ISSUES  FORUM  of  the 

INFORMATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

TASK  FORCE 

Comments  of  Dr.  Barbara  Simons 
Chair,  USACM,  US  Public  Policy  Committee, 
the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery 
October  20,  1994 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you  today.  As  a  representative  of  the 
computing  profession,  I  particularly  welcome 
the  chance  to  discuss  the  development  of  the 
Nil  with  the  Advisory  Committee. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  USACM,  the 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery's  Com- 
mittee on  public  policy.  ACM  is  a  non-profit 
educational  and  scientific  society  dedicated  to 
the  development  and  use  of  information  tech- 
nology, and  to  addressing  the  impact  informa- 
tion technology  has  on  the  world's  major  so- 
cial challenges.  The  85,000  members  of  ACM 
are  an  outstanding  resource  for  information, 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  assist  in  any  way 
we  can.  The  ACM  committee  that  I  chair 
is  particularly  interested  in  policy  and-  social 
issues  involving  network  policy,  including  en- 
cryption, privacy,  access  issues,  and  computers 
in  education.  I  have  brought  with  me  several 
documents,  including  an  article  I  wrote  list- 
ing questions  about  the  Nil  and  ACM  and 
USACM  statements  on  privacy,  access,  and 
the  escrowed  encryption  standard.  I  have  also 
brought  a  copy  of  our  in-depth  study  of  en- 
cryption policy  in  the  U.S.  entitled  "Codes, 
Keys,  and  Conflicts:  Issues  in  U.S.  Crypto  Pol- 
icy". Incidentally,  ACM  is  distributing  this 
study  free  of  charge  on  the  net.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  is  a  "best  seller,"  but  because  it  is 
available  from  several  sites  on  the  net,  I  have 
no  idea  of  how  many  people  have  downloaded 
a  copy, 

I  started  using  the  net  in  the  late  '70s,  while 
still  a  graduate  student  in  computer  science  at 
U.C.  Berkeley,  and  I  could  not  function  with- 
out it.  I  have  used  the  net  for  such  dissimilar 
activities  as  writing  papers  and  running  US- 
ACM. As  an  aside,  even  I  have  not  met  all  the 
members  of  my  committee.  Nonetheless,  we 
function  very  eff'ectively  using  the  Internet  for 
our  communications. 
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While  I'm  not  quite  an  old-timer,  I  have 
been  in  the  field  long  enough  to  witness  the 
extraordinary  computer-based  revolution  that 
has  changed  how  we  store  and  manipulate  in- 
formation. This  revolution  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  could  without  this  wonderful  technol- 
ogy. But,  this  same  revolution  has  also  cre- 
ated some  significant  problems  for  industry.  A 
digitally  stored  document  or  program  can  be 
disseminated  for  very  little  or  no  cost,  either 
by  shipping  it  over  the  net  or  by  download- 
ing it  onto  a  floppy  disk  which  can  be  given  to 
someone  else. 

Consequently,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Can  we  protect  digitally  stored  intellec- 
tual property  using; 

•  technology? 

•  financial  disincentives? 

•  new  approaches? 

•  the  law? 

2.  What  are  the  trade-off"s  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches? 

It's  not  possible  in  the  small  amount  of  time 
that  I  have  available  to  me  to  discuss  any  of 
these  options  in  detail.  So  I  shall  state  my 
views  very  briefly. 

There  are  a  variety  of  technical  approaches 
for  protecting  intellectual  property  that  one 
can  contemplate.  While  it's  impossible  to  de- 
velop a  technique  that  is  absolutely  foolproof, 
people  are  currently  working  on  technologies, 
using,  for  example,  encryption,  that  are  likely 
to  discourage  the  vast  majority  of  people  from 
stealing  intellectual  property.  An  analogy  can 
be  made  to  the  book  publishing  business.  Pho- 
tocopy machines  can  be  used  to  copy  books, 
but  yet  most  people  will  choose  to  buy  a  book, 
rather  than  copy  one  that  belongs  to  someone 
else. 

The  idea  behind  financial  disincentives  is 
that  the  cost  of  obtaining  information  should 
make  it  not  worth  one's  while  to  copy  and  dis- 
tribute protected  material.  An  efficient  and 
inexpensive  automatic  billing  mechanism  on 
the  net  could  be  used  to  process  transactions 
that  cost  only  a  few  cents  or  even  a  few  dol- 
lars. If  the  costs  are  sufficiently  low  to  obtain 


a  copy  legitimately,  I'm  unlikely  to  distribute 
my  copy  to  my  friends.  There  is  material  for 
which  this  approach  would  not  be  suitable,  but 
cheap  access  could  provide  at  least  a  partial  so- 
lution that  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  technologies. 

New  technologies  frequently  require  new  ap- 
proaches. An  interesting  example  is  what 
happened  in  India  to  the  Indian  cable  com- 
pany Star.  People  started  purchasing  satel- 
lite dishes  for  reception  of  Star  and  then  (il- 
legally) selling  the  programming  to  apartment 
homes.  Instead  of  attempting  to  arrest  these 
small  entrepreneurs.  Star  made  their  product 
free  to  everyone  and  used  the  large  audience  as 
a  selling  point  for  advertisers.  Similar  propos- 
als have  been  made  for  the  net,  e.g.  a  bboard 
for  dentists  could  be  free  to  all  and  contain 
advertising  that  is  aimed  at  dentists.  Given 
the  flexibility  of  the  net,  I  would  hope  that 
any  system  that  uses  advertising  to  cover  costs 
would  allow  the  user  the  option  of  paying  to 
not  receive  advertising. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  legal  issues,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  directly  about  them, 
or  about  the  recently  issued  report  on  intel- 
lectual property  rights.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  law  might  be  used  as  a  blunt 
tool  out  of  frustration  from  the  lack  of  guaran- 
tees with  other  methods.  We  need  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  don't  make  laws  that  are  rou- 
tinely violated,  both  because  of  the  selective 
enforcement  aspects  of  such  laws  and  because 
of  the  contempt  for  the  law  that  is  engendered 
by  laws  that  are  by  and  large  unenforceable. 

I  have  mentioned  trade-oflTs  to  various  ap- 
proaches. We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  other  important  goals  in  addition  to  that 
of  protecting  intellectual  property.  In  particu- 
lar, there  is  the  larger  goal  of  promoting  public 
access  and  use  of  the  Internet.  Like  copyright 
generally,  this  goal  also  raises  questions  about 
crafting  incentives  that  serve  public  interests. 

Much  of  the  development  on  the  Internet 
has  taken  place  without  commercial  incen- 
tives. This  is  not  to  suggest  that  commer- 
cial incentives  should  be  discouraged.  Rather, 
it  is  to  remind  the  advisory  committee  that 
there  are  other  important  incentives  for  Inter- 
rfet  users  that  should  be  preserved. 

For  example,  there  is  within  the  user  com- 
munity a  strong  belief  in  sharing  information 
and  ideas  as  much  as  possible,  except  of  course 
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where  there  are  specific  business  restrictions. 
Many  of  the  standards  on  the  Internet  evolved 
in  an  open,  non-proprietary  way.  Even  the 
popular  program  Mosaic  has  spread  around 
the  network  without  cost  to  the  users. 

The  computer  science  community  favors 
sharing  because  it  promotes  innovation,  coop- 
eration, and  the  development  of  good  ideas. 
This  is  a  spirit  that  you  should  be  careful  to 
preserve  as  the  development  of  the  national 
network  moves  forward. 

There  is  also  within  the  library  community 
-  a  group  I  should  add  that  now  includes 
many  computer  science  professionals  -  a  simi- 
lar commitment  to  the  open  exchange  of  infor- 
mation. Libraries  work  best  when  information 
is  made  freely  available  with  as  few  obstacles 
to  access  and  use  as  possible. 

The  growth  of  Internet  sites  with  FTP  ca- 
pability, WAIS,  Gopher,  and  Web  access  are 
recreating  the  library  across  the  nation's  elec- 
tronic networks. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  the  openness  and 
the  sharing  that  the  computer  science  and  li- 
brary communities  have  promoted?  Perhaps 
the  most  obvious  is  the  growth  of  the  In- 
ternet itself,  which  owes  much  of  it  develop- 
ment to  the  contributions  of  individuals  work- 
ing collaboratively  without  compensation  to 
make  communications  technology  more  acces- 
sible and  more  useful. 

There  are  larger  social  benefits  as  well.  The 
spirit  of  openness  has,  for  example,  encour- 
aged school  children  in  inner  city  schools  and 
rural  parts  of  the  country  to  explore  new 
worlds,  to  learn  new  skills,  and  to  make  new 
friends.  The  recent  grants  from  the  NTIA 
should  help  further  these  efforts.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  computer  science  community  are 
very  excited  about  these  new  projects. 

Commercial  applications  of  the  Internet 
should  be  welcomed  and  encouraged.  But  so 
too  should  the  continued  growth  of  open  and 
accessible  networks  that  reach  corners  of  our 
communities  that  might  otherwise  might  be 
ignored. 

Clearly,  access  to  the  Internet  alone  will  not 
solve  the  many  problems  in  our  country.  How- 
ever, if  we  erect  more  barriers  between  com- 
munities, we  will  move  further  away  from  the 
goal  of  a  technically  literate,  well  trained  work- 
force. 

The  Constitution  speaks  of  copyright  in  the 


context  of  promoting  "the  Progress  of  Science 
and  Useful  Arts" .  The  computer  science  pro- 
fession has  already  made  many  contributions 
in  this  spirit.  We  hope  that  the  IITF  Advisory 
Committee  will  continue  to  encourage  such  ef- 
forts. 

[end] 
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THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  INFORMATION 

INFRASTRUCTURE  -  ACCESS  ISSUES 

Statement  of  US  ACM,  the  Public  Policy 

Committee  of  ACM 

The  Association  for  Computing  Machinery 
(ACM)  endorses  the  creation  of  a  National  In- 
formation Infrastructure  (Nil)  in  the  United 
States. 

An  Nil  that  brings  an  open  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  U.S.  citizens  can  improve  economic 
well-being  and  can  bring  major  advances  in 
areas  such  as  education,  public  health,  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  a  wide  range  of  government 
and  social  services.  As  users  of  the  precursors 
of  the  Nil,  ACM  members  are  well  aware  of 
the  benefits  such  a  system  can  offer  for  busi- 
ness, education,  communication,  information, 
improved  productivity,  and  quality  of  life. 

USACM  believes  that  such  wide-reaching  in- 
frastructure must  guarantee  that  the  system 
be  affordable  and  accessible  for  all.  Access  has 
several  dimensions,  most  of  which  require  pub- 
lic policy  attention: 

•  Availability-An  eventual  Nil  must  be 
geographically  ubiquitous  and  accessi- 
ble to  everyone,  both  users  and  service 
providers. 

•  Protection  of  information  rights-Privacy, 
property  rights,  public  access  rights,  and 
freedom  of  speech  will  have  to  be  pro- 
tected, Lack  of  such  protections  will  dis- 
courage public  access  and  exchange  of 
ideas. 

•  Affordability-Connection  to  a  Nil  should 
be  priced  so  that  there  can  be  universal 
access  to  a  basic  level  of  services.  Also, 
access  should  be  made  available  through 
pubhc  schools  and  public  libraries,  es- 
pecially those  in  economically  disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods. 

•  Access  to  public  services-The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment will  need  to  assure  that  applica- 
tions with  broad  public  benefit,  such  as 
interaction  with  government  agencies  and 
access  to  public  data,  are  developed  and 
made  available. 

•  Lack  of  bias-Explicit  efforts  are  needed 
to  ensure  that  the  Nil  addresses  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  citizens  and  decreases  the 


current  cultural  and  gender  gaps  in  tech- 
nologically oriented  services.  All  mem- 
bers of  society  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  information-technology  literate. 

•  Ease  of  use-Access  to  the  network  and 
its  basic  services  must  be  made  so  sim- 
ple that  even  novices  can  use  them  and 
experts  can  work  rapidly  and  effectively. 

USACM  believes  that  such  an  Nil  is  techni- 
cally feasible.  That  is  not  to  say  all  problems 
are  solved.  Many  of  the  technical  issues  are 
at  the  frontier  of  computer  research  and  must 
receive  proper  attention.  Many  of  the  applica- 
tions envisioned  are  large  and  complex,  and 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  much  of  the 
computer/communications  industry,  in  areas 
that  have  posed  substantial  difficulties  in  the 
past. 

We  urge  that  the  goals  listed  above  be  con- 
sidered of  primary  importance  in  the  research, 
design,  and  implementation  of  the  Nil,  and 
that  the  broader  public  be  included  in  the  dis- 
cussions among  technical  and  political  partici- 
pants that  will  lead  to  decisions.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  forge  the  necessary  agreements  among 
the  many  different  voices  to  be  heard,  but  it 
is  a  crucial  part  of  shaping  the  information  fu- 
ture. 
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USACM  Position  on  the  Escrowed 
Encryption  Standaird 


The  ACM  study  "Codes,  Keys  and  Conflicts: 
Issues  in  U.S  Crypto  Policy"  sets  forth  the 
complex  technical  and  social  issues  underlying 
the  current  debate  over  widespread  use  of  en- 
cryption. The  importance  of  encryption,  and 
the  need  for  appropriate  policies,  will  increase 
as  networked  communication  grows.  Security 
and  privacy  of  electronic  communications  are 
vital  to  the  development  of  national  and  inter- 
national information  infrastructures. 

The  Clipper  Chip,  or  "Escrowed  Encryption 
Standard"  (EES)  Initiative,  raises  fundamen- 
tal policy  issues  that  must  be  fully  addressed 
and  publicly  debated.  After  reviewing  the 
ACM  study,  which  provides  a  balanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues,  the  U.S.  Public  Policy 
Committee  of  ACM  (USACM)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations. 

1.  The  USACM  supports  the  devel- 
opment of  public  policies  and  technical 
standards  for  communications  security 
in  open  forums  in  which  all  stakeholders 
-  government,  industry,  and  the  public  - 
participate.  Because  we  are  moving  rapidly 
to  open  networks,  a  prerequisite  for  the  suc- 
cess of  those  networks  must  be  standards  for 
which  there  is  widespread  consensus,  includ- 
ing international  acceptance.  The  USACM 
believes  that  communications  security  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  secret  processes  and 
classified  algorithms.  We  support  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Computer  Security  Act  of 
1987,  in  which  Congress  expressed  its  prefer- 
ence for  the  development  of  open  and  unclas- 
sified security  standards. 

2.  The  USACM  recommends  that 
any  encryption  standard  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  government  not  place  U.S.  manu- 
facturers at  a  disadvantage  in  the  global 
market  or  adversely  affect  technological 
development  within  the  United  States, 
Few  other  nations  are  likely  to  adopt  a  stan- 
dard that  includes  a  classified  algorithm  and 
keys  escrowed  with  the  U.S.  government. 

3.  The  USACM  supports  changes  in 
the  process  of  developing  Federal  In- 
formation Processing  Standards  (FIPS) 
employed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology.    This  process 


is  currently  predicated  on  the  use  of  such  stan- 
dards solely  to  support  Federal  procurement. 
Increasingly,  the  standards  set  through  the 
FIPS  process  directly  affect  non-federal  orga- 
nizations and  the  public  at  large.  In  the  case 
of  the  EES,  the  vast  majority  of  comments 
solicited  by  NIST  opposed  the  standard,  but 
were  openly  ignored.  The  USACM  recom- 
mends that  the  standards  process  be  placed 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  so 
that  citizens  may  have  the  same  opportunity 
ta  challenge  government  actions  in  the  area  of 
information  processing  standards  as  they  do 
in  other  important  aspects  of  Federal  agency 
policy  making. 

4.  The  USACM  urges  the  Administra- 
tion at  this  point  to  withdraw  the  Clip- 
per Chip  proposal  and  to  begin  an  open 
and  public  review  of  encryption  policy. 
The  escrowed  encryption  initiative  raises  vital 
issues  of  privacy,  law  enforcement,  competi- 
tiveness and  scientific  innovation  that  must  be 
openly  discussed. 

5.  The  USACM  reaffirms  its  support 
for  privacy  protection  and  urges  the  ad- 
ministration to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  and  institutional 
practices  that  will  provide  real  privacy 
for  future  users  of  the  National  Infor- 
mation Infrastructure. 
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March  22,  1995 

Honorable  James  Exon 
United  States  Senate 
SH-528 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Exon: 

We  are  writing  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  leading  computing  societies  in  the  United  States  about  the  proposed 
Communication  Decency  Act.  The  memberships  of  our  societies  include  scientists,  engineers,  and  comput- 
ing practitioners  from  every  university,  industrial  research  institution,  government  laboratory,  and  major 
computer  firm  in  the  United  States. 

We  share  your  concern  about  the  inappropriate  and  improper  use  of  computer  networks  to  send  indecent 
material.  However,  we  are  deeply  worried  about  the  potential  damage  to  our  nation's  communications 
infrastructure  that  seems  likely  to  result  from  the  Communication  Decency  Act  as  presently  drafted.  In 
particular,  this  legislation  would  impose  unreasonable  technical  and  financial  burdens  on  the  increasing 
number  of  institutions,  large  and  small,  that  rely  on  the  Internet  for  communication.  We  believe  that  these 
burdens  will  significantly  harm  the  technological  and  communications  opportunities  now  emerging  from  the 
Internet. 

The  growth  of  computer  networks  in  the  past  two  decades  has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  entire  country. 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  continue  encouragement  of  the  technical  innovation,  economic  growth,  and 
world  scientific  leadership  that  our  nation's  computer  networks  have  provided. 

To  allow  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  issues,  we  urge  you  to  hold  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  the  Communication  Decency  Act.  We  would  be  pleased  to  serve  as  a  resource  for  you  in  this  process,  by 
providing  analysis,  expertise,  and  witnesses. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  of  our  comments.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 
Sincerely, 


Barbara  J.  Grosz,  President 

American  Association  for  Artificial  Intelligence 

Menlo  Park,  CA 


Stuart  H.  Zweben,  President 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery 
New  York,  NY 


Eric  Roberts,  President 

Computer  Professionals  for  Social  Responsibility 

Palo  Alto,  CA 


Ronald  Hoelzeman,  President 
IEEE  Computer  Society 
Washington,  DC 


Margaret  H.  Wright,  President 

Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics 

Philadelphia,  PA 
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Video  And  Image  Semantics: 
Advanced  Tools  For  Telecommunications 

Alex  Pentland,  Rosalind  Picard,  Glorianna  Davenport,  Ken  Haase 

The  Media  Laboratory 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

March  30,  1995 


1      Introduction 

Within  the  next  decade,  the  majority  of  data 
carried  over  telecommunications  ]lnks  is  likely  to 
be  visual  material.  The  biggest  problem  in  dehv- 
ering  video  and  image  services  is  that  the  tech- 
nology for  organizing,  searching,  and  presenting 
images  is  stiU  in  its  infancy.  Consequently  the 
goal  of  the  M.I.T.  Media  Laboratory's  Advanced 
Tools  for  Telecommunications  Project,  funded 
by  BT  (British  Telecom),  is  to  develop  tools  for 
automatically  understanding  and  using  the  se- 
mantics of  video  and  image  materials. 

To  support  visual  services,  we  must  first  be 
able  to  build  multimedia  databases  quickly  and 
cheaply.  We  must  be  able  to  extract  and  rep- 
resent the  content  of  the  video  cUps  and  images 
sufficiently  weU  that  the  computer  can  automati- 
cally select  material  that  fulfills  the  needs  of  wide 
range  of  users  and  purposes.  And  finally,  the 
computer  must  be  able  to  automatically  assem- 
ble this  material  into  a  coherent  presentation. 

Figure  1  shows  the  outhnes  of  the  system 
we  are  building.  Video  and  image  material 
is  brought  in  over  ISDN  Unes,  parsed  into 
keyframes,  subjected  to  semantics-preserving 
image  compression,  and  stored  in  an  analogi- 
cal database.  This  material  can  then  be  further 
annotated  off-Une.  When  users  ask  a  question, 
the  stored  semantics  and  on-hne  similarity  judge- 
ments are  used  to  automaticaUy  assemble  a  mul- 


timedia presentation  that  can  be  sent  out  over 
the  telecommunications  network. 


2      Semantics-Preserving    Com- 
pression 

Usually  it  is  impossible  to  completely  annotate 
a  multimedia  database.  For  instance,  if  we  had 
1,000  pictures  of  people,  and  we  wanted  to  be 
able  to  compare  people  based  on  their  appear- 
ance, we  would  have  to  enter  almost  500,000 
database  entries! 

For  such  comparison  questions,  it  would  be 
much  better  if  the  computer  could  "see"  what  is 
in  the  images,  so  that  it  could  answer  our  ques- 
tions by  looking  through  the  pictures.  One  prob- 
lem with  this  approach  is  that  images  are  just  too 
large  to  efiiciently  store  and  search  thousands  of 
them. 

To  effectively  search  through  images  and 
video,  you  need  to  be  able  to  express  the  con- 
tent of  the  image  in  a  very  compact  way.  The 
abihty  to  compress  an  image  based  on  it's  seman- 
tic content  is  is  often  called  semantic  bandwidth 
compression.  We  have  extended  this  idea,  and 
appUed  it  to  multimedia  databases. 

Our  system  functions  by  taking  measurements 
of  image  features  —  brightness,  edges,  texture 
measures,  etc.  ^  and  then  using  either  the 
Karhunen-Loeve  or  Wold  transforms  to  obtain 
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Figure  1:  Overview  of  the  system  we  are  building:  incoming  video  and  imagery  is  subjected  to 
semantics-preserving  compression,  and  stored  in  an  analogical  database.  Further  annotations  can 
be  added  ofF-Hne.  When  a  user  query  is  received,  the  stored  semantics  are  used  to  automatically 
create  an  appropriate  presentation 


Figure  2:  Semantics-preserving  compression.  Shown  here  are  three  examples  of  images  recon- 
structed from  the  coefficients  used  for  database  search,  (a)  30  coefficients,  (b)  100  coefficients,  (c) 
60  coefficients 
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Figure  3:  Using  motion  and  color  information,  we  can  separate  foreground  objects  from  bacl<ground. 
This  figure  shows  a  system  that  extracts  the  outlines  of  people  in  view;  a  geometric  analysis  of  the 
outline  is  then  used  to  label  position  of  head,  hands,  and  feet.  This  system  runs  at  20  frames/second 
without  special  hardware. 


a  compact  description  of  the  set  of  images  in 
terms  of  their  most  salient  characteristics  [2,  11]. 
The  Karhunen-Loeve  transform  is  used  when  the 
detailed  relations  between  things  are  important, 
such  when  describing  the  geometry  of  a  scene  or 
a  human  face.  The  Wold  transform  is  used  when 
describing  more  textural  properties,  such  as  ori- 
entation, randomness,  or  periodicity. 

In  both  cases  the  resulting  representation  of 
the  image  content  can  be  searched  directly,  with- 
out decompression,  to  find  objects  and  compare 
textures.  This  new  representation  technique, 
which  we  call  semantics-preserving  compression, 
can  also  provide  an  extremely  compact  code  for 
image  compression  purposes.  Some  examples  of 
semantics-preserving  compression  are  shown  in 
Figure  2. 

An  example  of  semantics-preserving  compres- 
sion appUed  to  video  is  keyframe  extraction.  Ed- 
itors and  artists  have  long  known  that  the  se- 
mantic content  of  video  can  be  accurately  sum- 
marized by  a  series  of  appropriately-selected 
frames  (images)  taken  from  the  video  stream. 
These  still-frame  images  are  called  A-eyfraraes 
and  a  sequence  of  them  is  called  a  storybo&rd. 

Keyframes  are  images  that  are  "characteris- 
tic" or  "typical"  of  the  video  chp's  content;  we 
have  found  that  good  keyframes  can  be  found 


by  analysis  of  the  camera  and  scene  motion.  For 
instance,  good  keyframes  often  occur  in  the  mid- 
dle of  no-motion  segments,  and  in  the  middle  of 
segments  where  the  camera  is  tracking  a  fore- 
ground object,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  clips. 

We  can  automatically  extract  such  keyframes 
by  computer  analysis  of  the  image  motion  in 
the  video  clip.  By  finding  coherent  subre- 
gions  of  motion  in  the  video  clip,  we  can  au- 
tomatically segment  the  scene  into  foreground, 
midground,  and  background,  as  illustrated  ■  in 
Figure  3.  Then  by  comparison  of  foreground  and 
background  motions,  we  can  automatically  select 
useful  keyframes  [2]. 


Power- Assisted 
and  Annotation 


Browsing 


We  have  used  this  approach  to  create  a  browsing 
and  database  search  tool  called  PHOTOBOOK 
[2].  This  tool  allows  the  user  to  browse  large  im- 
age databases  quickly  and  efficiently,  using  both 
textual  annotation  information  and  by  having 
the  computer  search  the  images  directly  based 
on  their  content.  This  allows  people  to  search 
in  a  flexible  and  intuitive  manner,  using  either 
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analogies,  e.g.,  "show  me  this  type  of  image," 
or  visual  similarities,  e.g.,  "show  me  images  that 
look  like  this."  Figure  4  shows  using  PHOTO- 
BOOK  to  find  similar  keyframes  from  a  video 
database. 

Using  the  Karhunen-Loeve  approach,  PHO- 
TOBOOK  has  been  shown  to  be  95%  accurate  at 
recognizing  people,  and  over  99.9%  accurate  at 
verifing  people's  identity... accuracy  figures  that 
are  competitive  with  fingerprints.  Using  the 
Wold  model,  PHOTOBOOK  is  also  very  effec- 
tive at  finding  perceptually-similar  textures  in 
image  databases.  In  testing  of  texture  recog- 
nition, PHOTOBOOK  has  shown  itself  to  be 
surprisingly  accurate  at  mirroring  people's  per- 
ceptual categories,  making  it  useful  for  finding 
semanticaUy-similar  textures. 


ate  a  video  presentation  that  answers  the  user's 
question  [7]. 

5      Conclusion 

We  have  described  a  prototype  system  that 
is  built  on  the  idea  of  parsing  video  into 
semantically- meaningful  chunks,  and  then  en- 
coding those  chunks  into  a  compact,  easily- 
searchable  representation  that  preserves  the 
visual  similarity  relations.  This  semantics- 
preserving  compression  process  can  then  be  aug- 
mented with  textual  and  analogical  annotations. 
The  result  is  a  representation  of  the  visual  mate- 
rial that  can  be  used  to  automatically  assemble 
and  efficiently  edit  multimedia  presentations  in 
response  to  user's  needs. 


4     Power-Assisted    Video    Pre- 
sentations 

Given  a  user  query,  the  system  uses  "seman- 
tic templates"  to  search  the  database  for  entries 
that  are  relevant  to  answering  the  user's  ques- 
tions. However  providing  multimedia  informa- 
tion is  not  like  providing  the  latest  cost  figures 
from  accounting.  Each  multimedia  item  shows 
only  a  small  scene  or  action,  so  to  provide  infor- 
mation you  have  to  string  a  series  of  images  and 
video  clips  together  so  that  they  tell  a  story. 

Because  the  material  available  for  each  query 
will  be  difterent,  the  machine  must  use  similar- 
ity judgements  (based  on  descriptions  generated 
by  semantics-preserving  compression)  together 
with  analogical  reasoning  to  decide  what  shots 
and  stories  best  match  the  query.  In  our  system 
this  is  accomplished  using  FRAMER,  a  persis- 
tent knowledge  representation  that  uses  analogi- 
cal and  similarity  reasoning  in  addition  to  logical 
and  set  operations  [6]. 

This  aUows  the  system  to  know  which  video 
clips  are  "right"  for  telling  a  particular  story  in 
the  current  context.  Finally,  the  system  assem- 
bles these  clips  using  a  story  template,  to  cre- 
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Current,  "Information  Base"  models  of  information  access,  particularly  for 
the  evolving  Global  Information  Network  and  World-Wide  Web,  are 
limited.   To  be  used  effectively,  users  must  have  access  to,  and  facility  with, 
specialized  systems,  software  and  interfaces;  there  is  little  ability  or  effort  to 
organize,  contextualize,  and  develop  coherent  educational  experiences. 

Educators  must  work  to  take  advantage  of  —  and  drive  —  the  technological 
evolution  of  the  Global  Network.   We  propose  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  educational  programs  that  are  rich  in  use  of  media  and  easy 
to  use,  adopting  a  more  familiar,  television-like  "look  and  feel."   Moreover, 
these  programs  should  —  without  apologies  —  teach:  they  can  provide 
coherent  and  comprehensive  information  about  a  domain,  assist  the  learner 
in  forming  conceptual  frameworks  that  provide  a  basis  for  other  kinds  of 
learning,  and  they  can  place  what  is  learned  in  a  rich,  real-world,  human 
context. 

Joseph  V.  Henderson,  MD,  MA  is  Associate  Professor  of  Community  and 
Family  Medicine,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  Dartmouth  Medical  School; 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  of  Engineering,  Dartmouth 
College.   Dr.  Henderson's  main  interest  is  in  the  use  of  computer, 
communications,  and  media  technologies  in  education  and  in  use  of  data 
visualization  methods  to  provide  access  to  large  sets  of  multimedia 
information.   Dr.  Henderson  is  widely  recognized  for  his  qualities  as  a 
producer  and  designer  of  interactive  media  programs  that  have  a  very 
"human"  feel,  that  stimulate  the  intellect  and  touch  the  heart. 
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As  managers  and  business  people  increase  their  use  of  the  Internet  as  an 
information  resource,  new  tools  are  emerging  to  better  satisfy  these  user  com- 
munities. This  talk  will  address  some  of  the  technologies  that  facilitate  research 
and  alerting  on  the  Internet. 

The  World  Wide  Web  has  paved  the  way  for  Fortune  500s,  publishers, 
and  government  entities  to  make  large  databases  available  for  attractive  costs. 
Through  compelling  interfaces,  many  people  have  now  found  the  Internet  ap- 
proachable. Like  CD-ROM,  the  WWW  has  provided  a  mechanism  to  offer  their 
database  content  in  a  digital  form. 

While  gigabytes  of  content  are  rapidly  becoming  available,  the  tools  are  still 
primitive  to  filter  or  package  this  information. 

Content  alerting  through  "agent  technology"  has  been  identified  as  a  promis- 
ing direction  for  targeted  delivery  of  packaged  content  for  high-end  users. 
Whereas  the  promise  of  an  intelligent  assistant  that  scours  the  net  has  not  been 
delivered,  tools  are  available  and  are  becoming  available  to  automate  repetitive 
searches  and  to  package  the  contents  for  quick  browsing. 

Some  of  the  commercial  tools  that  will  be  described  that  expand  the  Web 
for  business  users; 

•  Personal  pages, 

•  Content  Aggregators, 

•  Email  Alerting,  and 

•  Personal  Digital  Newspapers. 

These  tools  promise  to  extend  the  Web  past  the  "surfer"  community  to  those 
who  are  time  pressured  and  data  hungry. 
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1.  The  Online  Services  Market 

Market  Size  and  Dynamics 

Content  Providers  on  the  Net 

Higher  Education  and  Online  Publishing 

Marketing  and  Product  Development  Models 

Where  are  the  Likely  Breakthroughs? 

2.  Multimedia  Publishing 

Educational  Multimedia  Market 
Best  Publishing  Prospects  and  Why? 
Role  for  Traditional  Publishers 
Partnership  Models 
Where  are  the  Likely  Breakthroughs? 

3.  The  Curriculum  as  Customer 

A  Strategy  for  Publishing  in  the  Information  Age 
Some  Suggested  Design  Specifications 
The  Dissemination  of  Innovation 
Barriers  to  Commercial  Success 

4.  Information  Technology  in  Higher  Education 

Infrastructure  Spending  Patterns 

Classroom  Use  of  Educational  Technology 

Distance  Education:  Examples  from  the  Public  and  Private  Sectors 

Obstacles  and  Opportunities  to  Commercializing  Educational  Technologies 

5.  One  Company's  Approach 

Strategy  and  Vision  at  PWS 

The  Chicken-Egg  Dilemma:  Where  to  Begin  and  How? 
Organizational  Issues:  Changing  Roles  of  our  Authors  and  our  Staff 
Marketing  Issues:  Market-in  vs.  Product-out 

Project-Specific  Examples:  PWS  OnLine  Calculus  Modules,  Developmental  Mathematics, 
Design  and  Visualization 
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Abstract 

The  advent  of  electronic  documents  and  the  consequent  creation  of 
digital  libraries  —vast  repositories  of  electronic  information—  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  how  we  produce,  organize,  store,  retrieve  and  consume 
information.  All  of  these  activities  have  been  dictated  to  the  present  by 
the  technologies  vised  to  share  information;  A  change  in  the  underiying 
technology,  namely,  the  move  from  paper  to  electronic  documents,  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  to  revolutionize  how  information  is  archived  and 
disseminated.  This  paper  will  focus  on  a  specific  aspect  of  the  oppor- 
tunities opened  up  by  electronic  pubUshing  on  the  Nil  —the  ability  to 
present  information  in  multiple  modalities  and  thereby  free  it  from  any 
single  presentation  medium. 

Traditional  printed  communication  relies  on  a  passive  intermediary, 
paper.for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the  author  and  reader. 
Ideas  put  down  on  paper  come  back  to  life  only  when  perused  by  the 
reader. 

Electronic  publishing  is  mediated  by  a  computer,  an  agent  capable 
of  processing  the  information.  As  a  consequence,  the  ideas  expressed  by 
an  author  need  no  longer  be  bound  to  any  single  "display"  form;  nor 
does  it  require  human  mtervention  to  translate  the  information  from  one 
displayed  form  to  another.  Electronic  information  can  be  processed  and 
displayed  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  each  individual's  needs.  Thus,  the 
advent  of  electronic  documents  makes  mformation  available  in  more  than 
its  visual  form  —electronic  information  can  now  be  display-independent. 

Traditionally,  an  electronic  document  has  been  viewed  simply  as  dig- 
itally representing  (or  the  means  towards  producing)  the  printed  page. 
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Instead,  we  view  the  electronic  document  as  the  basic  entity  that  repre- 
sents information;  we  allow  the  information  to  be  rendered  in  different 
ways  —on  paper,  spoken,  processed  in  different  ways  by  a  computer,  etc. 
This  change  of  viewpoint  has  allowed  us  to  develop  A^F^  (Audio  System 
For  Technical  Readings)  a  computing  system  that  audio  formats  electronic 
documents  to  produce  audio  documents.  A^T^  can  speak  both  literary 
texts  and  highly  technical  documents  that  contain  complex  mathematics. 
Moreover,  the  listener  can  ask  to  have  parts  of  a  document  repeated  in 
different  ways:  a  document  has  many  different  spoken  views. 

The  adequacy  of  the  audio  rendering  depends  on  how  well  the  elec- 
tronic document  captures  the  essential  internal  structure  of  the  informa- 
tion. In  this  paper,  we  discuss  capturing  structure  and  give  guidelines 
for  authors  to  foOow  to  ensure  that  their  documents  exhibit  structure 
adequately. 

In  the  context  of  the  Nil,  the  digital  libraries  of  the  future  can  be 
viewed  as  large  information  servers  that  allow  multiple  clients  to  access 
and  display  information  in  a  format  chosen  by  the  user.  By  obviating  the 
need  to  move  physical  media,  e.g.,  printed  paper  or  recorded  tapes,  the  Nil 
enables  the  ready  dissemination  of  multimodal  renderings  of  information. 

1     Introduction 

The  advent  of  electronic  documents  and  the  consequent  creation  of  digital  li- 
braries has  a  profound  impact  on  how  we  produce,  organize,  store,  retrieve  and 
consume  information.  AU  of  these  activities  have  been  dictated  to  the  present 
by  the  technologies  used  to  share  information;  A  change  in  the  underlying  tech- 
nology, namely,  the  move  from  paper  to  electronic  documents,  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  revolutionize  how  information  is  disseminated.  The  same  elec- 
tronic document  can  be  printed,  spoken,  spoken  in  outUne  form  over  telephone 
lines  or  the  Internet,  processed  automatically  to  extract  certain  kinds  of  infor- 
mation, and  so  on.  This  paper  will  focus  on  a  specific  aspect  of  the  opportunities 
opened  up  by  electronic  publishing  —the  abiUty  to  present  information  in  mul- 
tiple modalities  and  thereby  free  it  from  any  single  presentation  medium. 

But  for  all  this  to  be  realized,  the  electronic  document  has  to  be  considered 
as  the  key  component,  not  the  printed  page.  The  electronic  document  is  not 
the  representation  of  the  printed  form;  the  printed  form  is  one  representation 
of  the  electronic  document.  This  means  that  the  electronic  document  has  to  be 
written  to  convey  explicitly  as  much  structure  as  possible  -and  details  of  any 
one  presentation  medium,  such  as  the  spacing  between  paragraphs  on  a  printed 
page  and  length  of  time  between  speaking  sentences,  have  to  be  abstracted  out 
of  the  electronic  encoding. 

Information  present  in  traditional  printed  documents  comes  to  life  only  when 
it  is  perused  by  the  human  reader.  Intelligent  processing  of  such  informa- 
tion therefore  requires  explicit  human  intervention.  Intelligent  processing  — 
computing—  can  range  from  performing  symbolic  calculations  on  mathematical 
expressions  occurring  in  a  document,  to  translating  the  information  to  alterna- 
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tive  display  formats,  e.g.,  audio,  hypertext  etc.  To  give  a  specific  example,  it 
requires  a  trained  reader  to  make  printed  information  available  in  spoken  form^ 

Electronic  communication,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mediated  by  an  information 
processor  rather  than  passive  pieces  of  paper.  This  means  that  we  can  sepa- 
rate out  the  capture  and  storage  of  information  from  its  presentation.  Markup 
systems^  like  (IA)TeX  capture  the  logical  structure  of  a  document  along  with 
its  content.  Rendering  or  presentation  —the  process  of  producing  a  "display"— 
can  be  viewed  as  applying  a  specific  set  of  transformations  to  the  abstract  logical 
structure  encapsulated  by  the  encoding. 

Typically,  the  structure  is  visually  formatted  to  produce  visual  layout,  a 
rendering  attuned  to  the  eye's  abiHty  to  rapidly  access  different  parts  of  a 
two-dimensional  display.  Thus,  visual  rendering  projects  the  document  logi- 
cal structure  on  paper  in  a  form  that  enables  the  reconstruction  of  the  structure 
envisioned  by  the  author. 

Before  getting  into  details  of  aural  presentation,  it  wiU  be  useful  to  talk  about 
the  difference  between  printed  and  spoken  documents.  The  passive  printed 
document  is  processed  by  an  active  reader,  who  can  view  it  in  many  different 
ways  —read  only  section  titles,  skip  a  piece  of  mathematics,  temporarily  skip  to 
a  different  page  to  read  a  referenced  theorem,  reread  an  interesting  passage,  and 
so  on.  Such  active  processing  becomes  even  more  flexible  when  the  document 
appears  on  a  computer  screen,  because  hypertext  and  calculational  capabiUties 
can  be  used. 

When  it  comes  to  audio,  on  the  other  hand,  the  document  is  the  active 
player  and  the  human  the  passive  one.  The  speaker  (perhaps  on  an  audio 
cassette)  actively  reads  in  a  relentlessly  Unear  fashion,  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  Hstener  simply  Hstens,  with  little  control  over  the  process,  Further^ 
producing  audio  documents  can  be  a  laborious  and  time-consuming  task  —just 
ask  organizations  Hke  Recordings  For  the  BHnd  (RFB),  who  are  engaged  in 
producing  such  "  talking  books''^. 

A^TeR-  -Audio  Documents 

Agr^  (Audio  System  For  Technical  Readings)  [Ram94]  is  a  computing  system 
that  audio  formats  electronic  documents  to  produce  audio  documents.  Audio 
formatting  produces  renderings  that  are  attuned  to  an  auditory  display.  In 
its  interactive  mode,  AgrgR  changes  the  active-passive  relationship  described 

I  Organizntions  like  Recordings  For  the  Blind  (RFB)  have  been  engaged  in  producing  such 
talking  books    —an  extremely  laborious  and  time-consuming  process. 

To  most  people,  markup  means  an  increase  in  the  price  of  an  article.  Here,  "markup" 
IS  a  term  from  the  publishing  and  printing  business,  where  it  means  the  instructions  for  the 
1■l'"^^"^^v"'^"'"  l"  ^  'yP"<="P'  o"-  manuscript  copy  by  an  editor.  Typesetting  systems 
like  ^LAjl^  have  these  commands  embedded  in  the  electronic  source.  A  morJtup  language 
IS  a  set  of  means  (constructs)  to  express  how  text  (i.e.,  that  which  is  not  markup)  should  be 
processed,  or  handled  in  other  ways. 

Un  audio  recording  of  the  author's  PhD  thesis  produced  by  A^I^  is  the  first  computer- 
generated  talking  book  to  be  produced  by  RFB. 
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above  by  enabling  interactive  listening.  The  listener  can  browse  the  document 
structure  and  can  obtain  different  audio  views  of  (pieces  of)  the  document. 

The  interested  reader  can  experience  an  interactive  demonstration^  of  the 
audio  renderings  produced  by  A^F^  on  the  WWW  (available  from  the  author's 
home  page).  It  aptly  brings  out  the  power  of  the  Internet  in  publishing  mul- 
tmiedia  documents;  none  of  my  journal  pubKcations  come  with  onUne  demon- 
strations. It  also  emphasizes  the  display.independent  nature  of  electronic  doc- 
uments; both  the  audio  formatted  version  and  the  visually  laid  out  Postscript 
were  generated  from  the  same  M^  source. 

We  envision  digital  libraries  as  repositories  that  serve  information.  UnUke 
libraries  of  today  that  store  information  in  a  single  display  format,  the  digital 
hbrary  of  the  future  could  potentiaUy  provide  customized  views  of  information. 
The  rest  of  this  paper  wiU  focus  on  the  generation  of  multiple  views  of  informa- 
tion objects.  We  emphasize  that  such  multiple  views  can  be  multimodal,  i.e., 
renderings  may  be  visual,  aural,  and  in  the  general  case,  a  combination  of  both 
visual  and  aural  views. 

2     Representing  Information 

AU  information  has  structure,  and  any  physical  rendering  of  a  document  is  a 
projection  of  this  structure  onto  a  particular  medium,  e.g.,  printed  paper,  A 
"rendering"  of  a  document  on  some  medium  is  best  understood  if  it  makes  this 
logical  structure  readily  apparent.  For  example,  a  visual  rendering  —onto  a  two- 
dimensional  medium  Hke  paper—  may  use  cues  Uke  boldface,  different  fonts,  and 
indenting  to  help  reveal  structure.  A  visual  rendering  takes  advantage  of  the 
eye's  abiHty  to  rapidly  access  different  parts  of  a  two-dimensional  display.  An 
audio  rendering  has  to  use  an  entirely  different  set  of  cues  to  reveal  structure. 
Early  in  the  development  of  A^TgR.  we  realized  that  the  ability  to  render 
information  in  a  variety  of  output  modaUties  would  be  a  direct  function  of  the 
richness  of  the  internal  representation  used  to  capture  structure  and  content 
Abstractly  speaking,  the  high-level  structure  of  a  document  is  independent  of 
any  particular  mode  of  display,  and  the  internal  representation  should  reflect 
this.  As  a  first  step  in  reaUzing  A^I^,  therefore,  we  developed  high-level  models 
to  represent  document  structure.  For  instance,  the  richness  of  the  representation 
used  by  A^IfeR  completely  frees  the  order  in  which  subterms  in  an  equation  are 
rendered  auraUy  from  the  order  in  which  they  would  appear  on  paper.  (See  4 
for  details.  ) 

This  section  briefly  outlines  some  of  the  representations  used  in  A^TeR.  Ren- 
dering this  high-level  representation  is  outUned  in  Section  4.  Based  on  these 
ideas,  we  define  a  set  of  requirements  in  Section  5  that  should  prevent  elec- 
tronic encodings  from  being  tied  down  to  any  single  display  form. 

A^I^"  ^^P"'"'  document  presents  a  collection  of  math  examples  rendered  in  audio  by 
AgI]ER  and  m  Postscript  by  LaTeX/DVIPS. 
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Ordering  the  Possible  Representations 

The  amount  of  structural  information  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  electronic 
source  depends  entirely  on  how  the  logical  structure  is  marked  up.  In  the  context 
of  OCR-based  document  recognition,  this  is  also  a  function  of  the  quality  of  the 
visual  rendering  being  recognized.  In  the  case  of  both  markup-based  and  OCR- 
based  document  recognition,  the  type  of  structure  that  can  be  extracted  varies 
widely. 

Intuitively,  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  document  types  (lattice)  ordered  by  the 
amount  of  structural  information  captured,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  struc- 
ture can  be  recognized.  The  amount  of  structural  information  varies  from  plain 
paragraphs  and  sentences  marked  up  with  normal  punctuation,  all  the  way  up 
to  highly  technical  documents  with  footnotes,  equations  and  references.  The 
ease  with  which  the  structure  can  be  extracted  ranges  from  the  bitmap  on  a 
low-resolution  fax,  through  to  a  postscript^  or  PDF®  file,  on  upward  to  a  highly 
marked  up  WT^  or  SGML  file.  Given  a  document  instance,  the  amount  of 
structural  information  determines  which  of  these  logical  structures  we  can  ex- 
tract. Given  a  plain  ASCII  document,  structural  information  has  to  be  inferred 
from  the  layout  of  the  text,  e.g.,  spacing,  vertical  alignment  and  centering.  This 
is  also  true  of  pure  visual  layout  encodings  like  PostScript  and  PDF.  In  the  case 
of  encodings  in  markup  languages  like  (IA)TeX,  much  of  the  logical  structure  is 
explicitly  present  in  the  electronic  source.  Structure  based  document  encoding 
systems  like  SGML  provide  the  potential  for  extracting  the  richest  possible  log- 
ical structure,  since  they  separate  the  layout  process  from  the  encoding  of  the 
document  structure. 

Document  Models  in  A^T^p. 

The  recognizer  used  in  A^TgR  captures  logical  structure  present  in  documents 
encoded  in  the  TgX  family  of  languages.  An  important  feature  of  this  recognizer 
is  that  it  works  on  the  entire  gamut  of  encodings,  ranging  from  plain  ASCII 
documents,  i.e.,  no  explicit  markup,  up  to  documents  containing  completely 
unambiguous  encodings  of  the  logical  structure. 

The  basic  document  model  used  in  A^TgR  is  the  attributed  tree.  Each  hier- 
archical level  of  the  document  is  modeled  as  a  node  in  this  tree.  Each  node  can 
have  content,  children  and  attributes.  Using  object-oriented  terminology,  each 
different  kind  of  node  of  the  tree  is  called  an  object.  Thus,  "chapter" ,  "section" , 
"paragraph",  and  "sentence"  are  aU  objects.  If  a  document  contained  five  sec- 
tions, its  representation  in  A^TgR-  would  have  five  instances  of  object  "section". 
This  object-oriented  terminology  is  used  because  A^F^  actually  uses  CLOS  ob- 
jects in  this  fashion.  The  use  of  an  object-oriented  language  was  instrumental 
in  allowing  us  to  develop  and  implement  the  ideas  in  A^TgR  incrementally  and 
effectively. 

"PostScript  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated. 

*PDF,  Portable  Document  Format,  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems. 
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Figure  1:  A  math  object  with  attributes.  Each  of  the  attributes  themselves 
contain  math  objects. 

This  attributed  tree  structure  is  augmented  to  represent  mathematical  con- 
tent; we  caU  this  augmented  representation  the  quasi-prefix  form,  (see  figure  Fig- 
ure 1  on  page  6).  Expressions  that  are  completely  unambiguous,  e.g.,  x  +  y, 
are  captured  in  their  prefix  form.  In  addition  to  linearizing  the  underlying  tree 
structure,  mathematical  notation  uses  visual  attributes  such  as  superscripts  and 
subscripts,  whose  interpretation  is  context-dependent.  We  extend  the  prefix 
form  to  capture  such  visual  attributes  — hence  the  name  guosi-prefix. 

A  key  feature  of  the  quasi-prefix  form  is  that  it  delays  the  assignment  of 
semantic  interpretation  to  instances  of  ambiguous  written  mathematics.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  sufficiently  rich  to  permit  renderings  that  are  independent  of  the 
order  in  which  the  written  symbols  would  appear  on  paper.  Linear  renderings 
with  the  rendering-order  hard-coded  into  the  system  can  be  produced  with 
a  simpler  representation,  e.g.,  a  linear  list,  or  even  the  TgX  encoding  itself. 
This  was  shown  by  TeXTaLK,  a  string-substitution  based  program  that  directly 
transformed  TeX  source  to  produce  spoken  renderings  [Ram91,  Ram92]. 

As  an  example,  assume  that  \kronecker^  is  defined  as  an  infix  binary  op- 
erator, Given  the  expression 

a®  6 

encoded  as 

a\kronecker  B 

we  can  represent  it  in  the  quasi-prefix  form  by  a  tree  whose  root  is  object 
kronecker,  and  write  rendering  rules  for  object  kronecker  that  produce  either  "a 
kronecker  product  b",  or  "kronecker  product  of  a  and  b".  The  former  rendering 
can  be  produced  by  TeXTaLK  as  well,  but  a  simpler  list-like  representation 
restricts  the  system  to  this  one  form  of  rendering. 

In  producing  printed  output,  one  view  is  sufficient;  once  the  information 
has  been  presented  visually,  a  person  reading  the  material  can  access  it  in  any 
desired  order.  But  even  with  visual  rendering,  different  views  may  be  desired. 
For  example,  one  may  wish  a  view  that  gives  only  the  table  of  contents  of  a 
paper.  Or,  for  a  document  that  presents  an  algorithm,  one  view  could  give 
the  whole  presentation  and  a  second  view  could  present  only  the  overview  of 
the  algorithm.  See  [Lam93]  for  a  discussion  on  the  hierarchical  presentation  of 

TeX  does  not  provide  this  operator,  and  it  will  have  to  be  defined  as  a  macro.  We  describe 
how  Agr^  is  extended  to  handle  such  macros  in  Section  3. 
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proofs.  The  linearity  of  audio  makes  it  essential  that  A^TgR  have  the  ability  to 
present  multiple  views.  Lack  of  this  feature  is  one  of  the  major  shortcomings  of 
books  on  tape,  where  the  listener  is  restricted  to  the  one  view  presented  by  the 
person  speaking  the  text.  A^TgR  allows  the  listener  to  explore  the  material  the 
same  as  a  person  perusing  printed  material,  and  thereby  enables  active  listening. 

3     Extending  DocumentLogical  Structure 

A  flexible  markup  system  needs  to  be  extensible.  This  is  because  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  possible  logical  structures  that  different  authors  might  wish  to 
use.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  shortcomings  with  SGML,  where  ex- 
tending the  logical  structure  requires  modifying  the  Document  Type  Definition 
(DTD),  a  non-trivial  task.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  powerful  aspects 
of  (IA)TbX  is  its  extensibility.  It  is  possible  for  an  author  to  define  the  few  ad- 
ditional logical  constructs  needed  by  a  particular  document  instance  using  the 
TgX  macro  facility,  [Knu84,  Knu86]. 

Macros  permit  the  author  to  abstract  away  layout  details  when  writing  the 
document.  To  give  an  example,  the  command  \kronecker  is  not  present  in 
(IA)TeX.  An  author  can  extend  (IA)TeX  by  defining 

\def \kronecker{\raisebox{lpt}-{\ : \otimes\ : }} 

and  then  write 

$  A  \kronecker  B$ 

The  definition  for  \kronecker  has  extended  the  markup  language,  and  conse- 
quently, the  logical  structure  that  can  be  expressed.  J^TfiX  [Lam86]  is  itself  a 
good  example  of  how  T^X  macros  can  be  used  to  implement  a  language  for  en- 
coding document  structure.  The  presence  of  user-defined  macros  in  documents 
presents  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  a  system  like  A^TgR. 

The  Challenge 

In  general,  T^jX  macros  can  perform  any  arbitrary  computation  permitted  by 
TeX,  a  Turing-complete  language.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  directly  translate 
the  macro  expansion  into  an  audio  rendering.  The  TgX  primitives  are  visual 
layout  operators,  and  translating  a  TgX  macro  directly  into  an  audio  rendering 
rule  would  imply  a  one-to-one  mapping  between  the  visual  and  audio  rendering. 
As  explained  in  Section' 1,  visual  renderings  are  attuned  to  a  two-dimensional 
display,  and  audio  renderings  need  to  be  attuned  to  an  auditory  display.  Fur- 
ther, expanding  a  T^X  macro  loses  structural  information;  when  all  macros  in 
a  document  have  been  expanded,  only  the  visud  layout  remains. 

The  Opportunity 

A  proper  choice  of  macro  definitions  can  encode  semantic  information  about  the 
visual  layout  being  used.   For  instance,  an  author  wishing  to  use  the  notation 
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(g)  to  denote  the  Legendre  symbol  could  define  a  new  command  \legendre 
that  produces  the  desired  layout.  In  the  absence  of  this  facility,  e.g.,  when  using 
an  SGML  Math  DTD  that  does  not  know  about  Legendre  symbols,  the  author 
would  be  restricted  to  encoding  {^)  in  terms  of  the  basic  operators  provided,  in 
this  case,  the  operator  that  stacks  its  arguments.  Though  both  encodings  would 
produce  the  desired  visual  layout  on  paper,  the  encoding  using  the  Megendre 
macro  has  the  advantage  that  an  application  can  interpret  the  use  of  the  notation 
as  meaning  a  Legendre  symbol. 

Representing  Extended  Logical  Structure 

The  first  step  in  solving  this  problem  is  to  represent  instances  of  user-defined 
macros  in  our  high-level  document  model.  Producing  audio  renderings  (or  ren- 
derings in  other  modalities)  of  such  instances  is  then  equivalent  to  rendering 
any  other  object  present  in  the  model. 

We  model  macro  definitions  as  introducing  new  object  types.  Thus,  defining 
Uegendre  is  equivalent  to  adding  object  legendre  to  the  set  of  objects  present 
in  the  document  model,  A  macro  definition  in  (IA)TeX  has  two  parts;  the  first 
part  declares  the  macro  and  its  number  of  arguments;  the  second  part  specifies 
how  instances  of  this  macro  call  are  to  be  displayed. 

Translating  this  to  the  object-oriented  model,  the  first  part  of  the  macro 
introduces  a  new  object  type;  the  second  part  is  a  visual  rendering  rule  for 
instances  of  this  object.  We  extend  A^TeR  to  handle  user-defined  macros  ac- 
cording to  this  framework.  Hence,  for  every  user-defined  macro,  the  document 
model  is  extended  by  adjoining  a  new  object  type,  and  calls  to  that  user-defined 
macro  are  represented  by  instances  of  this  new  object  type. 

4     Rendering  Information  Objects 

A^TeR-  renders  information  by  applying  rendering  rules  to  the  internal  repre- 
sentation described  in  Section  2  and  Section  3.  The  system  of  rendering  rules 
used  in  A^T^  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  (AFL  —Audio  For- 
matting Language)  are  described  in  detail  in  [Ram94].  In  a  sense,  AFL  is  to 
audio  formatting  as  Postscript  is  to  visual  formatting,  although  AFL  is  a  much 
smaller  language. 

Here,  we  show  a  small  example  of  such  a  rendering  rule  for  a  user-defined 
macro.  In  the  following,  we  use  CLOS  generic  function  read-aloud.  For  the 
present,  let  us  assume  that  function  read-aloud  executes  the  necessary  actions 
to  render  its  argument. 

After  extending  A^IgP-  to  process  the  (L^)TeX  macro  \inf  erence,  which  is 
defined  as 

\neMcommand\inl  erence  [2]  {\f  rac'{#l}{#2}} 
to  render  instances  of  calls  to  \inf  erence,  we  can  define 
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(def method  read-aloud( (inference  inference)) 
"Sample  rendering     for  object  inference." 
(read-aloud  (argument  1  inference)) 
(read-aloud  "implies") 
(read-aloud  (argument  2   inference))) 

Given  §,  this  produces  "A  implies  B". 

If  we  wished  to  produce  a  rendering  that  inverts  the  order  in  which  the 
arguments  to  macro  \inf  erence  are  rendered,  we  would  define: 

(def method  read-aloud( (inference  inference)) 
"Renders  inference  with  arguments  reversed." 
(read-aloud  "We  know  that  ") 
(read-aloud  (argument  2  inference)) 
(read-aloud  "because") 
(read-aloud  (argument   1   inference))) 

which  produces  "We  know  B  because  A". 

Switching  between  these  two  rendering  rules  has  the  effect  of  inverting  a 
proof-tree!  A^TeR  makes  it  easy  to  write  several  rendering  rules  for  the  same 
object.  A^TeR-  also  aUows  rendering  rules  to  be  partitioned  into  rendering  styles. 
In  an  interactive  session  with  A^T^,  switching  between  rendering  styles  (a  col- 
lection of  rendering  rules  for  different  objects)  and  invoking  individual  rendering 
rules  can  be  done  with  a  few  keystrokes,  making  it  easy  for  a  Ustener  to  obtain 
many  different  views  of  a  document. 

A^TeR  derives  its  power  from  representing  document  content  as  objects  and 
by  aUowing  multiple  user-defined  rendering  rules  for  individual  object  types. 
These  rules  can  cause  any  number  of  audio  events  (ranging  from  speaking  a 
simple  phrase,  to  playing  a  digitized  sound).  The  pitch  of  the  voice,  the  physical 
head-size  of  the  virtual  speaker,  the  volume,  and  many  other  parameters  can  be 
changed  by  rendering  rules,  making  it  easy  to  create  sound  cues  to  help  display 
structure. 

To  give  an  example  of  this,  the  logo  for  A^TeR  is 


and  IS  produced  by  (lA)I^  macro  \asterlogo.  After  appropriately  extending 
A^iyi  to  recognize  this  macro,  we  can  define  an  audio  rendering  rule  that 
produces  a  bark  when  rendering  instances  of  this  macro.  Thus,  the  same  piece 
of  markup  \asterlogo  produces  the  picture  of  Aster^  when  rendered  visuaUy, 
and  an  appropriate  sound^  when  rendered  aurally. 

'Aster  is  my  guide-dog. 

'The  bark  is  that  of  a  generic  dog,  Aster  is  too  well  trained  to  bark,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  recorded. 
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This  feature  was  exploited  to  advantage  when  producing  the  audio  formatted 
version  of  the  author's  thesis.  The  dedication  page  of  the  thesis  contains  a  large 
picture  of  Aster,  and  the  audio  formatted  version  contains  a  verbal  description 
of  the  picture,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  Aster  panting  in  the  background. 
You  can  listen  to  this  example  on  the  WWW  —visit  the  AsTeR  home  pagei° 
and  click  on  the  picture  of  Aster. 

Several  ideas  come  together  to  make  all  this  possible.  First,  logical  structure 
is  of  paramount  importance  —not  its  ^play  on  any  one  particular  medium. 
The  more  a  document  makes  structure  explicit,  the  better  the  document  can  be 
displayed  on  several  different  mediums. 

Next,  the  use  of  (IA)TeX  macros  to  encode  structure  makes  it  possible  to 
have  a  system  Uke  A^TgR,  in  which  the  internal  structure  can  be  extended  to 
fit  a  document.  This  aUows  the  encoding  of  the  structure  in  a  flexible,  uniform, 
and  consistent  representation  such  as  an  attributed  tree,  with  the  addition  of 
the  quasi-prefix  form  for  dealing  with  mathematics. 

Finally,  providing  diiferent  rendering  rules  and  styles  and  a  flexible  way  to 
switch  among  them  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  multiple  views  of  a  document  in 
an  interactive  fashion. 

5      Conclusion 

We  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  guidelines  for  encoding  document  content 
in  a  display-independent  manner.  Electronic  encodings  that  adhere  to  these 
guidelines  will  enable  multiple  uses  of  the  same  electronic  source.  Though  the 
notion  of  archiving  information  in  its  richest  possible  form  is  itself  not  new,  we 
note  that  such  ideas  have  been  exclusively  motivated  in  the  past  by  the  need  to 
display  information  visuaUy.  The  richest  representation  for  the  specific  problem 
of  being  able  to  accurately  reproduce  the  visual  appearance  of  information  is  not 
necessarily  appropriate  for  computing  on  the  information.  Visual  presentations, 
as  pointed  out  earlier,  are  optimized  for  human  consumption,  and  therefore 
necessitate  explicit  human  intervention  in  performing  intelligent  manipulation 
of  the  content. 

Our  work  brings  a  fresh  perspective  to  this  issue  by  addressing  the  problem  of 
aurally  rendering  complex  information.  It  points  out  that  the  visual  presentation 
that  we  are  aU  familiar  with,  e.g.,  the  printed  version  of  this  paper,  is  just  one 
possible  view  of  the  information  content,  not  the  information  itself.  This  insight 
leads  naturally  to  the  approach  used  in  A^TeR-.  namely  the  development  of  high- 
level  information  representation  and  the  rendering  of  such  representations  in 
different  modalities. 

To  ensure  a  multipUcity  of  uses,  the  digital  Ubrary  should  archive  information 
in  its  richest  form.  Such  encodings  should  be  capable  of  producing  high-quality 
renderings  in  the  various  output  modaHties,  e.g.,  a  well-formatted  PostScript  or 
PDF  file  containing  high-resolution  fonts,  audio  renderings  that  exploit  the  var- 
ious  features  of  an  auditory  display,  etc.  A  digital  Ubrary  may  choose  to  archive 

'0[;RLhttp://www.research.digital.com/CRL/personal/raman/aster/aster-toplevel.html 
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one  or  more  of  the  "display"  forms  in  addition  to  the  high-level  encodings  as 
a  means  of  optimizing  information  delivery.  However,  archiving  information  in 
any  of  these  "display"  forms  is  equivalent  to  archiving  information  on  printed 
paper.  Hence,  such  "display"  representations  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  high-level  encoding. 

Retaining  the  high-level  encoding  that  generates  the  various  renderings  will 
facilitate: 

•  Linking  multiple  views  of  the  information. 

•  Producing  additional  views  of  the  information. 

•  Searching  the  information. 

•  Computing  on  the  information  in  as  yet  unforeseen  ways. 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Theoretical  Computer  Science  is  an  online  journal 
to  be  pubUshed  in  FI^  {URL  http://cs-www.uchicago.edu/publications/cjtcs/)  and 
fulfills  these  ideals.  The  markup  recommended  to  authors  has  been  carefully 
designed  to  abstract  out  all  layout  details  by  the  Managing  Editor,  Prof.  Mike 
O'Donnell,  and  we  hope  to  aurally  render  articles  from  the  journal  using  A^TeR. 
See  [0'D92,  0'D93]  for  a  description  of  the  work  leading  up  to  this  project. 

Unambiguous  Encodings 

The  same  visual  layout  may  be  used  to  display  disparate  concepts.  Encoding 
instances  of  such  ambiguous  notation  by  using  well-designed  markup  abstracts 
out  the  layout  details  from  the  document  encoding,  and  allows  an  information 
agent  to  identify  the  different  concepts  correctly.  We  illustrate  this  with  a 
concrete  (I^)TeX  example. 

The  visual  layout  of  stacking  one  mathematical  object  above  another,  sepa- 
rated by  a  horizontal  Kne  (horizontal  rule),  could  be  used  in  several  contexts. 

•  Fraction:  ^^^ 

•  Inference  rule;  ^~3^i  ^^■^ 

Using  the  encoding  \frac{object-l}{object-2}  in  both  cases  makes  it  im- 
possible to  disambiguate  between  the  different  interpretations.  When  the  same 
layout  is  used  to  denote  different  concepts,  these  should  be  marked  up  distinctly. 
For  instance,  in  MfeX,  the  author  could  extend  the  markup  language  by 
defining  two  new  macros: 

1.  \def{\fraction}C2]{\frac-C#lH#2}}. 

2.  \def {\inlerence}  [2]  {\f rac-C#l}-C#2}}. 
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Though  stated  in  terms  of  (lA)!^,  the  above  requirement  can  be  generalized 
to  any  encoding  system.  It  merely  states  that  objects  that  are  semanticaUy 
distinct  but  share  a  common  visual  representation  should  have  distinct  electronic 
encodings.  This  is  essential  in  ensuring  that  such  objects  can  be  presented 
in  other  modaUties,  where  they  may  not  necessarily  share  the  same  displayed 
representation.  More  generaUy,  such  distinct  encodings  are  also  essential  if  we 
are  to  compute  on  the  content  encapsulated  by  the  encoding. 

Summary 

•  Avoid  using  any  display-specific  format  as  the  principal  form  of  archiving 
electronic  information,  e.g.,  a  scanned  bitmap  image,  a  PostScript  or  PDF 
file  (visual  rendering)  or  a  digitized  recording  (audio). 

•  Avoid  use  of  explicit  visual  layout  in  the  electronic  encoding.  For  instance, 
avoid  use  of  \vskip  in  (IA)TeX  documents. 

•  Use  distinct  markup  to  encode  semantically  distinct  objects  even  if  they 
have  the  same  visual  layout. 

•  Use  an  encoding  system  that  is  extensible  by  the  author;  this  will  ensure 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  semantic  information  is  captured  at  the 
encoding  stage.  This  minimizes  the  amount  of  guesswork  that  has  to  be 
done  later. 

Electronic  document  encodings  have  not  always  followed  these  rules,  since 
the  markup  was  viewed  purely  as  a  means  of  producing  the  visual  rendering. 
Our  work  points  out  that  the  same  encoding  can  be  put  to  multiple  uses;  it 
is  therefore  important  to  apply  principles  of  good  software  design  and  reuse'  to 
document  encodings  as  well. 

To  draw  an  analogy,  we  do  not  currently  throw  away  the  program  source  code 
once  we  have  successfuUy  compiled  it  into  a  running  executable;  equivalently,  it 
is  important  to  retain  the  high-level  document  encodings  that  produce  the  final 
display  form  in  which  information  is  disseminated. 
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Summary 

The  goal  of  the  World  Wide  Web  Consortium 
(W3C)  is  to  ensure  the  evolution  of  the  World 
Wide  Web  (W3)  protocols  into  a  true  infor- 
mation infrastructure  in  such  a  fashion  that 
smooth  transitions  will  be  assured  both  now 
and  in  the  future. 

Toward  this  goal,  the  teams  at  MIT  and  IN- 
RIA  will  develop,  support,  test,  disseminate 
W3  protocols  and  reference  implementations 
of  such  protocols  and  be  a  vendor-neutral  con- 
venor of  the  community  developing  W3  prod- 
ucts. In  this  latter  role,  the  team  will  act  as 
a  coordinator  for  W3  development  to  ensure 
maximum  possible  standardization  and  inter- 
operability. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately  40  mem- 
bers of  the  Consortium,  including  companies 
like  America  Online,  AT&T,  Netscape,  Sun 
and  NTT  Japan.  The  members  form  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  which  consults  with  the  W3C 
Director  to  more  fully  define  the  priorities  and 
activities  of  the  Consortium.  Therefore,  the 
work  described  herein  is  a  starting  point  as  to 
what  W3C  perceives  to  be  important  to  the 
evolution  of  the  Web.  The  technical  part  of 
the  work  falls  into  the  following  broad  cate- 
gories: 

•  Automatability:  the  ability  to  replace  fre- 
quently used  manual  procedures  with  au- 
tomated ones. 

•  Extensibility:  the  ability  for  new  ideas, 
concepts,  operations  and  object  types  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Web  incremen- 
tally and  with  back-compatibility 

•  Scalability,  Efficiency,  and  Robustness: 
the  properties  which  maintain  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Web  in  the  face  of  changes 
in  technology  and  in  dramatic  growth  in 
size  and  usage 


•  Incorporation  of  Privacy:  Web  mecha- 
nisms for  adding  the  privacy,  data  in- 
tegrity and  authentication  required  for 
commercial  or  confidential  use. 

Current   activities  of  the   Consortium  in- 
cludes specifically  work  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Security  and  Payment  systems 

•  Protocols  for  replication  and  caching 

•  Collaboration,  Knowledge  Representa- 
tion, and  Automatiability 

•  HTML  levels  3  and  4 

•  The  use  of  the  web  for  general  SGML  ap- 
plications 

•  Style  sheet  definition 

•  Content  labelling  and  legal  issues 

For  more  information: 

http : //www . w3 . org/ 
about  The  World  Wide  Web 

http : //www . w3 . org/hypertext /WWW/Consortium/ 
for  specific  information  about  the  W3  Consor- 
tium. 
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Abstract 

One  of  the  tools  that  will  be  essential  for  fu- 
ture electronic  publishing  is  a  powerful  image 
retrieval  system.  The  author  should  be  able 
to  search  an  image  database  for  images  that 
convey  the  desired  information  or  mood;  a 
reader  should  be  able  to  search  a  corpus  of 
published  work  for  images  that  are  relevant 
to  his  or  her  needs.  Most  commercial  image 
retrieval  systems  associate  keywords  or  text 
with  each  image  and  require  the  user  to  en- 
ter a  keyword  or  textual  description  of  the  de- 
sired image.  This  text-based  approach  has  nu- 
merous drawbacks  -  associating  keywords  or 
text  with  each  image  is  a  tedious  task;  some 
image  features  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
textual  description;  some  features  are  "nearly 
impossible  to  describe  with  text";  and  some 
features  can  be  described  in  widely  different 
ways  [Na93a].  In  an  effort  to  overcome  these 
problems  and  improve  retrieval  performance, 
researchers  have  focused  more  and  more  on 
content-based  image  retrieval  in  which  retrieval 
is  accomplished  by  comparing  image  contents 
directly  rather  than  textual  descriptions  of  the 
image  contents.  Some  content-based  systems 
require  specific  knowledge  about  the  domain 
from  which  the  images  are  taken.  Such  do- 
main knowledge  is  tedious  to  construct  and 
maintain  -  especially  for  an  end  user  -  and 
should  be  avoided  if  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
good  retrieval  performance  through  domain- 
independent  techniques.  Many  such  techniques 
have  been  proposed.  Most  retrieve  images 
on  the  basis  of  simple  features  such  as  color, 
shape,  texture  and  edges.  In  this  paper  we 
describe  a  content-based  system  that  retrieves 
images  on  the  basis  of  their  color  distributions 
and  edge  characteristics.  The  system  uses  two 
retrieval  techniques  that  have  been  described 
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in  the  literature  -  i.e.  histogram  intersection 
to  compare  color  distributions  and  sketch  com- 
parison to  compare  edge  characteristics.  The 
performance  of  the  system  is  evaluated  and 
various  extensions  to  the  existing  techniques 
are  proposed. 


1     Introduction 

One  of  the  tools  that  will  be  essential  for  fu- 
ture electronic  publishing  is  a  powerful  image 
retrieval  system.  The  author  should  be  able 
to  search  an  image  database  for  images  that 
convey  the  desired  information  or  mood;  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  search  a  corpus  of 
published  work  for  images  that  are  relevant 
to  his  or  her  needs.  Most  commercial  image 
retrieval  systems  associate  keywords  or  text 
with  each  image  and  require  the  user  to  en- 
ter a  keyword  or  textual  description  of  the 
desired  image.  Standard  text  retrieval  tech- 
niques are  used  to  identify  the  relevant  images 
in  the  corpus.  For  example,  the  Kodak  Picture 
Exchange  (KPX)  -  an  on-line  database  that 
contains  over  a  hundred  thousand  photographs 
from  seventeen  photo  houses  -  has  a  keyword 
description  for  each  photograph  that  specifies 
the  objects  in  the  photograph  and  the  layout 
of  the  photograph  [Ben94].  The  user  searches 
the  database  with  Boolean  keyword  queries. 
Unfortunately  the  text-based  approach  to  im- 
age retrieval  has  numerous  drawbacks  [Na93a]. 
Associating  keywords  or  text  with  each  im- 
age is  a  tedious  and  time-consuming  task  since 
it  must  be  done  manually  or  at  best  semi- 
automatically;  image  processing  technology  is 
not  advanced  enough  to  allow  the  automatic 
construction  of  textual  image  descriptions  ex- 
cept in  well-defined  and  tightly  focused  do- 
mains. Some  image  features  may  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  textual  description  due  to  design 
decision  or  indexer  error;  these  image  features 
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do  not  exist  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re- 
trieval system  and  any  query  that  mentions 
them  will  fail.  Some  features  are  "nearly  im- 
possible to  describe  with  text"  [Na93a];  for  ex- 
ample many  textures  and  shapes  defy  easy  de- 
scription. Finally  different  indexers  -  or  even 
the  same  indexer  -  may  describe  the  same  fea- 
ture with  different  terms  or  different  features 
with  the  same  term;  these  are  the  standard 
text  retrieval  problems  of  synonymy  and  pol- 
ysemy. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  problems  of 
the  text-based  approach  and  improve  retrieval 
performance,  researchers  have  focused  more 
and  more  on  content-based  image  retrieval  in 
which  retrieval  is  accomplished  by  compar- 
ing image  contents  directly  rather  than  tex- 
tual descriptions  of  the  image  contents.  Some 
content-based  systems  require  specific  knowl- 
edge about  the  domain  from  which  the  images 
are  taken.  The  most  successful  example  is  the 
Condor  system  which  was  developed  at  the 
Artificial  Intelligence  Center  of  SRI  Interna- 
tional. Condor  was  designed  to  perform  object 
recognition  but  can  be  adapted  easily  to  image 
retrieval.  Condor  is  a  production  system  that 
automatically  recognizes  objects  in  an  outdoor 
scene  -  e.g.  trees  with  a  mountain  in  the  back- 
ground -  and  then  constructs  a  3-D  model  of 
the  scene  [SF91].  Production  rules  hypothe- 
size that  an  object  is  in  the  scene  on  the  basis 
of  known  objects  and  the  results  of  primitive 
image  operations.  The  domain  knowledge  rep- 
resented in  the  rules  is  essential  for  accurate 
recognition  [SF91].  However  such  knowledge 
becomes  undesirable  if  Condor  is  used  for  im- 
age retrieval.  The  rules  are  tedious  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  -  especially  for  an  end 
user  -  and  must  be  changed  for  every  domain. 
The  number  of  rules  becomes  unmanageable 
in  large,  heterogeneous  databases.  Finally  the 
rules  may  not  detect  the  particular  object  or 
feature  that  interests  the  current  user  or  may 
not  agree  with  the  current  user's  concept  of  an 
object.  Condor  is  an  extreme  example  since  it 
was  designed  for  recognition  rather  than  re- 
trieval. However  similar  comments  hold  in 
most  cases.  Domain  knowledge  is  an  invest- 
ment that  should  be  avoided  if  good  retrieval 
performance  can  be  achieved  with  straightfor- 
ward, domain-independent  techniques. 

Many  such  techniques  have  been  proposed. 
Most  retrieve  images  on  the  basis  of  simple  fea- 


tures such  as  color,  shape,  texture  and  edges. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  domain-independent 
techniques  will  form  the  basis  for  powerful 
"query  by  example"  retrieval  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, the  user  might  provide  a  sample  im- 
age and  request  similar  images,  draw  a  sim- 
ple sketch  of  an  object  and  request  images 
that  contain  the  object,  or  select  a  set  of  col- 
ors and  request  images  that  contain  those  col- 
ors. In  this  paper  we  describe  a  simple  query- 
by-example  system  that  retrieves  images  on 
the  basis  of  their  color  distributions  and  edge 
characteristics.  The  system  is  fully  automatic 
as  no  manual  intervention  is  required  before 
or  during  the  indexing  process.  The  system 
does  not  develop  any  novel  retrieval  techniques 
but  instead  uses  existing  techniques  that  have 
been  described  in  the  literature  -  i.e  histogram 
intersection  [SB91,  Swa93]  is  used  to  com- 
pare color  distributions  and  sketch  compari- 
son [HK92,  KKOH92]  is  used  to  compare  edge 
characteristics.  It  is  hoped  that  the  system 
will  highlight  potential  avenues  of  research  and 
serve  as  a  testbed  for  future  work.  To  this 
end,  the  performance  of  the  system  is  eval- 
uated and  various  extensions  to  the  existing 
retrieval  techniques  are  proposed.  The  next 
section  describes  the  implementation  of  the 
system.  The  remaining  sections  discuss  the 
weaknesses  of  the  current  implementation  and 
methods  for  addressing  those  weaknesses. 

2     Implementation 

The  system  is  implemented  as  four  modules  - 
edge  extraction,  color  extraction,  query  pro- 
cessing and  user  interface.  The  color  and 
edge  extraction  modules  construct  a  set  of 
histograms  and  an  edge  map  for  each  im- 
age. No  manual  intervention  is  required  dur- 
ing this  process.  The  query  processing  mod- 
ule uses  histogram  intersection  [SB91,  Swa93] 
to  compare  histograms  and  sketch  comparison 
[KKOH92,  HK92]  to  compare  edge  maps.  The 
user  interface  provides  a  graphical  front  end. 
The  four  modules  are  shown  in  figure  1  and 
described  below. 

2.1     Edge  extraction 

The  edge  extraction  module  originally  used 
the  edge  detection  algorithm  from  [KKOH92, 
HK92]  which  identifies  the  edges  in  an  RGB 
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Figure  1:  The  four  components  of  the  image  retrieval  system 


image  that  are  clearly  perceptive  to  a  human 
viewer.  First  the  RGB  image  is  reduced  to 
thumbnail  size  and  median  filtered.  Four  gra- 
dients -  one  for  each  major  orientation  -  are 
calculated  for  each  pixel  in  the  thumbnail. 
Each  gradient  is  scaled  by  the  reciprocal  of  the 
local  intensity  power  |  /,-;•  |  which  is  defined  as 


■+i     ;+i 


1  'Xi  JT^ 


r=t-l s=j-l 

where  (ij)  is  the  pixel  for  which  we  are  cal- 
culating the  gradient  and  p^,  is  the  vector  of 
RGB  intensity  values  at  pixel  (r,s).  This  scal- 
ing factor  is  a  simple  application  of  the  Weber- 
Fechner  law  to  the  RGB  color  space.  The 
Weber-Fechner  law  states  that  the  "contrast 
sensitivity  of  the  human  eye  is  proportional  to 
the  log-scale  of  the  intensity  value"  [HK92]. 

The  overall  gradient  for  each  pixel  is  taken 
to  be  whichever  of  the  four  gradients  has  the 
maximum  absolute  value.  These  overall  gra- 
dients are  used  to  identify  the  edge  pixels. 
First  the  algorithm  calculates  the  average  and 
standard  deviation  of  the  gradient  magnitudes 
over  the  entire  thumbnail  image.  All  pixels  for 
which  the  gradient  magnitude  is  greater  than 
the  average  plus  one  standard  deviation  are 
marked  as  global  edge  candidates.  Then  the 
■  algorithm  filters  the  set  of  global  edge  candi- 
dates by  examining  the  local  context  of  each 
candidate.  It  calculates  the  average  and  stan- 
dard deviation  of  the  gradient  magnitudes  over 
a  small  window  centered  on  the  global  edge 
candidate  and  keeps  the  candidate  only  if  its 
gradient  magnitude  is  greater  than  the  local 
average  plus  one  local  standard  deviation.  Fi- 
nally an  edge  map  is  constructed  in  which  a 


Figure  2:    A  sample  image  from  the  image 
database 


pixel  is  on  if  it  is  one  of  the  final  edge  can- 
didates and  off  otherwise.  The  goal  of  this 
technique  is  to  extract  only  those  edges  that 
are  clearly  perceptive  within  their  local  section 
of  the  image  and  within  the  image  as  a  whole. 
The  resulting  edge  map  should  be  generally 
similar  to  a  human's  impression  of  the  image 
[HK92]. 

The  algorithm  was  applied  to  a  test  col- 
lection of  forty-eight  outdoor  scenes  that  are 
sold  as  part  of  the  Microsoft  Scenes  screen 
saver.  The  results  were  poor  as  the  algo- 
rithm missed  many  clearly  perceptive  edges. 
This  suggested  that  scaling  by  the  local  in- 
tensity power  was  an  insufficient  transforma- 
tion of  the  RGB  color  space  and  motivated  a 
switch  from  the  RGB  color  space  to  the  CIE- 
LUV  color  space.  The  CIE-LUV  color  space 
has  the  advantage  that  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  the  color  space  is  approximately 
proportionally  to  the  perceptual  distance  be- 
tween the  corresponding  colors  (as  expressed 
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Figure  3:  The  performance  of  the  edge  detec- 
tion algorithm 


by  human  viewers).  Our  revised  edge  detec- 
tion algorithm  first  converts  the  RGB  image 
to  a  CIE-LUV  image  and  then  uses  the  detec- 
tion algorithm  as  described  above  except  that 
the  gradients  are  no  longer  scaled  by  the  local 
intensity  power.  Details  of  the  RGB-to-CIE- 
LUV  conversion  can  be  found  in  [FVDFH91]. 

The  revised  algorithm  performed  much  bet- 
ter. However  edge  map  quality  remained  poor 
for  a  significant  minority  of  the  images.  Fig- 
ure 3  shows  a  few  of  the  test  images  and 
their  corresponding  edge  maps.  Evaluation 
of  edge  map  quality  is  necessarily  subjective, 
but  broadly  speaking  45  percent  of  the  maps 
contained  every  important  edge  (plus  a  small 
amount  of  noise);  another  45  percent  con- 
tained some  important  edges  and  some  unim- 
portant edges;  and  the  remaining  10  percent 
contained  no  important  edges.  The  main 
problem  with  the  images  that  fall  into  the  lat- 
ter two  categories  is  that  many  of  their  impor- 
tant edges  are  clearly  perceptive  only  when  tex- 
ture or  domain  knowledge  is  considered.  The 
edge  detection  algorithm  considers  color  only. 

We  constructed  64  x  64  edge  maps  and  used 
a  3  X  3  window  when  median  filtering  and  a 
7x7  window  when  filtering  the  global  edge 
candidates.  These  values  were  used  in  [HK92]. 
Modified  values  did  not  produce  significant  im- 
provements in  retrieval  performance  or  edge 
map  quality. 

2.2     Color  extraction 

The  color  extraction  module  divides  each 
image  into   non-overlapping  subareas    as   in 


[CLP94]  and  then  constructs  a  three-axis  CIE- 
LUV  histogram  for  eacK  subarea  and  for  the 
overall  image.  We  divided  the  image  into  4 
subareas  -  one  for  each  quadrant  of  the  im- 
age -  and  had  8  buckets  along  each  color  axis. 
These  values  provide  reasonable  retrieval  per- 
formance. 


2.3     Query  processing 

J?he  query  processing  module  accepts  a  single 
set  of  histograms  and  a  single  edge  map  as  a 
query  (a  set  of  histograms  consists  of  one  his- 
togram for  each  subarea  and  one  histogram 
for  the  overall  image).  Then  the  module  com- 
putes color  and  edge  similarity  scores  for  each 
image  and  takes  the  weighted  average  of  the 
two  scores  to  get  an  overall  similarity  score. 
The  images  are  presented  to  the  user  in  order 
of  decreasing  similarity. 

The  module  uses  histogram  intersection 
[SB91,  Swa93]  to  compare  the  query  his- 
tograms against  each  set  of  image  histograms. 
The  system  either  compares  just  the  overall 
histograms  or  compares  each  pair  of  subarea 
histograms  and  then  takes  a  weighted  average 
of  the  subarea  similarity  scores.  Histogram  in- 
tersection computes  the  similarity  between  an 
image  histogram  I  and  a  query  histogram  Q  as 


SiI,Q) 


where  n  is  the  number  of  buckets  in  the  his- 
tograms, Ij  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  bucket  j 
of  the  image  histogram  and  Qj  is  the  number 
of  pixels  in  bucket  j  of  the  query  histogram. 
Histogram  intersection  was  originally  devel- 
oped to  identify  which  images  contain  an  ob- 
ject .  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  min  in  the  sim- 
ilarity measure  is  to  filter  out  the  background 
pixels  and  leave  only  those  pixels  that  might 
belong  to  the  object.  Histogram  intersection 
has  been  shown  to  be  insensitive  to  "change 
in  image  resolution,  histogram  size,  occlusion, 
depth  and  viewpoint"  [Swa93]  and  has  pro- 
vided excellent  performance  when  finding  im- 
ages that  contain  a  given  object  [SB91].  These 
results  should  hold  when  the  technique  is  used 
to  determine  the  similarity  between  two  equal 
sized  images. 

The  module  uses  a  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  sketch  comparison  [HK92,  KKOH92]  to 
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compare  the  query  edge  map  against  each  im- 
age edge  map.  First  the  query  edge  map  is  di- 
vided into  small  non-overlapping  blocks.  Each 
query  block  is  correlated  with  a  small  neigh- 
borhood of  blocks  in  the  image  edge  map.  This 
neighborhood  is  centered  on  the  block  that  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  query  block.  The 
correlation  between  a  query  and  image  block 
is  defined  as  a  sum  of  weights  where  there 
is  one  weight  for  each  of  six  possible  cases  - 
query  edge  (blank)  lined  up  with  an  image 
edge;  query  edge  (blank)  lined  up  with  an  im- 
age blank;  and  query  edge  (blank)  lined  up 
with  a  position  that  is  off  the  side  of  the  im- 
age. Computing  this  correlation  is  simply  a 
matter  of  performing  a  pixel-by-pixel  compar- 
ison of  the  query  and  image  blocks.  The  max- 
imum correlation  over  all  image  blocks  in  the 
local  neighborhood  is  taken  to  be  the  correla- 
tion score  for  the  query  block.  In  other  words 
the  algorithm  tries  various  shifts  of  the  query 
block  and  chooses  the  shift  that  provides  the 
best  match.  This  allows  the  retrieval  of  images 
that  have  edges  similar  to  those  of  the  query 
but  in  slightly  different  positions.  The  corre- 
lation scores  for  the  query  blocks  are  summed 
and  divided  by  the  maximum  possible  sum  for 
that  particular  query  to  get  the  edge  similarity 
score. 

We  weighted  the  edge  and  color  similarity 
scores  equally;  weighted  each  subarea  equally; 
and  used  query  edge/image  edge,  query 
edge/image  blank,  query  edge/off  image, 
query  blank/image  edge,  query  blank/image 
blank  and  query  blank/off  image  weights  of 
10.  -3,  -1,  -3,  1  and  -1  respectively.  These 
weights  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  match 
between  two  edges  is  more  important  than  a 
match  between  two  blanks.  In  addition  the 
sketch  comparison  algorithm  uses  8x8  blocks 
and  defines  the  local  neighborhood  of  image 
blocks  to  be  all  blocks  that  are  4  or  fewer  pix- 
els away  from  the  center  block.  These  values 
are  used  in  [HK92].  Modified  values  did  not 
produce  significant  improvements  in  retrieval 
performance. 


2.4     Graphical  user  interface 

Users  can  either  use  an  existing  image  as  a 
query  or  interactively  draw  their  own  query 
using  a  simple  GUI.  This  GUI  allows  the  user 
to  draw  edges  and  swatches  of  color.  Once  the 


user  has  selected  an  existing  image  or  drawn 
her  own  image,  the  system  constructs  an  edge 
map  and  a  set  of  histograms.  The  edge  map 
and  histograms  become  the  input  to  the  query 
module. 


3     Preliminary  evaluation 

A  preliminary  evaluation  suggests  several 
problems  with  the  retrieval  techniques.  The 
system  was  evaluated  with  a  database  of  forty-  ' 
eight  outdoor  scenes  that  are  sold  as  part  of 
the  Microsoft  Scenes  screen  saver.  These  are 
the  same  scenes  that  were  used  to  evaluate 
the  edge  detection  algorithm.  Figures  4-7 
show  the  results  of  four  specific  queries  that 
were  made  against  the  image  database.  Two 
queries  involve  only  color  and  two  queries  in- 
volve only  edges;  queries  that  involve  both 
color  and  edges  seemed  premature  in  hght  of 
the  retrieval  problems  that  were  identified.  In 
general  the  results  of  these  four  queries  are 
typical  of  the  retrieval  behavior  exhibited  by 
the  system. 

Figure  4  shows  the  result  of  submitting  an 
image  to  the  retrieval  system  and  requesting 
images  that  have  a  similar  color  distribution. 
A  large  version  of  the  query  image  appears 
in  figure  2.  In  this  case  the  system  com- 
pared each  pair  of  subarea  histograms  using 
histogram  intersection  and  averaged  the  sub- 
area  similarity  scores  to  get  the  overall  similar- 
ity score.  The  retrieval  results  are  reasonably 
good  in  that  three  of  the  top  five  images  have  a 
composition  similar  to  that  of  the  query  image 
-  green  foliage  at  the  bottom,  blue  sky  at  the 
top  and  in  two  cases  a  gray  mountainous  re- 
gion in  the  center.  In  addition  no  relevant  im- 
ages were  ranked  below  the  top  ten.  However 
two  of  the  five  images  clearly  do  not  belong. 
The  image  with  rank  0.32  has  no  blue  sky  or 
gray  mountain  -  it  scores  highly  because  it  has 
lots  of  green  at  the  bottom  and  several  regions 
of  small  gray  rocks  at  the  top.  The  image  with 
rank  0.44  has  no  blue  sky  or  gray  mountain  - 
it  scores  highly  because  it  has  lots  of  green  at 
the  bottom. 

This  query  illustrates  the  first  two  prob- 
lems with  our  color  retrieval  mechanism.  First 
there  is  no  way  to  specify  that  the  absence 
of  a  certain  color  from  a  region  means  that 
the  image  is  irrelevant.  For  example  we  would 
like  to  specify  that  the  absence  of  blue  sky 
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Figure  4:  Here  we  are  using  the  image  shown  in  figure  2  as  a  color  query  -  i.e.  we  want  to  find 
all  images  that  have  a  similar  color  distribution.  The  five  highest-ranked  images  are  shown. 
As  expected  the  highest-ranked  image  is  the  query  image  itself. 
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Figure  5:  Here  we  are  using  a  hand-drawn  image  as  a  color  query.  The  query  consists  of  a 
monocolor  blue  region  at  the  top  and  a  monocolor  green  region  at  the  bottom  -  it  is  hoped  that 
this  query  will  retrieve  images  that  have  blue  sky  at  the  top  and  green  foliage  at  the  bottom. 
The  six  highest-ranked  images  are  shown  (all  other  images  had  a  rank  of  zero). 


means  that  the  image  is  irrelevant.  This  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  two  subareas  at  the  top  of  the  image 
since  then  we  might  retrieve  images  that  have 
blue  sky  but  no  green  grass.  Rather  we  need 
to  indicate  that  a  negative  result  in  one  sub- 
area  overrides  even  the  most  positive  result  in 
another  subarea.  Second  the  algorithm  does 
not  provide  effective  localization.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  that  a  color  should  appear 
in  a  specific  location  within  a  subarea.  For  ex- 
ample, the  gray  mountain  in  the  query  image 
matches  well  against  several  widely  separated 
regions  of  gray  rock  in  the  image  with  rank 
0.32. 

Figure  5  shows  the  result  of  submitting  a 
hand-drawn  query  to  the  system.  The  user 
has  drawn  a  monocolor  blue  region  at  the  top 
and  a  monocolor  green  region  at  the  bottom  in 
an  effort  to  retrieve  images  that  have  blue  sky 
at  the  top  and  green  foliage  at  the  bottom. 
The  system  compared  subarea  histograms  as 
before.  The  results  are  poor.  Only  six  im- 
ages have  a  nonzero  similarity  score  and  only 
the  lowest-ranked  of  the  six  can  be  considered 
relevant  to  the  query. 

The  top  five  images  illustrate  the  same  prob- 
lem as  before.  There  is  no  way  to  specify  that 


the  absence  of  a  certain  color  from  a  region 
means  complete  irrelevance.  The  top  five  im- 
ages are  retrieved  even  though  they  either  con- 
tain no  blue  at  the  top  or  contain  no  green  at 
the  bottom.  However  a  more  critical  prob- 
lem is  that  only  one  relevant  image  received 
a  nonzero  similarity  score.  The  other  rele- 
vant images  -  even  the  most  relevant  image 
which  has  an  unbroken  green  field  at  the  bot- 
tom, blue  sky  at  the  top  and  a  flat  horizon  - 
had  similarity  scores  of  zero.  The  problem  is 
that  the  histogram  intersection  algorithm  per- 
forms exact  color  match.  Only  a  single  blue 
and  a  single  green  are  used  in  the  query;  all 
images  that  do  not  contain  the  exact  same 
shades  of  blue  and  green  have  an  empty  in- 
tersection with  the  query  and  therefore  a  sim- 
ilarity score  of  zero.  This  problem  did  not 
arise  with  the  previous  query  since  the  pre- 
vious query  was  an  image  taken  directly  from 
the  database  and  contained  enough  different 
shades  of  blue,  green  and  gray  to  ensure  a  good 
match  with  all  relevant  images.  However  the 
problem  can  arise  with  any  real-world  image 
that  has  large  regions  of  uniform  color. 

Figures  6  and  7  are  best  considered  together. 
Figure  6  shows  the  result  of  submitting  an  im- 
age to  the  system  and  requesting  images  that 
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Figure  6:  Here  we  are  using  the  image  shown  in  figure  2  as  an  edge  query  -  i.e.  we  want  to  find 
all  images  that  have  a  similar  pattern  of  edges.  The  five  highest-ranked  images  are  shown.  As 
expected  the  highest-ranked  image  is  the  query  image  itself. 
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Figure  7:  Here  we  are  using  a  hand-drawn  query  as  an  edge  query.  It  is  hoped  that  this  query 
will  retrieve  images  that  have  mountain  peaks  in  the  center  (particularly  the  "target"  image 
that  the  author  was  looking  at  when  he  drew  the  query).  The  five  highest-ranked  images  are 
shown. 


have  similar  edge  characteristics.  The  results 
are  poor  in  the  sense  that  there  are  relatively 
high  ranks  on  irrelevant  images  and  that  there 
is  little  rank  discrimination  between  relevant 
and  irrelevant  images.  Figure  7  shows  the  re- 
sult of  submitting  a  hand-drawn  query  in  an 
eff'ort  to  retrieve  images  that  contain  moun- 
tains (particularly  the  indicated  target  image). 
In  this  case  the  weights  in  the  sketch  compar- 
ison algorithm  were  adjusted  such  that  blank 
regions  of  the  query  were  treated  as  "don't 
care"  regions.  Otherwise  the  query  retrieves 
images  that  contain  mainly  blank  space.  The 
target  image  was  successfully  retrieved  but 
again  there  are  relatively  high  ranks  on  irrele- 
vant images  and  there  is  little  rank  discrim- 
ination between  relevant  and  irrelevant  im- 
ages.    In  addition  the  relevant  images  that 


score  highly  -  aside  from  the  target  image  - 
score  highly  by  chance.  The  mountain  edge  in 
the  query  is  lining  up  with  foliage  and  cloud 
edges  in  the  images. 

There  are  three  problems.  The  test  collec- 
tion is  small  so  the  results  are  partially  an  arti- 
fact of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a  few  images 
relevant  to  each  query.  However  this  prob- 
lem is  minor  in  comparison  to  the  other  two. 
The  second  problem  is  that  many  edge  maps 
contain  extraneous  edges  that  are  perceptu- 
ally prominent  on  the  basis  of  color  but  spu- 
rious when  one  considers  domain  knowledge. 
In. addition  some  edge  maps  miss  important 
edges  that  are  prominent  on  the  basis  of  tex- 
ture or  domain  knowledge  but  not  on  the  basis 
of  color.  For  example  the  edge  map  for  an  im- 
age of  trees  through  fog  essentially  contains 
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Figure  8;  The  fundamental  weakness  of  the  edge-based  retrieval  technique  is  that  it  performs 
a  pixel  by  pixel  comparison  of  the  edge  maps  -  therefore  it  reports  that  b  is  equally  similar  to 
a  and  c  (in  each  case  two  edge  pixels  line  up  under  the  best  possible  shift)  and  that  e  is  more 
similar  to  d  than  to  /  (thirteen  edge  pixels  line  up  between  d  and  e  under  the  best  possible 
shift  but  only  eight  edge  pixels  line  up  between  ..e  and  f). 


edges  that  trace  each  individual  leaf  cluster 
and  no  other  edges.  It  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  have  an  edge  that  followed  each  tree 
trunk.  Unfortunately  the  tree  trunks  blend 
into  the  fog  and  are  not  prominent  on  the  ba- 
sis of  color  alone.  [HK92]  and  [KKOH92]  have 
cleaner  edge  maps  due  to  the  nature  of  their 
images.  They  use  a  collection  of  paintings  that 
tend  to  have  far  sharper  color  boundaries  than 
our  outdoor  photographs. 

The  third  and  most  critical  problem  is  that 
the  sketch  comparison  algorithm  compares 
edge  maps  on  a  pixel-by-pixel  basis.  This 
leads  to  nonintuitive  results  as  shown  in  fig- 
ure 8.  The  edge  maps  shown  in  the  figure 
were  constructed  by  hand  but  are  represen- 
tative of  some  of  the  actual  edge  maps  in  the 
test  collection  -  i.e.  hillsides  (a,b,c),  moun- 
tains (e,f)  and  a  rosebush  (d).  The  problem 
is  that  the  sketch  comparison  algorithm  ig- 
nores high  level  features  such  as  edge  orienta- 
tion, shape  and  connectivity.  Instead  it  simply 
shifts  query  blocks  around  on  top  of  the  im- 
age and  counts  the  number  of  pixels  that  line 
up.  The  result  is  that  often  one  edge  scores 
highly  against  several  disconnected  edges  or 
an  edge  scores  poorly  against  a  highly  similar 
edge  since  they  are  just  diflPerent  enough  that 
only  a  few  pixels  line  up.  The  method  appears 
to  perform  well  enough  for  retrieval  of  a  known 
or  remembered  target  image  on  the  basis  of  a 
well-drawn  sketch  or  for  retrieval  of  similar  im- 
ages in  a  larger  database  than  ours.  These  are 
the  situations  that  were  considered  in  [HK92] 
and  [KKOH92]  where  sketch  comparison  was 
observed  to  provide  reasonable  performance. 
However  it  clearly  does  not  provide  reasonable 
performance  for  arbitrary  queries  against  arbi- 
trary databases. 


4     Future  work 

4.1     Color 

4.1.1     Weighting 

The  color  retrieval  technique  has  several  weak- 
nesses that  were  discussed  in  the  evaluation 
section.  First  the  color  similarity  score  is  just 
a  weighted  average  of  the  subarea  similarity 
scores  so  the  user  has  only  the  coarsest  level 
of  control  over  query  behavior.  There  is  no 
way  to  specify  that  the  absence  of  blue  at  the 
top  means  that  the  image  is  irrelevant,  no  way 
to  specify  that  a  subarea  can  contain  blue  or 
green  and  so  on.  This  problem  can  be  par- 
tially solved  without  abandoning  the  subarea 
scheme.  The  overall  similarity  score  should  be 
a  nonlinear  function  of  the  subarea  similarity 
scores  so  that  the  score  for  a  subarea  can  have 
any  desired  effect  on  the  overall  score.  In  ad- 
dition each  subarea  similarity  score  should  be 
a  nonlinear  function  of  one  or  more  histogram 
intersections. 


4.1.2     Localization 

Unfortunately  there  remains  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  subarea  scheme.  A  subarea 
with  blue  on  the  left  will  score  highly  when 
matched  against  a  subarea  with  blue  on  the 
right.  Even  worse  a  subarea  with  a  large  gray 
area  will  score  highly  when  matched  against  a 
subarea  with  several  small,  disconnected  gray 
areas.  The  problem  is  that  the  retrieval  mech- 
anism provides  no  color  localization  below  the 
subarea  level  since  it  is  just  comparing  his- 
tograms. The  obvious  solution  is  to  signif- 
icantly increase  the  number  of  subareas.  A 
better  solution  is  to  leave  the  number  of  sub- 
areas  unchanged  and  have  the  system  perform 
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a  direct  comparison  of  the  image  and  query  if 
there  is  sufficient  similarity  between  the  his- 
tograms. Either  approach  allows  the  user  to 
specify  that  a  color  should  appear  as  a  con- 
nected region  with  a  certain  shape  and  posi- 
tion. However  we  should  not  limit  ourselves 
to  saying  that  location  is  always  important. 
The  user  should  be  able  to  specify  that  a  color 
can  appear  anywhere  (or  anywhere  within  a 
certain  region)  without  losing  the  ability  to 
specify  that  the  color  should  form  a  connected 
region  with  a  certain  shape.  Neither  of  the 
approachs  can  efficiently  support  this  behav- 
ior. The  only  recourse  is  to  run  multiple 
queries  where  each  query  is  a  transformation 
of  the  given  query.  This  is  computationally 
intractable  for  large  databases  or  complicated 
queries. 


To  handle  the  problem  of  color  localization 

-  and  the  problem  of  specifying  on  a  color  by 
color  basis  whether  location  matters  -  some 
researchers  use  segments  rather  than  subareas 
[CLP94,  Na93b,  GZCS94].  Each  image  is  di- 
vided into  segments  such  that  each  segment 
contains  a  single  object  or  approximately  a 
single  uniform  color.  The  color  distribution  of 
each  segment  is  represented  as  a  weighted  cen- 
troid  or  as  a  histogram.  The  query  is  specified 
as  a  set  of  segments  and  the  query  segments 
are  matched  against  the  image  segments.  Fea- 
tures such  as  segment  size,  location  and  shape 
can  be  used  in  addition  to  segment  color.  Di- 
viding an  image  into  object-based  segments 
can  not  be  done  automatically  for  general  im- 
ages so  it  is  more  attractive  to  segment  the 
image  into  regions  of  uniform  color.  In  either 
case  the  system  must  be  prepared  to  match 
a  single  query  segment  against  multiple  im- 
age segments  since  the  user  might  specify  the 
query  segments  at  a  coarser  resolution  than 
the  image  segments  (or  vice  versa).  Since  the 
user  specifies  query  behavior  on  a  segment- 
by-segment  basis  -  e.g.  this  segment  can  ap- 
pear anywhere  within  this  region  of  the  im- 
age; this  segment  must  be  at  a  fixed  location 
but  can  contain  any  one  of  several  colors,  etc. 

-  the  segment-based  approach  eliminates  the 
problem  of  color  localization  and  allows  fine- 
grained control  over  search  behavior.  We  plan 
to  move  to  a  segment-based  scheme  for  these 
reasons. 


4.1.3      Exact  color  match 

The  third  problem  with  the  color  retrieval 
technique  is  that  histogram  intersection  per- 
forms exact  color  match.  Instead  we  want 
inexact  color  match  so  that  different  shades 
of  the  same  color  will  be  considered  similar. 
This  is  relatively  simple  in  the  case  of  his- 
togram intersection.  Rather  than  intersect  a 
query  bucket  with  an  image  bucket,  the  algo- 
rithm would  intersect  the  query  bucket  with 
a  neighborhood  of  image  buckets.  Different 
weights  would  be  used  for  different  buckets 
in  the  neighborhood.  Note  that  reducing  the 
number  of  histogram  buckets  along  each  color 
axis  would  not  have  the  same  effect.  It  would 
lead  to  inexact  match  for  colors  mapped  to  the 
center  of  buckets  but  not  for  colors  mapped 
to  the  edge.  In  addition  the  user  would  not 
be  able  to  specify  inexact  match  on  one  query 
and  exact  match  on  the  next. 


4.1.4      Efficiency 

Efficiency  of  histogram  intersection  is  not  a 
large  concern  at  this  point  although  response 
time  will  be  poor  for  large  databases.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  much  more  efficient  version  of 
histogram  intersection  called  incremental  his- 
togram intersection  that  intersects  the  buckets 
in  order  of  decreasing  pixel  count  and  stops 
if  it  determines  that  the  similarity  between 
the  histograms  can  not  be  more  than  some 
threshold  [SB91].  However,  efficiency  of  the 
segment  comparison  algorithm  -  of  which  his- 
togram intersection  is  just  a  part  -  will  be 
critical  when  we  move  to  segment-based  re- 
trieval. Reasonable  eflRciency  will  require  an 
excellent  representation  for  segment  features 
as  well  as  a  hierarchical  or  cluster-based  re- 
trieval scheme.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  im- 
plement a  hierarchical  scheme.  For  example, 
comparing  the  overall  query  histogram  with 
the  overall  image  histograms  can  immediately 
eliminate  most  of  the  database  from  consider- 
ation. Cluster-based  retrieval  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult since  we  must  choose  the  color  features 
used  in  the  clustering  process  carefully.  For 
example,  if  we  cluster  the  images  according  to 
dominant  color  and  then  request  images  that 
contain  a  small  region  of  blue  in  one  corner, 
we  have  gained  nothing  and  must  search  the 
entire  database. 
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4.1.5     Other  comparison  metrics 

Histogram  intersection  is  one  of  a  number  of 
techniques  for  comparing  color  distributions. 
[CLP94]  uses  tiie  color  pair  technique  and  has 
achieved  good  results  in  a  small  database. 
QBIC  uses  a  matrix-based  technique  that 
takes  the  product  of  a  difference  histogram  and 
a  set  of  perceptual  color  distances  [Na93b]. 
[GZCS94]  reduces  an  entire  histogram  to  a 
single  integer  key  by  transforming  the  his- 
togram into  a  hyper-polygon  and  then  taking  a 
weighted  sum  of  the  angles  and  edge  lengths. 
Unfortunately  [Na93b]  and  [GZCS94]  do  not 
provide  an  analysis  of  retrieval  performance. 
The  technique  of  [GZCS94]  will  be  exception- 
ally useful  if  it  provides  effective  retrieval  per- 
formance since  then  the  first  few  levels  of  a 
hierarchical  or  cluster-based  scheme  could  be 
reduced  to  integer  comparison  rather  than  his- 
togram comparison.  We  plan  to  evaluate  as 
many  of  these  techniques  as  possible. 


event  we  need  an  edge  detection  algorithm 
that  considers  texture  as  well  as  color  since 
some  important  edges  are  perceptually  promi- 
nent on  the  basis  of  adjacent  textures  rather 
than  adjacent  colors.  An  alternative  approach 
is  to  use  two  algorithms  -  one  that  uses  color 
to  detect  edges  and  one  that  uses  texture  - 
and  then  either  combine  the  two  edges  maps 
or  use  both  edge  maps  in  the  retrieval  pro- 
cess. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  approach 
is  to  apply  several  edge  detection  algorithms 
to  each  image  and  then  automatically  com- 
pare the  resulting  edge  maps  and  select  the 
best  edge  map  to  represent  the  image.  None 
of  these  approaches  will  construct  good  edge 
maps  for  every  image  since  some  edges  are  per- 
ceptually prominent  to  humans  only  because 
humans  know  what  objects  are  shown  in  the 
image.  However  it  should  be  possible  to  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  edge  maps  without  re- 
sorting to  domain-specific  knowledge  or  tech- 
niques. 


4.2     Edges 

4.2.1      Edge  detection 

The  edge  detection  algorithm  does  not  con- 
struct good  edge  maps  for  every  image.  Some 
edge  maps  contain  "extraneous"  edges  that 
provide  no  useful  information  for  retrieval 
purposes  even  though  they  are  perceptually 
prominent  in  the  image.  Other  edge  maps  miss 
valid  edges  or  portions  of  valid  edges.  Some  of 
the  extraneous  edges  arise  due  to  "color  noise" 
(i.e.  a  small  group  of  pixels  whose  color  is 
sharply  different  than  that  of  their  neighbors). 
More  aggressive  median  filtering  and  a  thin- 
ning procedure  to  strip  out  the  shortest  edges 
[KKOH92,  HK92]  should  help  with  these  ex- 
traneous edges.  To  address  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
traneous edges  and  the  missing  edges,  we  need 
to  explore  different  edge  detection  algorithms 
along  with  schemes  for  refining  edge  maps  to 
get  cleaner,  more  complete  edge  maps.  Such 
schemes  include  tracing  algorithms,  reinforce- 
ment algorithms  and  heuristics.  For  exam- 
ple, one  reasonable  heuristic  is  that  edges  that 
cross  a  large  portion  of  the  image  are  more 
important  than  edges  that  wind  around  and 
around  in  a  small  section  of  the  image.  A  com- 
plete discussion  of  edge  detection  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  A  good  -  but  slightly 
dated  -  overview  appears  in  [Hor86].   In  any 


4.2.2      Sketch  comparison 

The  sketch  comparison  algorithm  is  the  weak 
point  in  the  retrieval  system.  Sketch  com- 
parison performs  a  pixel-by-pixel  comparison 
to  calculate  the  similarity  between  two  edge 
maps.  This  leads  to  nonintuitive  results  as 
shown  in  figure  8.  There  are  two  contradictory 
problems.  First,  although  blocks  of  pixels  are 
allowed  to  shift  in  search  of  the  best  match,  the 
pixels  within  the  block  are  fixed  so  it  is  often 
impossible  to  line  up  more  than  a  few  pixels  of 
highly  similar  edges.  Second,  it  is  possible  for 
a  single  edge  in  one  image  to  match  portions 
of  several  different  edges  in  a  second  image. 
The  contradiction  lies  in  the  fact  that  increas- 
ing the  mobility  of  blocks  and  pixels  eases  the 
first  problem  but  makes  the  second  far  worse; 
restricting  their  mobility  has  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. 

It  appears  that  pixel-by-pixel  comparison 
must  be  abandoned  in  order  to  support  ar- 
bitrary, poorly  drawn  queries  against  hetero- 
geneous databases.  An  intermediate  step  is 
to  keep  the  pixel-oriented  edge  maps  but  to 
make  the  query  map  edge-oriented  -  i.e.  the 
query  edges  are  represented  as  a  set  of  paths 
rather  than  as  an  array  of  pixels.  It  is  easy  to 
obtain  this  set  of  paths  when  the  user  draws 
the  query  by  hand;  it  is  more  difficult  when 
the  query  is  a  sample  image  since  edge  trac- 
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ing  or  similar  techniques  must  be  used.  The 
similarity  score  for  a  given  edge  in  the  query 
would  be  a  function  of  the  number  of  edge  pix- 
els that  it  covers  in  the  image,  whether  those 
pixels  are  connected  or  disconnected,  and  how 
much  the  query  edge  needs  to  deform  in  order 
to  move  into  position  over  those  pixels.  Using 
a  deformation  metric  has  been  used  success- 
fully elsewhere  -  most  notably  the  shape  por- 
tion of  the  Photobook  project  [PPS94]  and  the 
"active  snakes"  that  are  often  used  in  interac- 
tive outlining  applications  [Na93b].  A  more 
drastic  step  is  to  make  the  image  maps  edge- 
oriented  as  well.  Then  the  problem  of  com- 
paring a  query  to  an  image  would  become  a 
problem  of  comparing  the  feature  values  asso- 
ciated with  the  edges.  Possible  edge  features 
are  location,  orientation,  length,  turning  rate 
and  so  on.  This  would  again  require  a  more 
complicated  edge  detection  algorithm  but  we 
might  be  using  such  an  algorithm  anyways  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  extraneous  edges  out 
of  the  edge  maps.  In  addition  an  entirely  edge- 
oriented  approach  will  make  it  easier  to  pro- 
vide fine-grained  query  control  -  e.g..  this  edge 
can  appear  anywhere  within  this  region  of  the 
image,  this  edge  must  be  in  this  position  but 
can  have  one  of  two  orientations,  etc.  The 
segment-based  approach  to  color  retrieval  has 
the  same  advantage.  We  plan  to  move  to  the 
deformation  approach  initially  and  then  to  the 
feature-based  approach  if  necessary. 


4.2.3      Efficiency 

The  remaining  problem  with  sketch  compari- 
son is  efficiency.  The  algorithm  is  faster  than 
one  might  expect.  However  the  algorithm  per- 
forms a  quarter  of  a  million  pixel  compar- 
isons just  to  compute  the  similarity  between 
two  64  X  64  edge  abstracts.  The  efiiciency 
should  improve  with  a  careful  implementation 
of  the  deformation  or  feature-based  schemes 
mentioned  above.  However  it  seems  clear  that 
a  hierarchical  or  cluster-based  retrieval  mech- 
anism will  be  needed  for  larger  databases.  We 
are  attempting  to  determine  which  features 
of  the  edges  will  be  useful  in  forming  hierar- 
chies or  clusters.  At  a  minimum  images  can 
be  grouped  according  to  which  regions  contain 
no  edges.  However  much  more  sophisticated 
schemes  are  possible. 


4.3  System  evaluation 

The  preliminary  evaluation  used  a  test  collec- 
tion of  only  forty-eight  images.  We  must  move 
to  a  larger  test  collection  in  order  to  perform 
a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  system  and  of  the 
extensions  that  have  been  proposed.  A  larger 
test  collection  is  particularly  essential  for  ex- 
amining the  time  requirements  of  the  retrieval 
mechanisms,  We  are  currently  building  a  large 
image  corpus  that  can  be  used  for  this  and 
other  image  retrieval  work.  However  the  small 
test  collection  should  not  be  abandoned  since 
it  is  useful  for  exploring  the  situation  in  which 
there  are  only  a  few  relevant  images  per  query 
and  in  which  images  tend  to  be  highly  different 
from  each  other. 

In  addition  we  need  to  evaluate  the  graph- 
ical user  interface  in  terms  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  user  can  construct  an  appropriate 
query.  This  issue  will  become  more  acute  as 
we  incorporate  additional  features  such  as  tex- 
ture and  shape  into  the  system  since  the  user 
must  be  able  to  easily  combine  multiple  fea- 
tures into  a  single  query  and  must  be  able  to 
easily  specify  the  characteristics  of  and  the  re- 
lationships between  the  various  parts  of  the 
query.  The  current  GUI  is  simplistic  and  will 
need  substantial  reengineering  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

4.4  Texture,     shape     and     other 
features 

Color  and  edges  are  two  of  a  wide  range  of  im- 
age features  that  have  been  used  in  content- 
based  retrieval.  One  common  feature  is  tex- 
ture. [SC94]  uses  quad-tree  segmentation  to 
divide  an  image  into  blocks  of  approximately 
uniform  texture.  Feature  vectors  for  the  tex- 
tures are  computed  from  mean  and  variance 
measures  produced  by  a  QMF  wavelet  decom- 
position. The  user  queries  the  database  by 
selecting  the  desired  texture  from  a  set  of  pro- 
totypical textures.  The  approach  works  well 
on  a  collection  of  synthetic  images  but  has  not 
been  tested  on  real- world  images  [SC94]. 

The  QBIC  project  [Na93b,  Na93a]  allows 
texture-based  retrieval  as  well.  It  uses  three 
features.  Coarseness  measures  the  scale  of  the 
texture  and  is  computed  with  moving  windows 
of  several  sizes;  contrast  describes  the  "vivid- 
ness" of  the  texture  and  is  computed  from  a 
gray-level  histogram;   directionality  measures 
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whether  the  texture  has  a  "favored"  direction 
and  is  computed  from  the  gradient  directions 
[Na93b].  The  authors  note  that  other  tex- 
ture features  were  either  too  expensive  to  com- 
pute or  were  ill-suited  to  heterogeneous  collec- 
tions of  images  [Na93b].  The  user  queries  the 
database  by  providing  a  sample  of  the  desired 
texture.  Unfortunately  the  authors  do  not 
provide  an  analysis  of  retrieval  performance. 

A  second  common  feature  is  the  shape  of 
the  objects  in  the  image.  QBIC  uses  a  com- 
bination of  area,  circularity,  eccentricity,  ma- 
jor axis  orientation  and  moment  invariants  to 
represent  a  shape  [Na93b].  [GZCS94]  uses 
just  circularity  and  major  axis  orientation.  In 
QBIC  the  user  draws  the  desired  shape.  Then 
the  system  computes  the  features  of  the  query 
shape  and  matches  the. features  against  the 
features  of  each  image  shape.  In  [GZCS94] 
the  user  does  not  draw  the  shape  but  rather 
specifies  the  values  of  the  two  shape  parame- 
ters directly.  Unfortunately  both  systems  re- 
quire that  the  images  be  segmented  along  ob- 
ject boundaries.  QBIC  resorts  to  a  manual 
approach  in  which  a  human  manually  out- 
lines the  desired  shapes  using  an  interactive 
"shrink-wrap"  utility  [Na93b].  [GZCS94]  seg- 
ments the  images  automatically  on  the  basis  of 
color.  However  postprocessing  is  required  to 
recover  from  over-segmentation.  The  postpro- 
cessing is  not  described  but  is  probably  man- 
ual. Both  authors  provide  no  analysis  of  re- 
trieval performance. 

Texture  and  shape  will  be  incorporated  into 
our  system  as  soon  as  the  weaknesses  of  the 
color  and  edge  retrieval  mechanisms  have  been 
addressed.  Shape  will  be  more  difficult  to 
incorporate  since  most  approaches  rely  on 
segmenting  images  along  object  boundaries. 
However  -  as  in  the  segment-based  approach 
to  color  retrieval  -  it  should  be  possible  to 
develop  a  representation  that  allows  a  single 
shape  in  the  query  to  match  multiple  shapes 
in  the  image  (or  vice  versa).  Then  the  images 
can  be  segmented  on  the  basis  of  color  and 
texture  rather  than  along  object  boundaries. 

The  use  of  image  features  such  as  texture 
and  shape  will  improve  retrieval  performance. 
However  text  should  not  be  ignored  since 
many  images  must  have  text  associated  with 
them  anyways  -  e.g.  captions  for  photographs 
in  a  book  -  and  many  queries  are  impossible  to 
answer  without  examining  the  text.  For  exam- 


ple, finding  all  photographs  taken  in  Paris  is 
impossible  without  looking  at  the  photograph 
captions.  Allowing  the  user  to  search  all  avail- 
able text  will  be  a  critical  addition  to  the  re- 
trieval system  despite  the  problems  with  text- 
only  retrieval.  A  simple  text  retrieval  mech- 
anism' will  be  incorporated  soon.  In  addition 
some  databases  have  other  kinds  of  manual  or 
automatic  annotations.  The  system  should  be 
able  to  search  these  annotations  as  well.  This 
means  that  the  system  must  be  extensible.  A 
package  of  routines  would  be  written  to  handle 
a  particular  kind  of  annotation;  the  retrieval 
system  would  be  notified  of  their  existence  and 
would  use  the  routines  to  search  that  partic- 
ular kind  of  annotation.  The  package  of  rou- 
tines would  have  to  conform  to  some  standard 
interface. 


5     Conclusion 

This  paper  has  presented  a  content-based  im- 
age retrieval  system  that  does  not  use  domain- 
specific  knowledge  or  techniques.  Instead  the 
system  retrieves  images  on  the  basis  of  their 
color  distributions  and  edge  characteristics. 
Two  existing  retrieval  techniques  -  histogram 
intersection  and  sketch  comparison  -  are  used 
to  compare  the  color  distributions  and  edge 
maps.  The  performance  of  the  system  shows 
some  promise  but  falls  far  short  of  the  perfor- 
mance that  is  required  for  practical  electronic 
publishing.  Histogram  intersection  and  sketch 
comparison  are  not  general  enough.  They  per- 
form poorly  when  removed  from  the  context 
in  which  they  were  developed.  Thus  work  to 
improve  content-based  retrieval  systems  such 
as  ours  must  proceed  on  several  levels.  The 
low-level  comparison  techniques  need  to  per- 
form well  against  a  wide  variety  of  images; 
several  approaches  to  improving  histogram  in- 
tersection and  sketch  comparison  have  been 
explored  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  literature. 
However  all  low-level  techniques  have  weak- 
nesses that  can  not  be  eliminated.  The  higher- 
level  retrieval  mechanisms  and  the  the  graph- 
ical user  interface  must  be  flexible,  powerful 
and  easy  to  use  so  that  these  weaknesses  af- 
fect the  user  as  little  as  possible.  In  short 
the  low-level  techniques  can  provide  a  large 
set  of  potentially  relevant  images  as  long  as  the 
GUI  allows  the  user  to  quickly  sift  through  the 
set  and  easily  reformulate  the  query  if  desired. 
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The  GUI  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  part  of 
a  successful  retrieval  system.  Addressing  both 
the  low-level  techniques  and  the  GUI  should 
lead  to  a  system  that  can  provide  effective  re- 
trieval performance  for  most  image  databases 
even  in  the  absence  of  domain  knowledge;  in 
addition  such  a  system  should  significantly  re- 
duce the  amount  of  domain  knowledge  that 
is  required  for  effective  retrieval  performance 
against  other  databases. 
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Abstract 

We  present  a  methodology  for  automatically  con- 
structing structural  hyperlinks  in  electronic  technical 
corpora.  A  structural  hyperlink  connects  components 
of  a  document  that  have  specified  structural  properties 
with  word-based  content  similarity.  Our  approach  en- 
ables queries  that  may  be  posed  in  terms  of  keywords, 
as  well  as  structural  segments  such  as  definitions,  fig- 
ures, etc. 


1      Introduction 

In  today's  environment  of  distributed  electronic  li- 
braries, documents  have  an  inherently  multi- media 
structure,  as  they  may  include  any  combination  of 
text,  graphics,  video,  and  audio.  We  are  interested 
in  the  structure-based  searching  and  indexing  of  elec- 
tronic documents,  in  order  to  provide  support  for 
content-based  retrieval.  Our  notion  of  structure  is 
general  and  refers  to  any  regularity  encountered  in  the 
data.  For  example,  in  the  domain  of  technical  docu- 
ments, we  would  like  to  be  able  to  retrieve  documents 
with  pictures  of  mobile  robots,  or  documents  with 
graphs  describing  the  performance  of  file  systems. 

In  our  previous  work  [RS95b,  RS95],  we  have  pre- 
sented robust  algorithms  for  recognizing  the  underly- 
ing structure  of  documents  in  terms  of  their  logical  vi- 
sual components  (tables,  graphs,  sections,  etc.)  These 
structures  encode  information  about  content  and  can 
provide  the  basis  for  the  on-line  creation  of  brows- 
ing tools  and  semantic  links  between  electronic  docu- 
ments. For  example.  Figure  1  shows  a  vastly  reduced 
picture  of  the  pages  in  a  paper.  Even  though  none 
of  the  words  is  legible,  a  great  deal  can  be  said  about 
this  paper  based  purely  upon  the  layout:  e.g.,  the  first 
page  contains  title  and  author  information,  section 
breaks  are  identifiable,  figures  and  tables  are  scattered 
throughout.  Documents  with  figures  and  graphs  have 


a  surprising  amount  of  information  encoded  in  their 
layout  on  the  page.  Page  layout  formats  have  evolved 
to  broadly  utilized  standards  and  we  propose  to  ex- 
plore the  benefits  of  layout  organization  standards  for 
information  retrieval. 

Electronic  documents  have  a  multiplicity  of  con- 
tent and  layout  structures  that  are  not  exploited  by 
traditional  keyword-oriented  retrieval  methods.  Here, 
we  focus  on  structures  that  capture  the  human  con- 
ventions for  typesetting  papers.  The  structural  types 
we  consider  are:  titles,  authors,  institution,  sections, 
definitions,  figures,  figure  captions,  theorems,  proofs, 
paragraphs,  itemized  lists,  and  tables. 

Like  keywords,  structures  can  also  function  as  in- 
dexes for  cataloging  electronic  documents.  In  earlier 
work  we  have  discussed  our  methodology  for  structure- 
based  information  gathering. [RS95]  We  have  also  pre- 
sented algorithms  for  automatically  segmenting  elec- 
tronic documents  in  structural  components  as  well  as 
algorithms  for  classifying  the  types  of  the  structural 
components. [RS95b]  In  this  paper  we  present  an  ap- 
proach to  combining  structural  indexes  with  keyword 
indexes  to  enrich  the  class  of  retrieval  queries. 

1.1     Previous  Work 

Our  work  draws  on  previous  work  in  two  distinct  ar- 
eas: information  retrieval  and  automated  document 
structuring. 

Current  information  retrieval  systems  are  primarily 
word-  or  word-group-driven. [SM83,  Sal89,  Tur90]  The 
vector  space  model  used  in  the  Smart  system[Sal91] 
has  been  used  primarily  for  document  retrieval,  but  is 
equally  effective  for  document  comparison, [SA93]  and 
can  also  be  used  for  the  automatic  identification  and 
description  of  hypertext  links. [A1195] 

The  goals  of  the  document  structuring  community 
are  to  identify  the  key  constituents  of  a  document  im- 
age (sections,  paragraphs,  pictures,  etc.)  from  its  lay- 
out and  to  represent  the  logical  relationship  between 
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Figure  1:  A  zoomed-out  view  of  an  article  on  coordinated  pushing  with  mobile  robots.  The  first  page  has  the 
title/author  information  represented  as  centered  text.  Page  three  has  an  itemized  list.  Pages  three  and  four 
contain  polygonal  drawings  of  boxes.  Pages  four  and  five  contain  robot  protocols  presented  in  tabular  form. 


these  constituents. 


Document  structuring  is  usually  done  in  two 
phases.  In  the  first  phase,  the  location  of  the  blocks 
on  the  page  is  determined.  In  the  second  phase,  the 
blocks  are  classified  and  the  logical  layout  of  the  docu- 
ment is  calculated.  Previous  work  on  block  segmenta- 
tion of  documents  include  [JB92,  NSV92,  WS89].  Pre- 
vious work  on  classifying  and  logically  relating  blocks 
includes  [TA92,  TSKK88,  FNK92,  NSV92,  MT*91, 
WS89]. 


It  is  also  possible  to  use  vector  space  comparison  of 
document  passages  to  determine  topic  and  subtopic 
structures  of  a  document,  based  upon  or  independent 
of  its  layout  structure. [HP93,  SABS94,  SS94] 

In  our  own  work,  we  have  introduced  robust  algo- 
rithms with  performance  guarantees  for  segmentation 
as  well  as  classification. [RS95b]  Our  vision  for  infor- 
mation access  with  structure-based  information  agents 
has  been  discussed  in  [RS95]. 

Structure  has  been  identified  as  being  a  source  of 
knowledge  in  other  recent  work.[FMSW93]  In  that 
study,  they  described  a  system  that  relies  on  SGML 
marked-up  documents  to  support  structured  queries. 
The  mark-up  identifies  the  sections  and  paragraphs 
that  comprise  a  document.  These  finer  structural 
units  can  be  referred  to  in  a  query.  Other  related 
work  includes  [KM93]  that  describe  a  tree  inclusion 
grammar  for  retrieving  information  from  collections 
of  hierarchical  text. 


2     Constructing  Structural  Hy- 
perlinks 

Imagine  reading  an  ICRA^  paper  that  contains  a  cryp- 
tic definition  of  an  "immersed  sensor  system" .  Start- 
ing from  this  definition,  it  is  desirable  to  allow  a  user 
to  find  text  explaining  the  definition  in  greater  detail 
or  perhaps  even  figures  which  illustrate  it,  whether 
the  text  or  figures  are  within  the  current  paper  or  in 
a  larger  collection  of  related  papers.  The  process  of 
building  such  links  from  the  definition  can  be  auto- 
mated by  using  a  combination  of  algorithms  for  seg- 
menting, classifying,  indexing,  and  hyperlinking. 

Our  data  consists  of  a  collection  of  technical  papers 
available  in  a  variety  of  formats;  PostScript,  I^T^X 
source,  ASCII,  etc.  In  order  to  execute  tasks  such 
as  finding  an  explanation  of  a  definition  in  an  elec- 
tronic collection,  each  document  requires  the  follow- 
ing preprocessing:  (1)  segmentation,  to  highlight  the 
structural  components;  (2)  classification,  to  associate 
a  type  with  each  structural  segment  identified  in  (1); 
and  (3)  indexing,  to  catalog  document  components  of 
similar  type.  Note  that  steps  (1)  and  (2)  can  be  used 
automatically  to  mark-up  the  original  document  in  an 
SGML-like  fashion, 

We  have  built  a  system  for  information  retrieval 
that  uses  text  as  well  as  type  information  for  each 
block  of  text  to  support  structural  queries.  Our  sys- 
tem has  three  major  components:  the  segmenier, 
which  is  a  program  that  automatically  divides  the 
data  into  units;  the  classifier,  which  is  a  program  that 
automatically  labels  the  units  produced  by  the  seg- 
menter  with  document  structural  types;  and  the  re- 
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irie.ver,  which  is  a  program  that  finds  the  responses 
to  a  user  query.  The  collection  used  for  retrieval  con- 
sists of  the  source  documents  which  have  been  divided 
by  the  segmenter  and  labelled  by  the  classifier.  The 
Smart  system  is  extended  to  take  block  types  into  ac- 
count. 

We  illustrate  the  segmentation  and  classification  us- 
ing a  PostScript  version  of  the  paper  with  the  cryptic 
definition. [DJR94]  A  selected  portion  of  the  paper  is 
depicted  on  the  left  in  Figure  2,  including  a  figure  at 
the  top,  a  text  paragraph  continued  from  the  previous 
page,  a  section,  and  finally  a  subsection  including  2 
definitions. 

A  series  of  filters  are  applied  to  the  PostScript  file 
as  follows.  First,  ps2ascii  is  used  to  convert  it  to 
ASCII,  preserving  as  much  of  the  layout  as  possible. 
Next,  a  block  segmentation  and  classification  filter  is 
applied  to  identify  blocks  of  text  and  to  annotate  them 
as  much  as  possible.^  The  result  of  applying  this  se- 
quence of  filters  to  the  original  PostScript  is  shown 
on  the  right  of  Figure  2.  Each  block  of  text  has  been 
surrounded  by  SGML-style  annotations  describing  the 
block  as  much  as  possible. 

The  segmentation  and  classification  filter  is  de- 
signed to  work  primarily  on  technical  papers  and  uses 
knowledge  of  that  domain  in  order  to  identify  correctly 
the  following  structural  components  of  electronic  doc- 
uments: sections,  subsections,  theorems,  proofs,  defi- 
nitions, figures,  figure  captions,  paragraphs,  itemized 
lists,  and  tables.  After  these  blocks  have  been  iden- 
tified, the  annotation  can  be  incorporated  into  an  in- 
dexed version  of  the  document,  allowing  paragraphs, 
lists,  tables,  and  other  layout  structures  to  be  refer- 
enced directly  in  a  query. 

This  preprocessing  also  generates  a  hierarchy  of 
representations  for  each  document.  That  is,  each  rep- 
resentation is  a  partition  of  the  document  at  a  differ- 
ent level  of  granularity — e.g.,  a  technical  paper  can 
be  represented  as  a  collection  of  sections,  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  (typed)  paragraphs  (e.g.,  a  definition  is  a 
paragraph  of  type  definition). 

Corresponding  to  such  a  hierarchy  of  representa- 
tions, we  can  construct  a  hierarchy  of  structural  in- 
dices for  the  corpus.  For  example,  we  have  an  index  of 
definitions,  an  index  for  sections,  and  index  for  figure 
captions,  etc.  This  hierarchy  of  indices  drives  retrieval 
in  the  manner  of  the  Smart  system. 

The  structural  tags  assigned  to  text  blocks  can  be 
used  during  retrieval  in  several  ways:  to  limit  the  class 


^  This  filter  is  based  upon  the  table  extraction  filter  described 
in  [RS95],  but  has  been  extended  to  use  pattern  matching  tech- 
niques to  identify  other  types  of  blocks. 


of  items  retrieved,  to  help  the  user  see  the  relationships 
between  retrieved  items,  and  to  aff'ect  the  manner  in 
which  retrieved  items  are  displayed. 

2.1  Limited  displayed  items 

The  first  of  these  uses  is  easy  to  understand  since 
it  requires  only  a  slight  modification  to  a  query  lan- 
guage. For  example,  a  user  looking  at  a  figure  caption 
from  the  sample  ICRA  paper  and  wanting  more  de- 
'tails  might  select  that  caption  and  generate  a  query 
such  as:  like  this: 

#TYPE(PARAGRAPH)   Sensor  system  P.I(QS), 
a  circuit  for  Protocol  I    (QS) .   This 
circuit  shows  one  possible 
implementation  of  the  protocol.      Figures 
8-9  do  not   shoH  how  to  hcindle  loss  of 
contact   (i.e.,   the    (break?)     case),  but 
this  circuitry  is  easily  added,   and  is 
the  same  for  both  P.I(QS)   and  P. II. 

In  this  case,  the  operator  "#TYPE"  is  used  to  select 
particular  types  of  text  blocks  as  useful  for  retrieval. 
The  rest  of  the  query  is  used  to  identify  which  of  the 
"paragraph"  blocks  are  to  be  retrieved. 

2.2  Seeing  block  relationships 

The  second  use  of  annotated  blocks  is  illustrated 
in  Figures  3.  In  this  case,  the  query  listed  above 
was  given  with  no  type  requirement  specified.  How- 
ever, the  system  was  given  a  command  which  displays 
the  retrieved  parts  of  the  document  along  with  their 
types.  Only  the  document  containing  the  figure  cap- 
tion query  is  presented,  represented  by  the  curved  bar. 
Blocks  are  represented  by  shaded  segments  of  the  bar, 
their  position  and  lengths  proportional  to  the  position 
and  length  of  the  block  within  the  document.^  Start- 
ing with  the  caption  query,  the  system  found  several 
paragraphs  of  text  describing  the  object  in  the  figure, 
as  well  as  a  theorem  referring  to  the  figure,  its  proof, 
and  an  application.  The  user  could  then  choose  which 
one  or  more  of  those  parts  and  follow  the  appropriate 
"hyperlink" . 

Figure  4  shows  a  similar  map  of  blocks,  types,  and 
relationships  to  a  query  block,  but  the  retrieval  is  ex- 
tended to  include  multiple  documents. 

2.3  Types  affect  display 

The  third  use  of  tagged  blocks  is  also  illustrated  in 
both  Figures  3  and  4.  If  the  user  should  elect  to  dis- 

■^ .Additional  annotations  were  added  manually  to  the  system- 
generated  figure  for  presentation  purposes. 
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Left  Robot 

Repeat : 

case(break?)  => 

guarded-raove(p) 

push(p) 
(fi(«)>eo)=> 
move{L) 

(9(<)<6'o)=> 
0        («-) 


Right  Robot 

So  -  e{o) 

Repeat  ; 

case(break?)  =^ 

guarded-move(p) 
push(p) 

0     (-) 
{0(t)  <eo)=* 
niove(R) 


Figure  7;  Protocol  II.  This  protocol  is  "almost  uniform," 
and  can  be  made  uniform  by  changing  the  0  lines  («)  to 
Movb{L)  and  («»)  to  MovB{R).  Note  that  "uniform"  does 
not  quite  imply  SPMD,  since  the  protocols  run  asynchronously. 

sensing,  Protocol  I(QS)  relies  on  position  sensing,  and  Protocol 
11  relies  on  orientationsensing.  Next  we  observe  that  the  robots 
must  coordinate  to  find  locations  that  result  in  a  stable  pushing 
along  p 

3  Reductions  and  Transformations 

We  present  here  a  very  brief  summary  of  our  model  of  sensori- 
computational  systems,  which  we  view  as  "circuits."  (See 
[Don4)  for  a  full  treatment  of  these  concepts.)  We  model  the 
circuits  as  graphs.  Vertices  correspond  to  different  sensori- 
computational  components  of  the  system  (what  we  wiU  call 
"resources"  below).  Edges  correspond  to  "datapaths"  through 
which  information  passes.  Different  immersions  of  these  graphs 
correspond  to  different  spatial  allocation  of  the  "resources." 
We  also  define  an  operator  +  as  a  way  to  "combine"  sensori- 
computational  systems.  Below  we  use  the  term  "sensor  sys- 
itm"  to  mean  "sensori-computaiional  system"  where  it  is  mel- 
lifluous. 

3.1  Situated  Sensor  Systems 

Definition  3.1  ,4  labelled  graph  Q  is  a.  directed  graph  {\\E) 
with  vertices  V  and  edges  E,  together  with  a  labelling  function 
thai  assigns  a  label  to  each  vertex  and  edge.  Where  there  is  no 
ambiguity,  we  denote  the  labelling  function  by  L 

Definition  3.2  A  sensor  system  <S  is  represented  by  a  labelled 
graph  {V,E).  Each  vertex  is  labelled  with  a  component.  Each 
edge  is  labelled  with  a  connection. 


<BLOCK  TYPB=HEADING> 

Left  Robot  Right   Robot 

</block> 

'<bi,ock  typb=table> 


XX      XX(0) 
Repeat  : 
case     (break?)   ) 
guatded-!nove(p) 
(XX(t)  XX  XX   )  ) 
push(p) 

(XX(t)  XX  XX    )   ) 
i  (XX) 

(XX(t)  XX  XX  )  ) 
move(R) 


XX      XX(o) 

Repeat  : 

case    (break?)  ) 

guard  ed-move(p) 

(XX(t)   XX   XX  )  ) 

push(p) 

(XX(t)   XX  XX  )  ) 

move(L) 

(XX(t)   XX   XX  )  ) 

1  (XXXX) 

</block> 

<BLOCK  TYPB=FIGURE-CAPTION> 

Figure  7:  Protocol  II.  This  protocol  is  "almost  uniform,"  and  can  be  made 
uniform  by  changing  the  •,  lines  (XX)  to  Move(L)  and  (XXXX)  to  Move(R). 
Note  that  "uniform"  does  not  quite  imply  SPMD,  since  the  protocols  run 
asynchronously. 

</block> 

<block  typb=paragraph> 

sensing.  Protocol  1(Q3)  relies  on  position  sensing,  and  Protocol  II  relies  on 
orientation  sensing.  Next  we  observe  that  the  robots  must  coordinate  to  find 
locations  that  result  in  a  stable  pushing  along  p..  .  . 

</blook> 

<BLOCK  TYPB=SECTION_HEADING> 

3  Reductions  iod  Trinsfotmations 

</block> 

<block  typb=:paragraph> 

We  present  here  a  very  brief  summiry  of  our  model  of  sensori-computitional 
systems,  which  we  view  &s  "circuits."  (See  [Don-l)  for  a  full  tteatmenl  o(  these 
concepts.)  We  model  the  circuits  ft,s  grs-phs.  Vertices  correspond  to  differ- 
ent sensori-computMioDi!  components  of  the  system  (whit  we  will  cill  "re- 
sources" below).  Edges  correspond  to  "dita  paths"  through  which  information 
passes.  Different  immersions  of  these  graphs  correspond  to  different  spatial 
allocation  of  the  "resources."  We  also  define  an  operator  -f  as  a  way  to  "com- 
bine" sensori-computational  systems.  Below  we  use  the  term  "sensor  system" 
to  mean  "sensori-computational  system"   where  it   is   mellifluous. 

</block> 

<BLOCK  TYPB=SECTION_HEADING> 

3.1  Situated  Sensor  Systems 

</block> 

<blook  typb=DEFINITION> 

Definition  3.1  A  labelled  graph  G  is  a  directed  graph  (Vi  E)  with  vertices  V 
and  edges  E,  together  with  a  labelling  function  that  assigns  a  label  to  each 
vertex  and  edge.  Where  there  is  no  ambiguity,  we  denote  the  labelling  func- 
tion by  '. 

</block> 

<block  typb=DEFINITION> 

Definition  3.2  A  sensor  system  S  is  represented  by  a  labelled  graph  (V;  E). 
Each  vertex  is  labelled  with  a  component.   Each  edge  is  labelled  with  a  con- 


</block> 


Figure  2:  Portion  of  segmented  and  classified  document 
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Query 
C-  '''*^f'^;W~  Comparison 


Summary 


Figure  3;  Structural  hyperlinking  for  centralized  in- 
formation access.  The  circular  arc  represents  a  docu- 
ment. Various  of  its  layout  pieces  are  highlighted  and 
edges  are  drawn  between  related  parts. 


play  figure  captions  which  are  linked  to  the  starting 
point,  the  system  could  launch  a  graphics  display  rou- 
tine to  display  the  figure  along  with  the  caption;  if  a 
"paragraph"  is  being  selected,  no  such  display  routine 
is  needed. 

Several  components  of  the  graph  layout  provide  a 
user  with  clues  about  what  to  expect:  the  size  of 
blocks  (represented  by  the  width  of  the  correspond- 
ing nodes  in  the  graph),  the  relative  location  of  the 
block  in  the  document  (the  position  of  the  node  in 
the  graph),  the  type  of  the  block  (which  can  be  shown 
by  means  of  color:  each  block  type  is  presented  in  a 
different  color),  and  connections  (represented  as  edges 
in  the  graph).  We  believe  that  "a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words'':  that  is,  graphical  summaries  can  be 
parsed  faster  and  easier  by  humans  than  their  textual 
counterparts.  User  studies  are  needed  to  fully  validate 
this  point  in  this  context. 


3     Discussion 

Our  research  agenda  is  to  develop  and  prototype  a 
methodology  for  conceptual  retrieval  tasks  in  large, 
heterogeneous,  distributed  electronic  libraries.  We 
consider  the  key  question  to  be  how  to  associate  in- 
formation with  content.  We  believe  that  we  can  get 
closer  to  our  challenging  long-term  goal  by  considering 
hybrid  similarity  algorithms  for  the  automatic  genera- 
tion of  links  across  components  of  the  corpus  exhibit- 
ing structure.  In  this  paper  we  present  an  application 
that  validates  this  point  of  view.    Our  methodologv 


Figure  4:  Structural  hyperlinking  for  centralized  infor- 
mation access.  The  circular  arcs  represents  two  docu- 
ments. Various  of  their  layout  pieces  are  highlighted 
and  edges  are  drawn  between  related  parts. 

has  implications  for  the  on-line  browsing  and  search- 
ing of  electronic  corpora. 

We  have  described  an  approach  to  gathering  in- 
formation that  assists  in  understanding  a  figure  cap- 
tion (and  can  similarly  make  sense  of  a  cryptic  def- 
inition, or  any  other  query  that  has  some  structure 
information  in  it)  when  it  is  possible  to  generate  a 
centralized,  multi-level  index  of  the  corpus.  When  the 
index  does  not  exist  or  is  distributed,  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult  as  resource  discovery  becomes 
a  sub-task. [GGT93]  Our  current  project  is  to  imple- 
ment structure-based  queries  in  the  form  of  informa- 
tion agents  operating  across  the  World  Wide  Web  en- 
vironment. 
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Abstract 

Editorial  work  in  online  publishing  environments  poses 
new  teciinological  requirements:  how  can  an  editorial 
group  manage  their  cooperative  work  on  a  fast-chang- 
ing information  network  and,  even  more  important,  how 
can  they  be  enabled  to  manage  the  eventually  published 
product  containing  interactive  links  to  other  publica- 
tions. 

The  BWON  browser  system  presented  in  this  paper 
gives  some  support  to  handle  these  questions.  Its  client- 
server  architecture  helps  to  synchronize  group  work, 
and  designed  information  filters  control  product  quality 
requirements.  BWON  is  an  extension  of  the  MultiMedia 
Forum  editorial  system  and  supports  online  publishing 
on  the  WoridWideWeb. 

1  Introduction 

In  recent  years  systems  for  computer-based  publishing 
have  been  developed  and  introduced  into  the  market- 
place [10].  The  more  sophisticated  of  these  systems  are 
aiming  at  product  integration:  one  editorial  process  re- 
sults in  a  diversity  of  end  products  (e.  g.  books,  CD- 
ROMs,  newspapers)  with  the  same  or  similar  content. 
At  first  glance  publication  via  online  access,  which  is 
just  one  more  of  these  end  products,  apparently  fits 
seamlessly  into  this  product  integration  conception. 

But  if  this  new  distribution  path  is  combined  with  the 
idea  of  distributed  hypermedia  as  in  the  case  of  the 
WoridWideWeb  (W^)  [3],  a  new  challenge  to  publishing 
work  will  arise:  Online  publishing  under  such  circum- 
stances means  the  dissemination  of  a  hyperweb  into  an 
existing  hyperweb  requiring  tools  for  managing  the  ref- 
erences between  a  publishing  product  and  any  other 
published  information,  which  henceforth  can  be  fol- 
lowed interactively. 

For  this  aim  the  BWON  system  was  built  and  integrated 
into  the  editorial  environment  of  IPSI's  online  journal 
MultiMedia  Forum  (MMF)  [13].  BWON  provides 
support  for  browsing  in  the  W^  and  from  this  point  of 
view  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  Mosaic  [11]. 
But  additionally  the  tool  allows  access  to  the  MMF  edi- 


torial database  and  thus  enables  the  editorial  staff  to 
manage  the  connections  between  the  MMF  database 
and  the  W^. 

In  chapter  2  we  present  our  conception  of  the  online- 
publishing  model  and  show  the  most  important  techni- 
cal requirements  which  can  be  concluded  from  this 
model.  After  giving  a  short  overview  of  the  MultiMedia 
Forum  (chapter  3)  we  describe  the  BWON  system  in  de- 
tail in  chapter  4. 

2  A  Model  for  Online  Publishing 
2.1  The  Term  "Online  Publishing" 

While  today  the  term  "online  publishing"  mostly  means 
any  provision  of  published  information  for  network  ac- 
cess, we  qualify  the  term  by  including 

•  the  availability  of  global  addressing  schemes 
like  W^'s  Universal  Resource  Locators 
(URL)  [2]  or  HyTime's  location  addresses 
[9], 

•  the  use  of  a  hypermedia  document  format, 
e.g.  HTML  (Hypertext  Markup  Language) 
[4]  and 

•  the  possibility  for  the  readers  to  enhance  the 
originally  published  documents  by  adding 
their  own  contributions.  Depending  on  the 
concrete  publication  product  this  may  imply 
some  complications  to  the  editorial  process 
(cf.  section  2.2). 

Since  every  publication  appears  in  a  context  of  previous- 
ly existing  information  by  citations,  references,  reviews 
etc.,  with  online  publishing  the  editor  can  additionally 
provide  interactive  access  to  this  referred  information, 
increasing  the  importance  of  such  references  for  the 
publication.  In  other  words,  online  publishing  means  to 
insert  a  hypermedia  web  into  an  existing  hypermedia 
network. 

Publishing  products  exceeding  a  certain  size  are  always 
results  of  group  work.  Systems  for  cooperative  hyper- 
media authoring  [12]  exist,  but  they  are  not  designed  for 
online  publishing.  Most  important,  they   lack  ensuring 
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a  consistent  view  of  the  external  online  information  ei- 
ther referenced  by  the  product  or  at  least  playing  a  role 
in  the  editorial  process. 

To  sum  up,  a  system  for  online-publishing  support  has 
to  provide  a  tool  for  management  of  distributed  hyper- 
media structures  by  a  group  of  editors.  To  give  a  more 
precise  idea  of  this  requirement  we  examine  some  de- 
tails. 

2.2  Online-Product  Quality 

Product  quality  can  be  measured  by  determining  to  what 
extent  certain  requirements  are  fulfilled.  That  is,  the 
term  "quality"  can  be  reduced  to  requirements.  In  con- 
trast to  paper  documents,  electronic  documents  require 
a  certain  technical  equipment.  Thus  online-product 
quality  of  a  publication  does  not  depend  solely  on  its 
contents  (including  structure  and  layout),  but  also  on  the 
grade  of  fulfilling  technical  requirements,  which  in  turn 
might  influence  the  contents.  We  distinguish  three 
groups  of  quality  requirements: 

1 .  Technical  quality  requirements.  Perfect  ful- 
fillment of  these  requirements  guarantees  the 
reader  best  presentability  of  all  parts  of  the 
product.  Examples  are  the  size  (in  case  of 
small  computers  with  narrow  bandwidth  con- 
nections) or  the  information  type  of  a  docu- 
ment (e.g.,  a  requirement  might  be  "no  au- 
dio"). 

2.  Structural  quality  requirements.  To  reduce 
the  "lost  in  hyperspace"  problem,  some  rules 
constricting  the  hyperweb  structure  should  be 
imposed.  E.g.,  all  references  to  external  doc- 
uments should  lead  to  dead  ends  after  some 
navigation  steps  (otherwise  the  editor-in- 
chief  has  to  approve  the  reference)  or  links  to 
competing  providers  have  to  be  avoided  (not 
a  trivial  requirement,  because  the  competitor 
might  not  be  within  reach  until  some  naviga- 
tion steps  have  been  carried  out).  Structural 
quality  is  particularly  endangered  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  readers  in  contributing,  be- 
cause at  best  weak  editorial  guidelines  can  be 
imposed  on  the  readers.  Thus  the  editors 
need  support  (a)  in  detecting  structural  defi- 
ciencies in  the  readers'  contributions  and  (b) 
in  removing  this  lack  of  quahty  without  falsi- 
fying the  message. 


3.     Semantic  quality  requirements.  Automatic 
control  of  these  requirements  is  very  diffi- 
cult, to  some  extent  probably  unsolvable. 
Nevertheless  some  methods  for  automatic 
analysis,  mainly  originating  in  the  informa- 
tion retrieval  field,  are  available  today.  So, 
the  language  of  a  document  is  recognizable 
or  -  more  complex  -  similarities  between 
neighboring  documents  can  be  measured.  If 
a  hyperlink  points  to  a  document  too  dissimi- 
lar to  the  anchor  document,  the  editor  will  be 
warned,  because  the  coherence  of  the  con- 
tents might  be  reduced.  Analysis  of  contents 
can  also  help  in  retrieving  documents  [5]. 

2.3  Editorial  Group  Worli 

As  mentioned,  online-publishing  group  work  presents 
the  problem  of  providing  a  consistent  view  to  external 
information.  While  direct  access  to  the  network  by  the 
group  members  would  lead  to  inconsistent  views  as 
soon  as  a  remote  document  accessed  twice  is  changed 
(or  has  become  inaccessible),  a  central  network  cache 
mediating  the  network  access  of  the  group  could  pro- 
vide a  consistent  even  though  not  necessarily  up-to-date 
view.  As  a  side  effect,  this  cache  allows  efficient  net- 
work use,  resulting  in  decreasing  network  costs. 

2.4  Online  Publishing:  the  Model 

Fig.  1  shows  our  model  of  the  online  publishing  process 
structuring  it  into  three  steps:  acquisition  (including  au- 
thoring), editorial  processing  and  publication.  The  mod- 
el shows  the  two  information  pools  the  publishing  pro- 
cess is  based  on:  a  database  for  management  of  the 
editorial  group's  work  and  the  external  information  ac- 
cessible online.  Since  online  information  might  be  im- 
ported into  the  editorial  database  and  editorial  informa- 
tion can  be  exported  to  the  network  by  allowing  onhne 
access  to  these  documents  held  in  the  database,  the  mod- 
el contains  a  feedback  loop  between  publication  and  ac- 
quisition. 

3  An  Example  for  an  Online  Jour- 
nal: the  MultiMedia  Forum 

The  MMF  [13]  is  an  electronic  online  journal  in  use  as 
an  internal  company  journal  at  GMD's  Integrated  Publi- 
cation and  Information  System  Institute  (IPSI).  The  sys- 
tem is  based  on  a  SGML  database  [1]  [8]  managing  doc- 
uments according  to  an  especially  developed  SGML 
Document  Type  Definition.  Two  types  of  environments 
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-  one  for  the  readers,  one  for  the  editors  -  allow  access 
to  this  database  (Fig.  2).  Multimedia  documents  like 
digital  video  sequences  or  images  have  the  same  general 
form  as  text  documents,  but  contain  a  reference  to  a  mul- 
timedia content  file  instead  of  marked-up  text  content. 
The  textual  parts  of  the  documents  can  contain  hyper- 
links to  other  documents  of  the  database  -  these  are  ad- 
dressed by  their  unique  database  identifier  -  or  to  arbi- 
trary documents  in  the  W'^  identified  by  an  URL.  Vice 
versa  the  MMF  database  can  be  accessed  via  W''.  The 
MMF  editorial  environment  is  the  target  system  for  the 
BWON  system  described  as  follows. 


BWON  client 


4  The  BWON  System 

4.1  The  BWON  Architecture 

BWON  provides  special  browsing  support  for  editorial 
work  in  the  MMF  editorial  environment  with  online  ac- 
cess to  the  W3.  Because  the  system  focuses  on  the  analy- 
sis of  links  between  documents  and  ignores  local  links 
connecting  parts  of  one  document,  we  will  use  the  no- 
tions of  "document"  and  "node"  synonymously. 

Built  as  a  distributed  architecture  (Fig.  3),  the  system's 
distribution  can  be  described  in  two  ways:  Firstly,  in 


•    • 


BWON  client 


logical  hyperspace  manager 


access  &  storage  manager 


BWON  server 


access  process 


•    • 


access  process 


Fig.  3:  BWON  system  architecture 


BWON  different  actions  are  executed  in  different  pro- 
cesses, thus  keeping  the  system  from  blocking.  Second- 
ly, the  interface  between  user  interface  processes  and 
network  access  is  structured  in  a  client-server  fashion 


allowing  coordination  of  several  users.  Probably  the 
most  important  action  to  be  performed  is  to  obtain  in- 
formation. While  accesses  to  the  MMF  data  simply  can 
be  done  by  sending  a  query  to  the  database  system,  the 
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access  to  the  W^  can  take  a  lot  of  time  and  may  even  be 
unsuccessful.  To  smooth  these  differences  we  have  built 
the  B  WON  server  managing  accesses  to  both  MMF  and 
W^  information.  The  server  delegates  network  opera- 
tions to  access  processes  working  independently  from 
each  other,  controls  these  processes  and  caches  the  re- 
sults of  their  work.  This  caching  combined  with  an  ap- 
propriate strategy  can  decrease  the  number  of  network 
accesses,  thus  reducing  costs.  The  server  offers  requests 
to  the  applications  -  the  BWON  clients  -  resulting  in 
such  subnets  of  the  MMFAV^  the  applications  can  use. 

The  BWON  server  is  structured  into  two  modules,  the 
access  &  storage  manager  and  the  logical  hyperspace 

manager.  The  first  module  arranges  the  access  to  re- 
quested documents  and  keeps  complete  copies  of  them. 
The  second  module  contains  a  data  structure  which  rep- 
resents the  hyperlink  topology  of  all  nodes  obtained  so 
far  and  some  selected  information  about  the  nodes  (node 
addresses,  titles  etc.) ' .  A  parser  was  implemented  to  ex- 
tract the  logical  structures  from  the  document  copies. 
Furthermore,  the  modules  handle  the  communication 
with  other  processes  of  the  system.  The  access  &  storage 
handler  decides  whether  to  search  for  MMF  or  W^  data, 
creates  appropriate  access  processes  and  hides  the  dif- 
ference between  both  access  nodes  from  the  logical  hy- 
perspace manager.  Since  each  access  process  is  respon- 
sible for  exactly  one  document  to  fetch,  multiple 
accesses  can  be  managed  easily. 

The  logical  hyperspace  manager  handles  the  commu- 
nication with  the  BWON  clients.  On  the  one  hand  this 
means  responding  to  client  requests  like  querying  for  a 
list  of  a  document's  links  or  for  properties  of  a  node.  On 
the  other  hand  the  server  asynchronously  sends  update 
messages  to  the  clients  as  soon  as  a  previously  retrieved 
part  of  the  hyperweb  has  changed  its  topology.  This 
makes  a  consistent  view  for  all  clients  possible. 

4.2  The  BWON  client  application 

The  BWON  client  we  built  for  editorial  support  is  the 
only  process  in  the  BWON  architecture  which  has  a  user 
interface  (Fig.  4).  Depending  on  user  actions  it  fulfills 
two  tasks: 

1 .     It  shows  an  interactive  mapping  of  the 
W^/MMF  hypergraph  browsed  so  far.  This 
will  help  the  user  to  recognize  relations  be- 

1.  To  avoid  confusion  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  stor- 
age/aye/- of  the  Dexter  Reference  Model  [7]  corresponds  with 
BWON's  logical  hyperspace  manager. 


tween  documents  to  be  published  and  other 
nodes  of  the  W^  or  the  MMF  (see  chapter  2). 
2.     The  client  enables  the  editor  to  apply  func- 
tions of  the  MMF  editorial  system  to  nodes 
of  the  graph,  e.g.  document  presentation  (us- 
ing Mosaic  for  W^  contents  and  the  MMF 
document-viewing  facility  for  MMF  docu- 
ments), document  editing  (only  for  MMF 
documents),  conversion  from  HTML  to 
MMF  etc. 

Because  the  functionalities  of  the  MMF  are  out  of  this 
paper's  scope,  in  the  following  solely  the  first  task  will 
be  dealt  with  in  some  depth. 

Although  many  different  modes  of  interaction  and  navi- 
gation behavior  exist  for  hypermedia  systems  [6],  none 
of  them  can  fulfill  all  requirements  a  user  can  have. 
Therefore  the  BWON  client  provides  both  a  redundant 
user  interface  presenting  the  information  in  graphical 
and  textual  form  simultaneously  and  the  possibility  to 
select  a  graph  layout  method.  The  offered  graph  algo- 
rithms have  in  common  that  they  insert  nodes  to  be  add- 
ed due  to  a  user  action  without  changing  the  graph,  un- 
less the  user  requests  this  explicitly.  All  graph 
displaying  is  based  on  small  icons  representing  the 
nodes.  By  variation  of  colour  and  displayed  symbols  the 
icons  give  some  information  about  the  node. 

The  last  node  the  user  has  entered  plays  the  role  of  the 
focus  node  to  which  functions  like  presentation  or  edit- 
ing can  be  applied.  Its  document  title  is  shown  as  a  label 
on  the  left  side  of  the  window  atop  a  list  of  its  neighbour 
nodes.  Below  that  a  history  list  of  all  previously  visited 
focus  nodes  is  displayed.  The  items  of  both  lists  are  ac- 
tive, i.  e.  a  mouse  click  on  an  item  will  change  the  focus 
node.  The  graph  to  the  right  of  the  lists  shows  the  section 
of  the  hyperweb  the  user  has  navigated  through.  The 
icons  have  three  characteristic  attributes.  The  back- 
gmund  colour  indicates  the  location  of  the  node:  blue 
nodes  are  residing  in  the  MMF  database,  the  white  ones 
are  W^  addresses.  Thsforeground  colour  symbolizes  its 
current  role  in  the  navigation  process:  while  the  default 
foreground  colour  is  grey,  the  focus  node  is  drawn  red 
and  the  nodes  directly  accessible  from  it  are  black.  The 
images  in  the  icons  represent  the  type  of  the  document. 
Presently  only  icon  images  for  the  MMF  document 
types  have  been  defined:  text,  audio,  video,  picture  or 
announcement.  Additional  information  about  the  node 
under  the  mouse  pointer  (you  don't  have  to  click  to  get 
it)  is  presented  in  a  separate  window  to  be  placed  wher- 
ever the  user  wants  it  to  avoid  overioading  of  the  user 
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interface.  Clicking  on  an  icon  changes  the  focus  node, 
retrieves  the  list  of  its  linlc  addresses  from  the  server  and 
enhances  the  graph  if  needed. 

4.3  Filter 

Because  the  number  of  nodes  to  be  mapped  can  be  too 
big  to  be  manageable  for  the  user,  she  can  reduce  the 
number  of  nodes  to  be  displayed  by  specifying  a  filter. 
Furthermore  filtering  can  help  to  guarantee  product 
quality  as  mentioned  before.  There  are  several  ways  to 
get  the  input  for  such  a  filter.  The  key  questions  are  (a) 
what  information  about  a  node  can  be  obtained  and  in- 
terpreted in  an  acceptable  period  of  time  and  (b)  what 
infonnation  is  needed  to  fulfill  the  quality  requirements. 
The  transfer  of  the  whole  document  to  the  filtering  sys- 
tem does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  strategy,  because  this 


would  apply  to  an  unpredictable  number  of  documents. 
So  we  distinguish  three  types  of  information  acquisi- 
tion. The  information  about  a  node  can  be  extracted 

1 .  from  the  address, 

2.  from  the  head  elements, 

3.  from  the  contents. 

The  transfer  costs  of  these  information  are  increasing  in 
the  listed  order.  Selecting  nodes  by  their  addresses  is 
very  simple.  Since  the  address  of  a  node  is  known  in  the 
moment  where  some  link  on  it  is  found,  additional  net- 
work retrieving  is  not  necessary.  But  there  are  two  diffi- 
culties in  this  case:  firstly  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
node  is  really  reachable  and  secondly  the  address  of  a 
node  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  contents.  There- 
fore examining  a  node's  head  elements  might  be  a  better 
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way  because  these  elements  describe  the  node  in  a  uni- 
form way.  The  title  of  a  document  usually  gives  some 
idea  of  its  contents  and  the  header's  metainformation 
can  help  to  classify  the  documents.  Unfortunately  few 
W3  servers  are  known  which  offer  the  transfer  of  head 
information  separately  although  HTTP  provides  this 
mode.  Furthermore  since  using  head  information  is  un- 
usual, authors  don't  care  about  it.  Most  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  document  contents.  Filtering  by 
contents  is  most  effective  but  implies  the  transfer  of 
whole  documents. 

We  define  an  elementary  filter  by  a  regular  expression 
representing  a  set  of  strings.  These  filters  can  be  com- 
bined by  Boolean  operators  the  resulting  Boolean  ex- 
pression being  a  step  filter.  A  step  filter  can  be  applied 
to  all  nodes  in  a  definite  distance  from  the  focus  node, 
e.  g.  the  set  of  nodes  reachable  from  the  focus  by  follow- 
ing exactly  two  hyperiinks.  These  filters  are  applied 
conforming  to  the  rule,  that  the  step  filter  for  distance  n 
must  not  be  weaker  than  the  step  filter  for  distance  nj, 
i.  e.  with  growing  distance  from  the  focus  less  nodes  are 
passing  the  filter.  This  results  in  a  graph  displaying  all 
nodes  (or  nearly  all)  near  the  focus  node  and  only  the 
most  important  nodes  in  some  distance  similar  to  a  fish- 
eye  view. 

The  filter  technology  can  be  used  to  control  the  quality 
requirements  (cf.  section  2.2).  In  most  cases  technical 
quality  requirements  can  be  checked  by  examining  the 
address  or  the  head  information.  The  control  of  structiu-- 
al  quality  requires  at  least  the  head  elements  but  for  most 
document  formats  the  whole  document  contents  are 
necessary  to  find  out  the  linking  structure.  Semantic 
quality  control  can  only  be  based  on  the  document's 
contents  itself. 

5  Conclusions 

Concerning  the  network  support  for  online-publishing 
applications  we  are  able  to  draw  two  conclusions  from 
the  experiences  made  with  BWON: 

1.     Filter  technology  is  very  important  for  the 
editorial  work  and  thus  should  have  some 
influence  on  the  network  implementation. 
The  protocol(s)  and  consequently  the  servers 
have  to  support  requests  for  metainformation, 
e.g.  about  link  structures,  document  size  etc. 
That  is,  the  document  format  (in  our  applica- 
tion, HTML)  influences  the  server  imple- 
mentation. 


2.     Development  of  an  appropriate  cache  strate- 
gy for  the  W3  is  a  hardly  solvable  task,  be- 
cause there  are  no  general  rules  describing 
the  update  rate  of  the  documents  available  by 
network  access.  It  seems  to  make  more  sense 
to  build  up  a  propagation  mechanism:  clients 
may  subscribe  to  a  server,  if  interested  in 
document  changes  on  this  server.  The  server 
replies  with  messages  to  the  client  (in  our 
case  the  BWON  server)  containing  the  up- 
dates or  at  least  a  hint  about  the  update.  This 
mechanism  may  also  work  on  a  per-docu- 
ment  base  and  will  be  available  at  low  charge 
in  a  commercial  system. 

The  BWON  system  has  been  implemented  on  a  UNIX 
Workstation  using  OSF-Motif  and  C-I-+  (at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  filter  module  is  not  fully  implemented)  and 
is  used  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  MMF. 
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Abstract 

Structured  document  query  languages  have  been 
proposed  for  providing  dynamic  linking  and 
composition  behavior  within  hypermedia  systems. 
HyTime  (ISO  10744)  defines  a  structured  document 
query  language  called  HyQ,  but  HyQ  has  received  little 
attention  by  designers  of  hypermedia  systems.  We 
discuss  and  evaluate  the  use  of  HyQ  for  dynamic  linking 
and  virtual  document  structures.  A  series  of  HyQ 
examples  are  provided  as  part  of  the  presentation.  We 
also  review  qualitative  performance  considerations  and 
implementation  status. 

Keywords:  Distributed  hypermedia  systems,  structure- 
based  query  languages,  HyTime,  HyQ,  information 
retrieval 

1.  Introduction 

The  Hypermedia  Time-Based  Structuring  Language 
(HyTime)  [IS092]  defines  a  query  language  (HyQ)  for 
dynamically  selecting  components  of  a  HyTime 
structured  document  based  on  both  structural  attributes 
and  content.  We  have  implemented  a  HyTime  document 
database  and  engine  called  HyOctaneTw  [Buford94a], 
and  are  currently  extending  this  system  to  include  the 
HyQ  facihty.  We  consider  HyQ  to  be  one  of  the  more 
novel  features  of  HyTime.  In  this  paper,  we  discuss  the 
use  of  HyQ  for  dynamic  hypermedia  webs  and  virtual 
hypermedia  structures,  facilities  proposed  by  Halasz 
[Halasz88]  in  his  roadmap  for  third-generation 
hypermedia  systems.  We  summarize  Halasz'  proposal 
later  in  this  section,  and  use  it  as  a  basis  for  our  analysis 
of  HyQ  since  much  of  his  proposal  is  still  unachieved  by 
widely  used  hypermedia  systems,  and  Halasz' 
framework  has  been  influential  in  the  hypertext  research 
community. 

1 .1  Structured  Hypermedia  Documents 

HyTime  is  an  extension  of  SGML  in  to  the  domain  of 
hypermedia  and  multimedia  documents.  HyTime  is  a 
structured  document  architecture  with  a  rich  set  of 
primitives  for  designing  document  models.  From  the 
HyTime    perspective,    HTML,    a    specific    hypertext 


document  model  used  in  the  World  Wide  Web  (WWW), 
is  one  of  many  possible  document  models  that  can  be 
described  using  HyTime  [Rutledge94].  HyTime  is  based 
on  the  SGML  notion  of  document  markup.  Like  SGML, 
a  HyTime  document  contains  markup  that  identifies  the 
document's  logical  structure.  Use  of  structure  markup 
exposes  semantic  and  logical  structure  of  the  document 
to  the  application,  augmenting  text  retrieval  facilities 
and  enabhng  model-based  processing  of  the  document. 
Currently,  automated  methods  for  identifying  document 
structure  are  still  a  research  issues. 

We  are  interested  in  the  use  of  hypermedia  document 
architectures  such  as  HyTime  in  distributed  hypermedia 
systems  such  as  WWW  [Berners-Lee93]  or  Hyper-G 
[Kappe94].  These  systems  today  provide  a  single 
document  model  (HTML  and  HTF,  respectively).  Use  of 
a  standardized  document  architecture  such  as  HyTime 
enables  an  application  to  define  its  own  document 
model  in  a  portable  fashion.  In  [Buford95b]  we  describe 
a  straight-forward  mechanism  by  which  a  distributed 
hypermedia  system  can  provide  an  open-document 
model  system.  In  this  approach,  HTML,  HTF  and  other 
hypermedia  document  models  are  represented  as 
HyTime  applications,  transparently  to  the  end-user. 
Using  HyTime  has  several  benefits:  1)  many  of  the 
temporal  and  multimedia  modeling  limitations  of 
existing  document  models  can  be  overcome,  in  a 
standardized  way,  by  providing  new  Hy Time-based 
markup  tags;  2)  new  document  models  can  be  defined 
by  the  application  developer  and  delivered  anywhere  on 
the  distributed  web  without  requiring  special 
programming  by  the  system  designers;  3)  HyQ  and 
other  powerful  HyTime  facilities  can  be  used  by 
applications. 

1.2  HyQ  and  Computational 
Hypermedia 

According  to  Halasz  [Halasz88],  there  are  seven  issues 
for  third-generation  systems  (Table  1).  Several  of  these 
issues  relate  to  the  functionality  provided  by  HyQ,  and 
we  summarize  them  here. 
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Table  1:  Halasz'  [Halasz  88]  seven  issues  for  third-generation  Jiypermedia  systems 


Issue 


Integration  of  Search  and  Query  Functionality 


Composite  Node  Types 


Virtual  Structures  over  Node  Collections 


Computation  over  Hypermedia  Netv/orks 


Versioning  of  Nodes  and  Subgraphs 


Support  for  Collaborative  Work 


Extensibility  and  Tailorabiiity 


Description 


Integration  of  information  retrieval  and  DBMS  facilities;  pattern  matching 
languages  for  hypergraph  manipulation 


In  addition  to  content  nodes,  need  container  or  collection  nodes 


Computationally-defined  hypergraphs,  analogous  to  database  views 


Integrated  computational  engines  available  to  the  application 


Maintaining  change  history  at  both  node  and  graph  level;  version  identification 
as  an  attribute  In  search  and  query 


Support  for  shared  access  to  hypertext,  and  group  protocols 


Easier  customization  of  hypermedia  system  by  end  user 


Issue  1:  Search  and  Query  in  a  Hypermedia 
Networli.  Halasz  distinguishes  between  content  search 
(traditional  information  retrieval)  and  structure  search. 
For  Halasz,  structure  search  deals  with  the  node  and  link 
semantics  as  opposed  to  node  content  semantics.  Using 
structure  search,  queries  such  as  the  following  can  be 
expressed  [ibid.,  p.  843]: 

"Find  all  subnetworks  containing  an  'Issue'  node 
linked  to  at  least  two  'Position'  nodes,  each  of 
which  has  no  outgoing  links." 

Later  in  the  paper  we  show  a  HyQ  instance  for  this 
query.  Halasz  suggests  one  use  of  such  a  query  facility  is 
to  customize  the  view  of  hypermedia  browsers. 

Issue  3:  Virtual  Structures  for  Dealing  witli 
Ciianging  Information.  One  problem  experienced  by 
users  of  NoteCards  was  that  of  premature  organizadon 
[ibid.,  p,  845],  that  is,  the  tendency  of  users  to  create  a 
stadc  hypertext  link  and  node  structure  before  the 
informadon  structure  is  fully  understood.  This  problem 
is  a  result  of  the  static  nature  of  most  hypermedia 
networks.  Any  changes  to  the  organization  of  the  node 
and  link  structure  have  to  be  manually  performed  in 
today's  systems.  A  virtual  node  is  one  whose  contents 
could  be  determined  dynamically  whenever  the  node 
was  accessed,  e.g.,  "a  subnetwork  containing  all  nodes 
created  by  someone  other  than  me  in  the  last  three 
days."  Similarly,  links  might  be  determined 
dynamically,  e.g.,  "one  could  link  from  the  ClaimX 
node  to  the  node  containing  the  currendy  strongest 
evidence  that  supports  ClaimX." 

Issue  4:  Computation  in  (over)  Hypermedia 
Networlis.  Integradon  of  a  computadonal  engine  with  a 
hypermedia  storage  system  enables  more  powerful, 
dynamic  delivery  of  hypermedia  content.  Many  systems 
today  provide  scripdng  languages  to  achieve  some  of 
this  funcdonality.  As  discussed  later,  HyQ  is  a  query 


language  for  structure-based  retrieval.  The  use  of 
scripting  languages  and  other  computadonal  engines  in 
hypermedia  systems  seems  to  be  a  separate  issue, 
although  HyQ  could  be  used  by  a  computadonal  engine. 

Because  of  HyQ's  specific  scope  for  structure-based 
retrieval,  certain  operadons  needed  for  dynamic 
hypermedia  are  not  available  in  HyQ.  Currently 
HyTime  does  not  provide  for  scripting  language 
facilides  [Buford94b]. 

In  summary,  Halasz'  prescripdon  for  third  generadon 
systems  proposes  a  dght  coupling  between 
computational  facilities  and  the  hypermedia  document 
structure.  HyQ  is  a  query  language  for  the  HyTime 
hypermedia  document  model,  an  intemadonal  standard, 
and  is  the  only  structured  document  query  language  we 
are  aware  of.  No  analysis  or  implementation  of  HyQ  has 
been  given  yet  in  the  research  literature.  The 
specificadon  of  HyQ  in  ISO  10744  provides  few 
examples  of  its  use.  We  present  a  series  of  example  HyQ 
queries  in  secdon  three  which  illustrate  some  of  the 
capabilides  and  limitadons  of  the  language.  Note  that 
direct  use  of  HyQ  queries  is  not  something  that  an  end- 
user  would  likely  be  exposed  to.  It  has  been  proposed 
[DeRose  94]  that  a  visual  programming  interface  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  end  user  queries.  Since  this 
paper  is  concerned  with  evaluating  the  capability  of 
HyQ,  we  show  queries  direcdy  in  the  HyQ  syntax. 

In  secdon  four  we  consider  the  applicadon  of  HyQ  to 
problems  similar  to  those  suggested  by  Halasz.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  discusses  performance  issues 
and  implementadon  status.  The  next  secdon  gives  an 
overview  of  HyQ  and  its  relation  to  scripdng  languages 
and  information  retrieval  methods. 
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Table  2:  HyTime  location  addressing  forms  used  in  HyQ 


HyQ 
Operator 

Type 

Description 

Example 

Proploc 

Property 

Locate  object  by  property 

Proploc(CAND  ATTNAME) 

Listloc 

List 

Locate  object  by  position  in  list  of 
objects 

Listloc(CAND  (1  3)) 

Treeloc 

Tree 

Locate  object  by  its  position  in  the 
document  tree 

Treeloc(CAND  1  2  3) 

Pathloc 

Path 

Locate  object  by  a  path  index  in  the 
document  tree  plus  a  position  in  a  path 

Pathloc(CAND  (1  2)) 

Relloc 

Relative 

Locate  object  by  its  position  in  tree 
relative  to  other  object 

Relloc(CAND  root  anc  (11)) 

Dataloc 

Data 

Locate  object  by  coordinate  addressing 

Dataloc(CAND  (3  4)) 

2.  HyQ:  A  Query  Language  for  HyTime 
Documents 

2.1  Overview 

HyQ  is  a  query  language  for  HyTime  documents.  Using 
the  structure  of  a  document  defined  by  its  SGML/ 
HyTime  document  type  definition  (DTD),  document 
elements  can  be  queried  by  attribute,  properties,  data 
content,  or  relation  to  other  document  elements.  For 
example,  a  simple  HyQ  query  to  identify  all  citation 
nodes  in  a  document  with  id  "thisdoc"  might  be  written: 

<HyQ  qdomain=thisdoc> 
Select (DOMTREE 

EQ ( Proploc (CAND  GI)  "citation")) 
</HyQ> 

This  query  returns  each  element  in  the  document  with 
the  property  that  its  general  identifier  is  the  token 
"citation".  The  result  of  a  query  can  be  used  in  several 
ways  in  HyTime,  e.g.:  1)  as  an  endpoint  of  a  hyperlink, 
2)  as  embedded  content  in  another  document  element. 
Queries  are  not  restricted  to  a  single  document  file. 

HyQ  is  a  restricted  functional  language  which  operates 
on  document  objects  called  node  lists.  In  SGML  there 
are  four  nodes  types:  elements,  pseudo  elements,  data 
entities,  and  data  content.  The  examples  in  this  paper 
will  deal  only  with  element  nodes.  Node  lists  are 
ordered  according  to  their  position  in  the  document  tree 
of  the  SGML  document.  All  HyQ  operations  preserve 
this  order. 

HyQ's  select  operator  resembles  the  SQL  select 
function.  A  node  list  can  be  treated  as  a  set,  and  the 
basic  functions  union,  intersection,  difference  are 
provided.  New  node  lists  can  be  formed  by  selection 


from  another  node  list.  Selection  can  be  based  on  node 
attributes,  properties,  relation  to  other  nodes,  or  a  match 
on  an  element's  data  content. 

Object  referencing  is  a  key  facility  in  HyTime  referred 
to  as  location  addressing.  There  are  seventeen 
architectural  forms  in  the  HyTime  location  address 
module.  Location  addressing  in  HyTime  is  a 
generalization  of  the  concept  of  anchors  in  hypertext. 
HyTime  location  addressing  builds  on  the  separation  of 
links  and  anchor  specifiers  as  found  in  the  Dexter 
Hypertext  Model.  Additionally,  location  addresses  can 
be  chained  (forming  location  ladders).  HyQ  permits 
certain  location  address  constructs  to  employed  directly 
in  HyQ  queries.  Table  1  lists  these  forms. 

HyQ  uses  the  HyTime  lexical  notation  (HyLex)  for 
matching  data  content  within  nodes.  HyLex  is 
equivalent  to  regular  expressions.  An  application  can 
also  define  its  own  lexical  notations. 

The  grammar  for  HyQ  and  a  brief  description  are  given 
in  an  appendix  of  [IS08859-92]  Other  references 
include  [Kimber92,  DeRose94]. 

2.2  Relation  of  HyQ  to  Scripting 
Languages 

Scripting  languages  have  become  popular  in  hypertext 
and  multimedia  authoring  tools.  Such  languages  are 
typically  used  to  specify  the  interactive  behavior  of 
hypermedia  applications  and  can  operate  on  the 
presentation  structure  and  content  dynamically. 
Furthermore,  scripting  languages  provide  a  large  set  of 
functions  for  accessing  external  services  such  as  the 
operadng  system,  databases,  GUIs,  etc.  Most  systems 
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which  use  scripting  languages  have  a  weaic  notion  of 
document  structure. 

In  comparison,  HyQ  has  few  of  the  features  of  scripting 
languages,  but  is  tightly  coupled  to  the  SGML/HyTime 
structured  document  model.  Document  query  languages 
seem  to  be  special  cases  of  data  manipulation  languages 
(DMLs)  for  object-oriented  databases,  such  as  that 
defined  in  [ODMG93].  From  an  object-oriented  data 
model  perspective,  HyQ  fixes  the  set  of  classes  and  their 
relations  for  the  semantics  expressed  in  the  SGML/ 
HyTime  document  architecture.  HyQ  does  not  provide 
operations  for  modifying  document  objects  or  their 
attributes  as  is  found  in  DMLs  and  scripting  languages. 

One  consequence  of  the  synergy  between  HyQ  and 
object-oriented  data  manipulation  languages  (DMLs)  is 
that  it  is  natural  to  use  an  object-oriented  database 
interface  to  implement  HyQ,  as  we  discuss  in  a  later 
section. 

The  use  of  scripting  languages  with  HyTime  is 
discussed  in  [Buford94a]. 

2.3  HyQ  and  Information  Retrieval 

Common  information  retrieval  methods  like  boolean 
and  vector  space  do  not  distinguish  structural  aspects  of 
documents.  Query  matches  are  typically  ranked  in  terms 
of  relevance.  As  a  content  retrieval  method  HyQ's 
match  function  is  primitive  in  comparison.  Structure- 
based  retrieval  can  express  relationships  that  are  not 
expressible  in  typically  IR  methods.  HyQ  should  be 
seen  as  complementary  to  common  IR  techniques. 

3.  Examples 
3.1   Using  Select 

The  Select  function  produces  a  node  list  whose 
members  all  satisfy  some  test  made  against  the  input 
node  list.  For  example,  we  might  select  only  those  nodes 
which  have  a  specific  attribute,  as  shown  in  Example  1 . 
A  common  use  of  Select  is  to  combine  it  with  a  test 
expression  based  on  property  location  addressing. 
Example  1  uses  the  proploc  addressing  mode  to  test  the 
ATTNAME  property  of  nodes  in  the  input  domain. 

Example  1.  Selecting  by  ATTNAME  property 

<!--  list  of  nodes  which  have  given 
attribute  --> 
<HyQ  fn=hasatt> 
Select (DOMTREE  EQ 

(Proploc (CAND  ATTNAME  ignore) 
%1)  ) 
</HyQ> 


The  structure  of  this  query  is  similar  to  others  that  use 
the  Select  function.  The  first  argument  of  Select  is  the 
node  list.  In  this  example,  the  keyword  DOMTREE 
indicates  that  the  domain  of  the  query  is  to  be  the  entire 
tree  descended  from  the  input  domain.  If  DOMROOT  ■ 
were  used  instead,  the  query  would  test  only  the  root 
node  in  the  input  domain.  The  second  argument  to  the 
Select  function  is  a  boolean  expression  which  must 
evaluate  to  true  for  any  node  that  is  selected.  This 
expression  is  the  selection  criteria. 

In  example  1,  the  selection  tests  each  node,  as  specified 
by  the  candidate  (CAND)  operator.  The  test  succeeds  if 
the  node  has  an  attribute  name  equal  to  the  argument 
passed  when  the  function  hasatt  is  used.  The  query  is 
defined  as  a  function  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  other 
queries.  It  takes  one  argument,  the  attribute  name  used 
to  select  nodes,  and  this  argument  replaces  the 
parameter  marked  by  "%1".  User-defined  HyQ 
functions  can  take  any  number  of  arguments,  each  one 
appearing  in  the  body  of  the  function  according  to  its 
position  in  the  argument  list,  e.g.,  %1,  %2,  etc. 

The  use  of  proploc  in  a  HyQ  expression  is  equivalent  to 
the  proploc  ETF.  The  syntax  of  proploc  and  other 
location  addressing  forms  in  HyQ  is  given  in  example  2, 
where  optional  parameters  are  marked  by  the  '?' 
operator.  All  location  addressing  forms  can  be  used  in 
HyQ  queries  except  notloc,  nameloc,  and  bibloc.  The 
spanloc  ALF  and  portions  of  the  multloc  ALE  do  not 
apply  to  these  forms  when  used  in  HyQ,  The  use  of  the 
ALF  locsrc  is  represented  by  the  node  list  argument  in 
the  first  position  of  the  operators  in  Example  2.  Only  the 
set  attribute  in  the  multloc  ALF  applies  to  listloc, 
treeloc,  pathloc  and  relloc. 

Example  2.  Location  addressing  forms  available  in 
HyQ 

proploc!  (nodelnl)  qpn  joint? 

appropsrc?  notprop?  ) 
listloc (  nl  mkpair*  overrun?  set?  ) 
treeloc (  nl  snzi*  overrun? 

set?  treecom?  ) 
pathloc (  nl  mkpair* 

overrun?  set?  treecom?  ) 
relloc (  nl  (nodelnl)  relation? 

mkpair*  overrun?  set?  ) 
dataloc (  nl  quantum?  catsrc?  catres? 
mkpair*  overrun?  ) 

The  next  example  uses  the  hasatt  query  function  defined 
in  example  1  to  create  the  function  hasatnv.  This 
function  selects  nodes  which  have  an  attribute  with  a 
given  name  and  value.  It  uses  hasatt  to  first  select  all  the 
nodes  with  matching  attribute  name  from  the  input 
domain.  The  result  of  this  function  is  then  the  domain 
for  the  second  Select,  which  checks  each  node  for  a 
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matching  attribute  value.  The  user-defined  function, 
hasatt,  is  invoked  using  the  UseQ  function,  which 
makes  the  indirect  query  to  hasatt  and  passes  the 
arguments  as  well. 

Example  3.  Selecting  by  ATTNAME  and  ATTVAL 
properties 

<!--list    of   nodes   which   have 
attribute  name   and  value    --> 
<HyQ   fn=hasatnv> 
Select (UseQ (hasatt   DOMTREE   %1) 
EQ (Pr op loc(CAND   ATTVAL)     %2)     ) 
</HyQ> 

The  behavior  of  a  nested  function  can  also  be  seen  by 
replacing  the  function  name  with  the  body  of  the 
function.  Example  4  is  equivalent  to  example  3  with  this 
substitution.  Evaluation  of  nested  functions  always 
proceeds  from  innermost  to  outermost. 

Example  4.  Expanding  the  function  in  example  3 

<HyQ  fn=hasatnv> 
Select ( 

Select (DOMTREE  EQ ( 

Proploc(CAND  ATTNAME  ignore) 
%1)) 

EQ(Proploc(CAND  ATTVAL)  %2)  ) 
</HyQ> 

Some  properties  have  specifiers  which  can  be  used  to 
restrict  the  domain  of  a  given  attribute.  Rather  than 
nesting  queries  as  shown  above,  a  specifier  can  be 
included  as  shown  in  example  5,  further  simplifying  the 
definition  of  the  function  and  potentially  increasing  its 
efficiency.  In  this  example,  ATTVAL  is  a  specifier  for 
ATTNAME. 

Example  5.  Using  specifiers. 

<HyQ>  fn=hasatnv> 

Select (DOMTREE  EQ ( 

Proploc(CAND  ATTNAME [%1] )  %2)) 
</HyQ> 

The  previous  examples  define  HyQ  functions  which  can 
then  be  used  in  a  HyQ  query.  Two  sample  queries  are 
shown  in  example  6.  The  first  instance  uses  attributes  to 
name  the  function  and  the  arguments  to  be  passed  to  it. 
The  second  instance  uses  the  UseQ  operator  to  invoke 
the  function.  These  two  forms  are  equivalent. 

Example  6.  Using  previously  defined  functions— two 
cases. 

<HyQ  domain="thisdoc" 

usefn=hasatnv  args="ID  citation"> 
<HyQ  domain="thisdoc"> 

UseQ(hasatnv  ID  citation) 
</HyQ> 


Select,  the  cornerstone  of  HyQ,  is  straightforward  to  use 
as  a  nodelist  filter  when  the  assertion  is  a  test  against  a 
property  or  attribute  of  nodes  in  the  nodelist.  In  this  case 
the  assertion  contains  the  CAND  symbol,  which  causes 
each  node  in  the  list  to  be  substituted  in  the  assertion 
expression  where  the  CAND  occurs.  If,  instead,  filtering 
of  nodes  is  needed  based  upon  an  object  value  external 
to  the  nodelist,  the  assertion  needs  more  complex 
formulation.  For  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  select 
between  node  A  and  B  depending  on  the  value  of 
property  X  for  node  C  (e.g.,  select  A  if  C  has  the  right 
property  X  value,  otherwise  select  B).  The  following 
example  doesn't  work,  because  it  produces  either  (A  B) 
or  0  instead  of  A  or  B : 

Example  7.  Trying  to  select  between  node  A  or  B  based 
on  the  value  of  node  C's  property  X. 

<HyQ> 

Select ( (A  B)  EQ( 

Proploc(C  X)  propval) ) 
</HyQ> 

Example  8  shows  a  way  to  perform  this  type  of  selection 
by  rewriting  the  assertion  to  be  the  conjunction  "if  node 
is  an  A  node  and  property  X  holds  for  node  C,  or  if  node 
is  a  B  node  and  property  X  doesn't  hold  for  C". 

Example  8.  Filtering  based  on  conditions  external  to  the 
nodelist  being  filtered. 

<HyQ> 

Select ( (A  B)  Or ( 

And (EQ (CAND  A)  EQ ( 

Proploc(C  X)  propval)) 
And(EQ(CAND  B)  NE ( 

Proploc(C  X)  propval)) 
)) 
</HyQ> 

When  A  and  B  are  nodelists  rather  than  single  nodes, 
then  the  equality  test  in  example  8  must  be, replaced 
with  a  nested  selection  as  shown  in  example  9.  Notice 
that  CAND  is  used  in  more  than  one  context.  The 
ambiguity  is  resolved  by  the  rule  that  CAND  refers  to 
the  innermost  select. 

Example  9.  Extending  example  8  when  A  and  B  are 
nodelists  instead  of  single  nodes. 

<HyQ> 
Select ( (A  B)  Or ( 

<! --needed  for  ref  in 

inner  Select--> 
Assign (temp  CAND) 
And (Select (A  EQ(CAND 

Nlref (temp) ) ) 
EQ(Proploc(C  X)  propval)) 
And ( Select (B  EQ(CAND 

Nlref (temp) ) ) 
EQ(Proploc(C  X)  propval))  )) 
</HyQ> 
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3.2  Selecting  Nodes  by  Relative 
Position 

Using  relative  location  addressing,  it  is  possible  to 
locate  nodes  by  relative  position  in  the  document  tree. 
Possible  relative  positions  include  parent,  child,  sibling, 
ancestor,  and  descendant.  The  following  example  uses 
relative  addressing  to  find  the  parent  node,  given  an 
arbitrary  node  in  the  document. 

Example  10.  Finding  the  parent  of  a  node 

<! --parent  of  this  object--> 

<! --sibling,  child,  etc.  can  be  done 

similarly--> 

<!--%!  current  node,  %2  root  node--> 

<HyQ  fn=parent> 

Relloc(%l  %2  relation=parent 
overrun=trunc ) 
</HyQ> 

Relloc  requires  the  root  node  of  the  document  as  a 
parameter.  This  can  be  found  using  the  "docroot" 
property  which  is  maintained  for  every  element.  The 
following  example  finds  the  root  node  of  a  document, 
given  an  arbitrary  node  in  the  document  using  the 
docroot  property. 

Example  11.  Finding  the  root  node  of  a  document  from 
a  given  node. 

<i--  find  the  docroot,  %1  is  an 

arbitrary  element  in  the  document- 
-> 

<HyQ  fn=docroot> 

Proploc(%l  docroot  ignore)) 

</HyQ> 

3.3  Node  List  Operations 

A  node  list  is  ordered  according  to  position  of  the  node 
in  the  document  tree,  as  encountered  by  a  depth-first 
traversal  of  the  tree.  Node  lists  can  be  produced  which 
duplicate  a  node.  Example  12  shows  two  ways  to  do 
this.  Which  duplicate  is  removed?  Presumably  the  first 
in  the  list  is  retained,  and  any  repeated  nodes  are 
removed  as  encountered.  The  standard  doesn't  clarify 
this., 

Example  12.  Removing  duplicates  in  a  nodelist 

<! --remove  dup  nodes  in  nodelist--> 
<HyQ  fn=remdup> 

< 1 --one  way  to  remove  duplicates--> 

Listloc(%l  < ! --mkpair=--> 
(1  -1)  set) 
</HyQ> 

<! --remove  dup  nodes  in  nodelist--> 
<HyQ  fn=remdup> 
<! --another  way  to  remove  dups--> 


Union (%1) 
</HyQ> 

3.4  Iteration  and  Recursion 

The  Select  operator  allows  individual  tests  against  all 
nodes  in  a  nodelist,  so  it  is  effectively  a  composite 
iteration  function.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  filter,  in 
which  the  assertion  argument  specifies  a  condition 
which  any  input  node  must  satisfy  in  order  to  be 
included  in  the  output  node  list  produced  by  select.  HyQ 
has  a  restricted  use  of  state  information  (the  Assign 
operator  can  only  be  used  once  per  name  in  a  given 
context).  And  there  is  no  straightforward  way  to  express 
conditional  execution  of  a  previously  defined  function. 
We  next  explore  these  issues  by  developing  a  query  to 
find  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  some  attribute  of  a 
node  list.  For  example,  the  following  queries  might  be 
of  interest  to  an  application: 

Find  the  node  with  the  largest  number  of  children 
Find  the  node  with  the  greatest  number  of  attached 

links 
Find  the  node  with  the  attribute  "modification  date" 

which  has  the  most  recent  value 
etc. 

In  order  to  find  the  maximum  or  minimum,  the  currently 
known  minimum  or  maximum  must  be  accessible  and 
revisable  at  each  step  in  the  iteration  over  the  node  list. 
The  next  example  does  this,  but  violates  the  constraint 
on  the  HyQ  operator  Assign.  It  also  relies  on  the  And 
operator  being  sequential  (i.e.,  evaluate  operands  from 
left  to  right  until  the  first  False  condition  is  tested), 
which  isn't  discussed  in  the  standard. 

Example  13.  An  incorrect  way  to  find  the  node  with  a 
maximum  of  some  attribute. 

<HyQ> 
<l--the  current  max  is  initially  the 

root  node--> 
Assign (maxnode  DOMROOT) 
Select {  DOMTREE 
And(  <! --assume  sequential  And, 

which  isn't  stated  by  standard--> 
<!--  this  trick,  sort  of  a 
conditional  statement, 
works  only  if  AND  evaluates  members 
until  not  true  one  is  found  --> 
<! --application' s  test  function 
for  max  of  some  attribute--> 
UseQ(test  CAND  Nlref (maxnode) ) 
<! --can't  redefine  name  within  scope 
of  single  query 

so  this  doesn't  work  ...  --> 
Exists  (Assign!  maxnode  CAND))  )) 
Nlref (maxnode ) 
</HyQ> 
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The  next  example  uses  a  recursive  approach  instead'. 
The  triclc  here  is  how  to  terminate  a  recursive  procedure. 
Example  14  builds  the  termination  condition  as  a 
dynamic  node  list.  When  the  termination  condition  is 
reached,  the  node  list  will  contain  the  "stop"  node; 
otherwise,  the  node  will  contain  the  recursive  call. 

Example  14.  Find  max  node  using  recursion. 

<! —  sample  comparison  function  --> 
<HyQ  fn=test> 
Listloc ( 
Union ( 

Select  (  %1  GT(%1  %2) ) 
%2) 
1  1) 
</HyQ> 

<! --recursion  termination  function, 

returns  empty  node  list--> 
<HyQ  fn=stop> 

Create ( ) 
</HyQ> 

<l--max  function--> 
<HyQ  fn=max> 
<!--head  is  first  elem  in  the  nl--> 
Assign(head  Listloc(%l  1  1)) 
<! --termination  test:  use 

different  fn  when  head  empty 
func  is  "stop"  when  head  empty, 
"max"  otherwise. --> 
Assign (func 

Listloc (Union (stop  max 
Nlref (head) ) 

2  -1)  ) 
<!--tailmax  is  max  elem  in  nl  tail-- 
> 
Assign (tailmax 

Query (Nlref ( func ) 
Listloc(%l  2  -1) 
Listloc(%l  2  1))) 
<! --Obtain  the  answer  from  the 

dynamically  formed  list--> 
Listloc ( 

<!--if  select  condition 
succeeds, 

the  first  node  in  the 
nodelist 

is  tailmax,  otherwise 
the  first  node  in  the 


1.  The  HyQ  specification  doesn't  pemiit  a  function  to 
directly  call  itself  ("...  fn  attribute  of  another  query 
element")  but  this  can  be  sidestepped  by  renaming,  where 
recursl  and  recurs2  are  otherwise  identical: 
<HyQ  fn=recursl>UseQ(recurs2  ...)</HyQ>  and  <HyQ 
fn=recurs2>UseQ(recursl  ...)</HyQ> 
Consequently,  since  such  cyclic  invocations  aren't 
prohibited,  recursion  is  possible.  The  examples  in  the  text 
avoid  this  renaming  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  it  would  be 
required  to  conform  to  HyQ  syntax. 


nodelist 

is  head--> 
Union ( Select (  tailmax 
And (tailmax 

Useq(test  head  tailmax))) 
head) 
1  1) 
</HyQ> 

A  third  approach  to  finding  maximum  or  minimum 
value  of  an  attribute  or  property  of  a  node  list  is  to 
position  each  node  on  an  finite  coordinate  space  axis 
using  the  scheduling  module,  based  on  the  given 
attribute  or  property.  Given  this  mapping,  it  should  be 
possible  to  find  minimum  and  maximum  positions  in  a 
range.  However,  such  a  construction  appears  awkward 
and  inefficient  in  general,  although  it  would  be  useful  if 
such  a  construction  were  needed  for  other  purposes. 

In  summary,  what  should  be  a  relatively  simple  query- 
finding  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  an  attribute  in  a 
node  list-requires  a  convoluted  construction  in  HyQ 
because  of  the  lack  of  variable  state  and  conditional 
expressions  outside  of  Select  operations.  Evaluation 
order  is  not  clearly  specified  for  And  and  Or  operators. 
The  examples  given  in  this  section,  though 
demonstrating  some  possible  programming  techniques, 
seem  to  stretch  the  language. 

3.5  Sorting  Nodelists 

HyQ  operations  always  preserve  node  list  order.  In 
general  this  seems  desirable.  However,  when  using  HyQ 
to  construct  dynamic  views,  it  seems  important  to  be 
able  to  reorder  nodelists  according  to  some  attribute  or 
value.  A  built-in  sort  operator  seems  like  a  good  feature 
to  add  to  HyQ. 

3.6  Creating  Nodes  Dynamically 

Most  of  HyQ's  functionality  has  to  do  with  creating 
nodes  lists  selected  from  nodes  in  the  document  tree.  An 
application  might  also  want  to  create  document 
structure  dynamically.  There  is  a  create  nodelist 
function  (example  15).  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  way 
to  parameterize  the  delimited  data  so  that  a  new  node 
could  be  constructed  computationally. 

Example  15.  Create  a  new  node  from  delimited  data- 
two  examples. 

<HyQ  fn=newlink> 

Create ("<lnk  anch=etc></lnk>" ) 
</HyQ> 

<! --Create  a  new  elements--> 
<HyQ  fn=anewel> 

Create(%l) 
</HyQ> 
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<HyQ> 

UseQ(anewel 
</HyQ> 


'<newel  id=abc></newel>' 


4.  Querying  a  Document  Web 

The  HyTime  document  web  is  constructed  from  element 
types  from  the  hyperlink  and  location  address  modules. 
The  hyperlink  module  has  two  architectural  forms-clink 
and  ilink— which  can  be  used  to  define  an  arbitrary  range 
of  link  types  by  an  application.  Most  of  the  location 
address  forms  have  been  introduced  in  section  two,  and 
these  forms  constitute  a  variety  of  ways  to  construct  the 
anchors  for  hyperlinks.  The  ability  to  manipulate  the 
hyperdocument  web  structure  thus  depends  upon  HyQ's 
ability  to  manipulate  nodelists  related  to  hyperlink  and 
location  address  elements. 

Examples  of  useful  dynamic  manipulation  of  the 
hyperdocument  web  include: 

Filtering  unwanted  anchors  from  the  linkend  of  a  link 
Providing  a  dynamic  guided-tour  selection  of  links/ 

anchors   based   upon   keyword   search  in   which 

keywords  are  associated  with  each  node  in  the  web 
Providing  a  dynamic  guided-tour  selection  of  links/ 

anchors  based  upon  keywords  in  the  content  of 

nodes 
Selecting  links  by  type  or  attribute  for  display  in  a 

browser 
Identifying  composite  document  structure  by  identifying 

patterns    in    combinations    of    document    types, 

document   root   types,    and   interconnecting   link 

types 
Forming       hierarchical       web       index       documents 

dynamically,  so  that  as  new  documents  are  added 

to  the  web,  the  index  documents  are  updated 

automatically 
Supporting  node  traversal  access  policies  when  node 

access  rights  are  stored  as  attributes  of  a  node 
Identifying  documents  which  are  within  N  link  steps 

from  the  current  one 

4.1   Using  Proploc  with  Link  Properties 

Several  node  properties  are  available  which  can  be  used 
with  HyQ  when  dynamically  manipulating  the  hyperlink 
web  formed  by  link  and  location  address  architectural 
forms.  These  are  shown  in  Table  3,  including  the  brief 
descriptions  given  in  the  standard. 

The  first  example  (example  16)  returns  a  nodehst 
containing  all  anchors  for  a  given  link,  using  the  anchors 
property  for  that  link.  We  assume  that  the  anchors  are 
ordered  by  their  order  in  the  anchrole  attribute  of  the  ilink 
architectural  form,  and  that  aggregate  anchors  are  ordered 


within  an  anchrole  by  position  in  the  location  ladder  that 
connects  the  aggregate.  This  nodelist  could  be  used  by 
an  application  to  identify  all  anchors  which  are  to  be 
highlighted.  Or  a  filtered  version  of  this  list  might  be 
used  as  an  endpoint  of  another  hyperlink. 

Table  3:  Link  properties  (uppercase/lowercase 
as  given  in  standard) 


Name 

Description  In  ISO  10744 

hylink 

ilink  or  clink  element 

anchors 

objects  linked  by  hylink 

ANCHROLE 

anchor  roles  of  anchors  of  hylink 

linkedby 

hylinks  that  link  an  anchor 

linkedto 

other  anchors  of  linkedby 

LINKEDAS 

role  of  anchors  in  hylink 

Example  16.  Obtaining  the  anchors  of  a  link. 

<!--list  of  anchors  which  this  link 

connects--> 
<! --assume  that  the  HyPD  property 
means 
the  endpoints  and  not  the 
anchor  objects  themselves--> 
<!--HyPD  doesn't  specify  the  order  of 
the  objects "or  their  relationship 
to  the  order  of  the  anchroles  in 
the  ilink--> 
<HyQ  fn=anchors> 

<! --anchors:  "objects  linked  by  a 

hylink" --> 
Proploc (%1  anchors  ignore) 
</HyQ> 

The  second  example  returns  all  the  link  nodes  which  are 
attached  to  a  given  anchor.  These  links  must  apparently 
be  those  in  the  same  document  as  the  anchor,  since  it 
isn't  clear  how  nodes  from  multiple  documents  are 
represented  in  a  node  list. 

Example  17.  Obtaining  the  links  attached  to  a  given 
anchor. 

<!--list  of  link  nodes  which  are 

attached  to  this  object  are  these 
in  the  same  document  or  any 
document? 

how  are  nodes  outside  the  qdomain 
represented  in  the  nodelist?  --> 
<HyQ  fn= linkedby > 

<! --linkedby:  "hylinks  that  link  an 

anchor" --> 
Proploc (%1  linkedby  ignore) 
</HyQ> 
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The  next  example  finds  the  anchors  which  correspond  to 
a  specific  role  in  the  hyperlink  (each  type  of  endpoint  of 
a  hyperlink  is  called  an  anchor  role). 

Example  18.  Finding  the  anchors  for  a  given  anchor 
role  for  the  hyperlink. 

<! --anchors  by  role:  anchors  for  a 

specific  end  of  a  link--> 
<! — %1  link  element,  %2  anchor  role  -- 

> 
<HyQ  fn=anchbyrl> 
Select (UseQ (anchors  %1) 
EQ(Proploc ( 

CAND  anchrole  ignore)  %2)) 
</HyQ> 

4.2  Finding  the  Web 

A  browser  application  might  wish  to  display  the 
documents  reachable  within  one  traversal  from  the 
current  document.  The  following  example  finds  the 
document  root  nodes  of  the  adjacent  documents  in  four 
steps.  Here  we  assume  that  properties  linked-to  and 
linked-by  include  objects  in  other  documents. 

Example  19.  Finding  the  depth  one  web  from  current 
document. 

<HyQ> 

<!--!.  find  all  anchors  in  this  doc 

from  the  links  in  this  doc--> 
Assign (anchors 

<!--use  intersection  with  DOMTREE 
since  must  be  anchors  in 
this  document--> 
Inter (DOMTREE  UseQ (anchors 

<-!  find  all  link  nodes  --> 
Select (DOMTREE  Proploc ( 

CAND  hylink) )  ) ) ) 
<!--2.  find  all  the  links 

attached  to  these  anchors--> 
Assign (linkedby 
UseQ (remdup 
(UseQ (linkedby 

Nlref (anchors) ) ) ) 
<!--3.  find  all  the  link-to' s 

anchors  of  the  linked-by 's  --> 
Assign (linkedto 

Proploc (Nlref (linkedby) 
linkedto) ) 
<!--4.  return  the  corresponding 

docroots--> 
UseQ (remdup (UseQ(docroot 
linkedto) ) ) ) 
</HyQ> 

This  query  could  be  used  repeatedly  in  order  to  extend 
the  web  nodelist  to  more  than  one  level. 


4.3  Issue-Position  Node  Query 

Here  we  show  a  HyQ  query  for  the  example  discussed 
in  section  1:  "Find  all  subnetworks  containing  an  'Issue' 
node  linked  to  at  least  two  'Position'  nodes,  each  of 
which  has  no  outgoing  links."  The  following  HyQ 
solution  is  performed  over  a  single  document,  but  could 
be  extended  to  handle  inter-document  cases. 

Example  20.  Find  all  subnetworks  containing  an 
"Issue"  node  linked  to  at  least  two  "Position"  nodes, 
each  of  which  has  no  outgoing  links. 

<!--does  node  have  outgoing  links?--> 
<HyQ  fn=hasoutlk> 
<!--!.  find  all  anchors  in  this  doc 

from  the  links  in  this  doc--> 
Assign (anchors 

<!--use  intersection  with  DOMTREE 
since  must  be  anchors  in 
this  document--> 
Inter (DOMTREE  UseQ (anchors 
<-!  find  all  link  nodes  --> 
Select (DOMTREE  Proploc ( 

CAND  hylink) )  ) ) ) 
<!--2.  find  all  the  links  attached 

to  these  anchors--> 
Assign (linkedby  UseQ (remdup 

(UseQ (linkedby  Nlref (anchors) )) ) 
<!--3.  find  all  of  linkedby  which 

are  "outgoing"--> 
Assign (outgo  Select ( 
linkedby  Or ( 

EQ (Proploc (CAND  ATTVAL [extra] ) 

"  E  "  ) 
EQ( Proploc (CAND  ATTVAL [extra] ) 

"A") 
EQ (Proploc (CAND  ATTVAL [ int ra ] ) 

"E") 
EQ( Proploc (CAND  ATTVAL [ intra] ) 
"A" ) ) ) ) 
<!--4.  is  the  given  node  an  anchor 
for  one  of  these  outgoing  links?--> 
Inter (%1  Proploc (outgo  anchors)) 
</HyQ> 
<HyQ> 
<!--l.  find  all  issue  nodes--> 
Assign(issue  UseQ(hasgi 

DOMTREE  issue) ) 
<!--2.find  position  nodes  which 

have  no  outgoing  links--> 
Assign (positn 
Select (UseQ ( 

hasgi  DOMTREE  position) 
Not (UseQ (hasoutlk  CAND))) 
<!--3.  find  the  issue  nodes  which 
have  only  these  nodes  as  links 
and  which  have  two  or  more  --> 
Select (issue  And( 

<!--find  attached  position 

nodes --> 
Assign (thepos 

UseQ  (hasgi  UseQdinkto  CAND) 
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position) ) 
<!--are  there  any  that  are  not 
in  the  no-outgoing  list?--> 
NE ( Inter {thepos  positn) 
thepos) 
<!--is  the  number  greater  or 

equal  to  2?--> 
GE{ count (thepos)  2)  )) 
</HyQ> 

4.4  Discussion 

In  addition  to  these  examples  we  have  constructed 
others  which  can  be  used  to  build  dynamically 
generated  guided-tours  and  dynamic  index  structures. 
We  thus  conclude  that  it  is  possible  to  use  HyQ  to  do 
sophisticated  structure  query  against  the  hyperlink  web. 
However,  the  interpretation  of  certain  hyperlink 
properties  in  a  multiple  document  context  is  not  clear. 

5.  Evaluation 

Halasz'  "structure  search"  differs  from  HyQ  because 
link  and  anchor  structure  is  only  part  of  the  structure  of 
a  HyTime/SGML  document.  Halasz  proposed  a  pattern 
matching  language  with  regular-expression  operators; 
HyQ  is  closer  to  a  database  query  language.  There  is  a 
match  operator  in  HyQ,  but  its  use  is  for  node  content  as 
opposed  to  the  markup  structure  or  node  properties. 

HyQ  is  described  as  a  functional  language  by 
[DeRose94],  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  HyQ.  It  is 
a  side-effect  free  language  (except  for  the  fairly 
restricted  Assign  operator).  It  has  limited  conditional 
execution  constructs.  It  focuses  mostly  on  manipulation 
by  querying  as  opposed  to  manipulation  by  dynamic 
creation.  It  appears  to  permit  recursive  functions  to  be 
written  (see  footnote  in  section  3),  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  conditional  flow  of  control  constructs,  writing  a 
termination  condition  for  a  recursive  HyQ  function 
appears  tricky.  We  noted  in  section  three  that  it  is 
clumsy  at  best  to  write  HyQ  queries  which  identify 
nodes  which  minimize  or  maximize  some  attribute.  We 
noted  also  that  the  inability  to  re-order  node  lists,  for 
example  by  sorting  them,  seems  to  be  a  limitation. 
There  are  no  arithmetic  operators. 

Much  of  HyQ's  power  comes  from  its  tight  integration 
with  HyTime's  location  addressing  facilities,  which  are 
themselves  quite  rich  in  variety.  The  content  matching 
capability,  based  on  the  HyLex  regular  expression 
language,  is  weak  compared  to  common  information 
retrieval  techniques. 

Of  course  there  are  ways  to  extend  HyQ,  as  well  as 
define  an  application-specific  query  language  as  an 
alternative  to  HyQ.  This  would  limit  the  portability  of 


the  document,  defeating  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
standardizing  HyTime. 

The  use  of  listloc  with  node  lists  allows  a  Lisp  style 
node  list  access  (example  21),  but  few  other  features  of 
Lisp  can  be  emulated.  We  note  that  DSSSL  is  currently 
being  balloted  for  standardization,  and  uses  a  Lisp 
derivative  for  its  facilities.  It  seems  natural  to  provide 
this  same  power  as  a  programming  notation  in  HyTime. 

Example  21.  Listloc  and  Lisp 

<HyQ  fn=car> 

Listlocdl  1  1) 
</HyQ> 
<HyQ  fn=cdr> 

Listloc{%l  2  -1) 
</HyQ> 
<HyQ  fn=eval> 

Query(%l  %2  %3  %4  %5  %6  %7) 
</HyQ> 

6.  Performance 

Performance  issues  fall  into  two  categories:  1)  how  to 
write  efficient  HyQ  queries,  2)  how  to  efficiently 
process  queries.  The  observations  in  this  section  are 
qualitative  in  nature. 

6.1  Writing  Efficient  Queries 

Most  non-trivial  queries  involve  nested  operations,  such 
as  nested  Select  operations.  The  innermost  operations 
will  be  evaluated  first.  Thus  an  obvious  strategy  is, 
when  nested  operations  are  order  independent,  to  place 
the  most-restrictive  queries  at  the  innermost  level  of  the 
query.  That  is,  if  nested  operations  can  be  ordered  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  resulting  nodelist,  then  nest  the 
operations  so  that  successful  layers  of  operations  are 
less  restrictive. 

For  example,  consider  the  following  two  queries  which 
are  logically  equivalent: 

Example  22. 

<HyQ  fn=hasatval> 
Select ( 

Select (DOMTREE  EQ(Proploc( 

CAND  ATTVAL)  %1) ) 
EQ(Proploc(CAND  ATTNAME) )  %2) 
</HyQ> 

<HyQ  fn=hasatval> 
Select ( 

Select (DOMTREE  EQ ( Proploc ( 

CAND  ATTNAME)  %2 ) ) 
EQ(Proploc (CAND  ATTVAL) )  %1) 
</HyQ> 
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Suppose  a  given  document  has  500  elements  with  an 
average  of  four  attributes  per  element  or  about  2000 
attributes.  The  first  version  tests  the  2000  attributes  for  a 
specific  value  perhaps  returning  5  matches  which  are 
then  tested  for  a  matching  attribute  name,  a  total  of  2005 
test  operations.  The  second  version  tests  for  attribute 
name  first.  This  can  easily  be  done  in  1250  on  average 
since  each  attribute  name  is  unique  in  a  given  element  if 
half  the  attribute  list  of  each  element  is  searched  on 
average.  If  the  attribute  name  is  used  only  in  a  subset  of 
element  types,  then  this  number  can  be  reduced  further 
by  first  finding  element  nodes  which  have  that  attribute 
name.  The  1 250  tests  will  produce  a  list  of  at  most  500 
matches  (but  probably  substantially  less  than  500). 
These  500  will  then  be  checked  for  match  by  value,  so 
1750  tests  all  together.  The  disparity  between  these  two 
cases  would  likely  be  much  larger  in  general. 

The  second  case  places  the  most  restrictive  Select 
statement  at  the  innermost  level,  making  it  more 
efficient  in  most  cases.  A  HyQ  query  processor  might 
also  be  able  to  reorder  such  operations  to  optimize 
queries. 

A  third  approach  is  to  not  nest  the  select  statements,  and 
to  use  the  intersection  operator  (example  23).  This 
causes  the  select  operator  to  test  the  entire  domain  each 
time,  usually  a  poor  choice  unless  the  domain  is  needed 
more  than  once  in  the  body  of  the  query.  The  first  two 
assignments  result  in  4000  tests.  The  intersection  is 
linear  in  Isetll+lset2l. 

Example  23.  Intersecting  select  results 

<HyQ> 

Assign (setl  Select (DOMTREE 

EQ(Proploc(CAND  ATTNAME)  %2)) 
Assign (set2  Select (DOMTREE 

EQ(Proploc(CAND  ATTVAL)  %1)) 
Inter (Nlref (setl)  Nlref(set2)) 
</HyQ> 

6.2  Efficient  Processing  of  Queries 

Two  observations  can  be  made  with  respect  to  efficient 
processing  of  queries.  A  common  operation  involves 
conceptually  searching  over  a  document  tree  to  locate 
nodes  that  fit  specific  patterns.  Searching  an  entire 
document  tree  node  by  node  is  one  approach,  albeit  an 
expensive  one.  The  DTD  for  each  document  describes 
and  typically  the  DTD  tree  is  much  smaller  than  the 
document  instance  tree.  Consequently,  a  query 
evaluation  could  first  consult  the  DTD  to  localize  the 
search  to  specific  portions  of  the  document  instance.  For 
example,  in  the  above  query,  the  DTD  identifies  which 
elements  use  attributes  of  a  given  name.  In  practice  most 
elements    use    attributes    with    different    names.    By 


knowing  the  name  of  the  attribute,  only  specific  nodes  in 
the  document  tree  need  to  be  queried. 

From  this  perspective  the  DTD  tree  can  be  considered 
an  index  structure  for  searching  the  instance  tree  for 
structure-based  queries.  Storing  the  DTD  tree  in  the 
document  database  is  useful  for  other  purposes  as  well, 
such  as  validation  of  document  updates. 

The  DTD  might  also  be  used  to  reject  queries  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  DTD  structure,  for  example, 
searching  for  an  attribute  value  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  lexical  type  for  that  attribute. 

The  second  observation  is  that  an  efficient  dynamic  list 
structure  is  needed  to  support  nested  Select  and  set 
operations.  Performance  optimization  can  be  further 
broken  down  into  the  following  areas,  each  of  which  can 
be  individually  optimized: 

1 .  Using  information  from  the  DTD  and  metaDTD 

2.  Select 

3.  Location  addressing 

4.  Set  operations 

5.  Match 

Since  location  ladders  (chains  of  location  addresses)  can 
have  cycles,  a  HyQ  interpreter  must  detect  such  cycles 
where  they  might  lead  to  infinite  loops. 

7.  Implementation 

We  have  implemented  a  HyTime  engine  that  supports  a 
subset  of  HyTime  and  uses  architectural  forms  from 
four  of  the  six  HyTime  modules.  A  HyQ  parser  and 
query  evaluator  has  been  implemented.  This  is  currently 
being  integrated  with  the  HyTime  engine,  which  uses  an 
object-oriented  database  based  on  the  ODMG-93 
specification  [Cattell94]  for  storing  document  structure. 

8.  Summary 

We  are  interested  in  the  use  of  hypermedia  document 
architectures  such  as  HyTime  in  distributed  hypermedia 
systems  such  as  WWW  or  Hyper-G.  These  systems 
today  provide  a  single  document  model  (HTML  and 
HTF,  respectively).  The  flexibility  and  power  of  these 
systems  would  be  greatly  increased  by  using  more 
sophisticated  document  architectures  as  the  basis  for 
document  models.  HyTime  is  an  important  candidate 
both  because  of  its  status  as  an  international  standard 
and  because  of  its  rich  set  of  primitives.  The  ISO 
MHEG  specification  [Gopal95]  is  also  a  possible 
candidate. 

A  basic  constraint  in  existing  distributed  hypermedia 
systems   such   as   WWW   and   Hyper-G   is    that   the 
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document  model  is  fixed.  Of  course  both  systems  support 
other  document  formats,  but  these  other  formats  are 
treated  as  an  embedded  media  type.  Although  both  of 
these  systems  use  SGML,  the  generality  possible  in  true 
SGML  systems  is  not  available  because,  in  SGML 
terminology,  the  document  type  definition  (DTD)  is  fixed 
at  the  viewer  application.  If  instead  an  arbitrary  DTD  were 
allowed  to  be  used  as  a  hyperdocument  model,  an  arbitrary 
number  of  different  document  structures  (types)  could 
become  part  of  a  hyperdocument  web.  The  advantage  of 
this  approach  becomes  obvious  when  one  tries  to  import 
existing  structured  documents  into  a  hypermedia  system 
by  converting  the  document  into  HTML  or  HTF. 
Document  structure  which  doesn't  map  to  the  target  model 
is  lost  in  the  translation.  This  problem  will  become  more 
serious  when  dealing  with  true  multimedia  documents  that 
have  interactive  and  embedded  dynamic  behavior, 
temporal  semantics,  etc. 

In  the  current  approach,  new  document  model 
functionality  is  provided  by  extending  the  DTD  and  the 
client  applications  which  display  this  DTD.  So,  for 
example,  we  see  proposals  for  HTML  2.0,  HTML  3.0,  and 
so  forth.  We  call  this  type  of  evolution  of  a  DTD  to 
encompass  more  and  more  functionality  the  super-DTD 
approach.  The  evolution  of  the  DTD  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
system  designers,  already  over-committed  with  many 
demands  for  new  functionality.  In  the  open  hyperdocument 
model  approach,  the  system  designers  are  no  longer  the 
bottleneck  in  terms  of  document  model  innovation,  which 
in  any  case  belongs  in  the  hands  of  the  application 
developers.  While  admittedly  DTD  design  is  a  difficult 
task,  we  expect  that  tools  such  as  HDM  [Garzoto  93]  will 
make  it  possible  for  application  designers  to  generate 
custom  DTDs  interactively,  without  having  to  get  into  the 
details  of  SGML  coding  conventions.  Some  commercial 
SGML  tools  already  support  DTD  design. 

Despite  all  this,  even  general  SGML,  although  an 
improvement  in  terms  of  generality  over  the  single  DTD 
approach,  is  not  sufficient  because  of  its  lack  of 
hypermedia  semantics.  HyTime,  which  has  an  ample  set  of 
hypermedia  semantics,  also  allows  an  arbitrary  set  of 
DTDs  to  be  devised. 

In  [Buford95b]  we  describe  a  straight-forward  mechanism 
by  which  a  distributed  hypermedia  system  can  provide  an 
open-document  model  system.  In  this  approach,  HTML, 
HTF  and  other  hypermedia  document  models  are 
represented  as  HyTime  applications,  transparently  to  the 
end-user.  This  approach  would  make  HyQ  available  to 
application  developers,  moving  existing  systems  closer  to 
the  functionality  of  third  generation  distributed 
hypermedia  systems. 


Halasz'  framework  does  not  specifically  concern  a 
distributed  hypermedia  environment,  but  the  concepts 
nevertheless  apply.  The  HyQ  language,  despite  the 
limitations  discussed  in  this  paper,  is  a  useful  subset  of 
the  functionality  needed  to  achieve  the  document 
manipulation  envisioned  by  Halasz.  Increased  power 
could  be  obtained  by  augmenting  HyQ  or  by  integrating 
procedural  and  pattern  matching  languages  with  the 
hypermedia  document  architecture. 
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Abstract 

The  transition  of  print  media  into  a  digital  form  allows  the  tailoring  of  news  for 
different  audiences.  This  paper  presents  a  new  approach  to  tailoring  called  aug- 
menting. Augmenting  makes  articles  more  informative  and  relevant  to  the  reader. 
The  PLUM  system  does  this  by  augmenting  news  on  wodd-wide  natural  disasters 
which  readers  often  find  remote  and  irrelevant.  Using  community  profiles,  PLUM 
automatically  processes  articles  to  compare  the  disaster's  effects  to  the  reader's 
home  community.  The  reader,  browsing  through  annotations  which  PLUM  gener- 
ates, discovers,  for  example,  the  scope  of  the  foreign  disaster  in  terms  of  his  com- 
munity. The  reader  can  also  view  an  article  augmented  for  other  communities.  By 
contextualizing  disaster  articles  and  making  them  more  informative,  PLUM  hopes 
to  create  a  sense  of  connectedness. 
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Read  All  About  It- 


May,  1995.  7pm  in  Bellefontaine,  a  rural  town  in  central  Ohio.  Dora  Newlon,  57,  turns  on  her  computer  to  read  the 
augmented  news  of  the  day; 

Fig.l 


Niger  Is  located  In  West 
Africa,  between  Algeria  and 
Nigeria.  Niger  is  about  six 
times  the  size  of  Ohio. 
(Source:  World  Fact  Bool< 
and  US  Census  Data) 

There  are  no  Nigeriens  living 

In  Bellefontaine,  nor  in  Logan 

County. 

(Source:  Census  Data) 

The  population  of  Logan 
County  is  42,000.  Therefore, 
127,000  people  is  roughly 
three  times  the  number  of  res- 
idents of  Logan  county. 
(Source:  Census  Data) 
The  total  population  of  Niger 
is  roughly  9  miiilon.  This 
means  one  person  out  of  70 
has  been  affected  by  the 
flood. 
(Source:  World  Fact  Bool<) 

Livestock  in  Niger  Is  mostly 
cattle  and  sheep. 
(Source:  World  Fact  Book) 

Niger's  GNP  is  roughly  $5.4 
billion. 

(Source:  World  Fact  Book) 
To  cover  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  tiie  cost  of  the  flood  in 
Niger  every  household  in 
Bellefontaine  would  have  to 
pay  about  $1100. 
(Source:  Census  Data) 


Augmented  Disaster  News 

Bellefontaine,  Logan  County, 

Ohio,  United  States. 


NIAMEY,  Niger  (Rejiter) 

Flo(?9ing  caused  by  record 
seasonal  rains  in  the  desert  state  of 
^er  killed  42  people  and  left  almost 
127.000  homeless,  the  state  n^vt^s 
agency  ANP  said  Friday.        / 

Heavy  rain  siiice  July  has 
destroyed  nearly  74.TDD  acres  of  crops 


The  last  serious  flood  In 
Niger  occurred  In  1991,  but 
yearly  floods  are  normal. 
The  last  flood  in  USA  of  sim- 
ilar severity  was  the  Califor- 
nia flood  of  1992. 
(Source:  CRED  Data  Base) 

The  main  food  crops  In 
Niger  are  millet,  sorghum 
and  rice.  None  of  them  are 
cultivated  in  Ohio. 
(Source:  World  Fact  Book 
and  US  Census  Data) 


and  killed  6.800  animals,  the  agency 
said.  Tljie^orst  affected  areas^e  the 
central  Maradi  region  and  the  wes 
ern  Dosso  and  Niamey  regions.  The 
losses  are  estimated  at  $52  million. 

"TRe'average  annual  rainfall 
of  14  inches  has  fallen  in  a  single  day 
in  some  areas.  On  August  12,  national 
television  was  forced  to  halt  broad- 
casts because  its  studios  were  flooded. 


^f  9  out  of  10  people  live  from 
agriculture  in  Niger.  One  out 
of  33  live  from  It  In  Logan 
County 

(Source:  World  Fact  Book 
and  US  Census  Data) 


An  area  roughly  equivalent 
in  size  to  74 100  acres  is  a 
circle  of  radius  6  miles  cen- 
tered on  Bellefontaine: 


1        ,%-  . 


1         •    i  •        I  I 


Bellefontaine 


The  original  article  on  the  Niger  flood  does  not  immediately  relate  to  Dora's  life  in  Bellefontaine.  Like  most  of  us, 
she  probably  knows  no  one  there,  where  it  is,  or  the  difference  between  Nigeriens  and  Nigerians. 
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PLUM  uses  knowledge  about  a  reader's  home  com- 
munity to  contextualize  news.  It  explains  the  disaster  in 
terms  of  her  home  town's  geography  and  living  condi- 
tions. PLUM  draws  these  connections  because  cognitive 
scientists  recognize  that  people  pay  attention  to  what  is 
familiar.  People  also  understand  something  new  in  terms 
of  something  they  have  already  understood  [Schank 
1990]. 

Motivations  for  Augmenting  Text 

Local  newspapers  often  rely  on  wire  services  such  as 
Associated  Press  and  Reuters  for  news  outside  their  com- 
munity. Small  papers  like  the  Bellefontaine  Daily  cannot 
afford  sending  reporters  to  cover  far-away  events.  From 
the  incoming  news  wires,  editors  choose  which  articles 
to  include  in  the  day's  paper.  Wire  services  rarely  indi- 
cate the  relevancy  of  their  articles  to  their  client  newspa- 
pers' communities,  Outside  of  the  obvious  references  to 
their  state,  senator  or  congressman,  the  local  journalists 
must  research  the  implications  of  reported  events  for 
their  home  community.  When  a  highway  bill  passes  the 
Senate,  a  journalist  uses  insight,  the  local  library  or  other 
resources  to  "localize"  an  article  before  press  time.  This 
is  harder  with  foreign  news.  When  news  of  the  Niger 
flood  arrives,  the  local  journalist  must  acquaint  himself 
with  this  distant  place  and,  under  deadline,  scrambles  to 
find  good  resources.  Given  these  pressures,  smaller 
newspapers  often  print  international  news  wires  without 
further  refinement  for  the  local  readership. 

Technology  can  do  more  in  the  newsroom.  Most 
news  organizations  employ  computers  to  make  quantita- 
tive improvements,  to  cut  costs,  produce  faster,  and  gen- 
erate better  graphics.  While  79%  of  newspapers 
surveyed  by  Cable  &  Broadcasting  had  computer  graph- 
ics capability,  only  29%  had  a  computerized  library  and 
even  fewer  used  information-gathering  tools  such  as  CD- 
ROM  databases.  [Cable  &  Broadcasdng,  1994],  Tech- 
nology has  yet  to  significantly  improve  the  quality  news. 

For  example,  technology  could  help  counter  miscon- 
ceptions. Foreign  disaster  news  often  fosters  a  tragic 
image  of  the  developing  world.  The  public  has  'an 
impression  that  the  developing  world  is  exclusively  a 
theater  of  tragedy,  ...  This  misconception  is  as  profound 
as  it  is  widespread',  said  Peter  Adamson,'  author  of 
UNICEF's  annual  State  of  the  World's  Children  report 
[Cate  1993].  Misconceptions  arise  from  ignorance  and 


1.  Referring  to  the  1993  World  Vision  UK  public 
opinion  survey. 


lack  of  familiarity. 

Two  Bellefontaine  neighbors  reading  the  same  article 
can  engage  in  a  discussion  and  exchange  opinions.  News 
can  nurture  a  sense  of  community.  However,  communi- 
ties across  the  world  with  different  cultural  backgrounds 
and ,  life-styles  rarely  feel  connected.  Because  natural 
catastrophes  occur  on  every  continent  with  surprise  and 
destruction,  they  offer  an  opportunity  to  point  to  similar- 
ities between  communities.  PLUM  creates  connected- 
ness by  changing  the  perspective  of  disaster  articles. 

Personalizing  Information 

Information  can  be  tailored  to  a  desired  'look',  or 
style.  Weitzman  and  Wittenburg  [Weitzman  1995] 
present  a  system  that  generates  different  spatial  layouts 
and  graphical  styles  for  the  same  multi-media  document. 
Using  a  visual  grammar  based  on  one  document's  style, 
another  document  can  be  laid  out  in  the  same  style.  For 
example,  their  system  transforms  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  conservative  Scientific  American  to  look  Hke  one  out 
of  WIRED,  a  publication  with  an  avant-garde  lay-out. 
While  the  content  remains  the  same,  the  style  of  the  pre- 
sentation is  tailored  for  a  specific  purpose  or  reader. 

Information  can  also  be  tailored  to  fit  a  reader's 
expertise.  Expert  systems,  computer  programs  that 
answer  questions  about  a  narrow  subject,  adapt  to  the 
user's  level  of  knowledge.  A  tailored  presentation  by  an 
expert  system  should  not  present  any  information  obvi- 
ous to  the  user  or  include  facts  the  user  cannot  under- 
stand. For  example,  TAILOR  [Paris  1993]  describes  an 
engine  in  terms  appropriate  for  a  hobbyist  or  an  engineer. 

In  the  past,  cost  prohibited  tailoring  news.  Traditional 
print  media  sees  its  audience  as  a  mass  sending  the  same 
printed  message  to  all  readers  [McQuail  1987].  Some 
newspapers  manage  to  publish  a  regional  issue.  The  New 
Jersey  Journal  recently  launched  a  newsletter  for  the 
Indian  community.  The  India  Journal  includes  interna- 
tional news  articles  related  to  India  and  combines  them 
with  locally  written  ones.  Digital  media  makes  tailored 
news  possible  for  all  communities  at  insignificant 
expense.  A  common  tailoring  technique  for  digitally  dis- 
tributed news  matches  articles  to  a  reader's  interest 
model  [Yan  1995].  This  filtering  can  save  the  reader's 
time.  However,  filtered  news  may  sacrifice  the  diversity 
of  information  if  all  articles  outside  the  predefined  focus 
are  rejected. 

PLUM  does  not  need  to  accept  or  reject  news.  Con- 
centrating on  just  one  subject,  PLUM  personalizes  news 
through  augmentation.  It  does  not  maintain  personal 
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records  and  thereby  risk  readers'  privacy.  PLUM  oper- 
ates on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  residents  icnow  a 
common  set  of  facts  about  their  community. 

Making  Text  More  Meaningful 

To  malce  articles  more  meaningful  to  a  reader,  PLUM 
borrows  techniques  outlined  in  Richard  Wurman's  book, 
Information  Anxiety  [Wurman  1989].  Wurman  points  to 
the  need  for  a  'personal  media-measuring  stick.'  He 
wants  to  turn  'statistics  into  meaningful  numbers,  data 
into  information,  facts  into  stories  with  value.'  Wurman 
seeks  common  sense  explanations.  As  an  example  of  a 
meaningless  entity,  Wurman  takes  the  size  of  an  acre.  If 
he  explains  that  an  acre  equals  43,560  square  feet,  we 
still  cannot  imagine  its  size.  But,  if  he  says  it  is  roughly 
the  size  of  a  football  field,  we  have  a  good  idea.  While 
Dora  understands  an  acre  as  a  football  field,  Heikki  in 
Finland  understands  it  as  a  soccer  field.  While  PLUM 
tries  to  make  culturally  sensitive  comparisons,  it  has  no 
common  sense.  To  explain  that  flood  waters  in  Vietnam 
rose  high  enough  to  cover  Boston's  Longfellow  Bridge, 
PLUM  would  have  to  know  what  a  bridge  is.  Though 
CYC  [Lenat  1990],  a  common  sense  data  base,  is  under 
construction,  it  is  not  available.  PLUM  uses  existing  data 
bases  of  geographic  and  demographic  facts  to  draw  com- 
parisons to  facts  residents  probably  know. 

PLUM  makes  a  number  of  comparisons  to  make 
readers  understand  a  disaster.  It  finds  a  similar  disaster 
that  has  occurred  in  their  community  or  nearby.  It  over- 
lays a  shadow  showing  the  extent  of  destruction  on  the 
home  town  map.  PLUM  compares  the  number  of 
affected  people  to  the  home  town  population.  PLUM  cal- 
culates how  much  all  home  community  residents  would 
have  to  pay  to  cover  the  damage  and  what  percentage  of 
the  city  budget  this  represents.  It  also  notes  if  any  people 
from  the  affected  country  live  in  the  community. 


Arguably,  no  'right'  way  exists  to  compare  facts  from 
different  cultures  and  societies.  Facts  are  sensitive  to 
context  and  subject  to  interpretation.  For  example,  if  an 
article  reports  the  evacuation  of  500  families  in  Vietnam, 
a  comparison  cannot  be  readily  drawn  in  Boston.  In  Viet- 
nam, families  may  include  several  generations  of  rela- 
tives, but  many  American  families  are  nuclear  or 
separated.  PLUM  cannot  resolve  this  problem.  Nor  can  it 
represent  the  value  of  money  in  different  cultures.  Sim- 
ply converting  between  currencies  does  not  suffice.  A 
farmer  in  a  subsistence  economy  who  loses  a  buffalo  and 
a  plough  has  lost  his  livelihood.  In  dollars,  this  may 
amount  to  $200.  The  equivalent  in  Bellefontaine  would 
mean  the  loss  of  Dora's  hardware  store.  Since  PLUM 
cannot  reason  this  way,  it  compensates  by  proposing  sev- 
eral different  interpretations  for  the  facts  in  the  article. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  Augmented  News  in  Fig.  1. 

Description  of  the  PLUM  System 

PLUM  consists  of  five  components.  The  FactBase 
contains  all  descriptive  and  statistical  resources.  The 
Reader  parses  in-coming  disaster  news.  The  RuleBase 
contains  the  rules  for  augmenting  and  the  Writer  exe- 
cutes these  rules  to  produce  the  augmented  text.  The  Edi- 
tor lets  a  journalist  make  final  modifications  and 
generates  the  article  Dora  sees  on  her  computer.  The 
components  of  PLUM  are  illustrated  in  Fig  2. 

Reader 

Text  processing  by  computer  is  difficult.  A  computer 
program  cannot  infer  the  meaning  of  natural  language 
accurately.  Language  in  free  text  is  ambiguous  and  sen- 
sitive to  context.  However,  stylized  text,  with  a  restricted 
vocabulary  or  sentences  that  follow  patterns,  allows  a 
more  accurate  extraction  of  content.  On-going  research 
in  the  Machine  Understanding  Group  at  the  Media  Lab 
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addresses  text  comprehension  by  computer.  Haase's 
muld-scale  parser  [Haase  1993]  uses  word  class  and  rela- 
dons  between  words  to  determine  their  possible  roles  in 
a  sentence.  The  Reader  employs  the  muld-scale  parser. 

FRUMP  [DeJong  1979],  an  early  natural  language 
understanding  system,  skiinmed  and  summarized  disas- 
ter news.  FRUMP  employed  sketchy  scripts.  These 
sketchy  scripts  described  the  most  likely  events  reported 
in  a  disaster  ardcle.  Similarly,  the  goal  of  the  Reader  is 
not  to  understand  every  detail  in  an  ardcle.  It  tries  to 
extract  features  such  as  the  type  of  the  disaster,  the  region 
or  country  it  struck,  the  measured  strength  or  extent,  the 
damage  to  people,  material,  buildings,  livestock,  and  the 
esdmated  costs.  The  Reader  stores  the  extracted  informa- 
tion in  a  template,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Wire  services  use  a  reladvely  narrow  vocabulary  to 
describe  disasters.  This  allows  the  Reader  to  use  simple 
keyword  techniques  to  extract  some  of  the  features.  By 
combining  keyword  extraction  with  multi-scale  parsing, 
the  Reader  achieves  a  higher  rate  of  success.  The  exam- 
ple sentence  below  illustrates  how  the  Reader  processes 
text. 

Flooding  caused  by  record  seasonal  rains 
in  the  desert  state  of  Niger  killed  42  peo- 
ple and  left  almost  127,000  homeles.q.  the 
state  news  agency  ANP  said  Friday. 

The  Reader  detects  the  type  of  the  disaster  ~  flooding 
-  as  a  keyword  and  as  equivalent  to  'flood'.  It  detects  the 
iocadon  of  the  disaster  -  Niger  -  as  the  name  of  a  coun- 
try occurring  early  in  the  ardcle.  It  extracts  the  number  of 
people  killed  -  42  -  as  part  of  the  noun  phrase  following 
an  acdve  verb,  possibly  the  object  of  the  verb,  'kill'.  '42' 
also  modifies  'people'.  The  Reader  finds  the  number  of 
people  affected  by  the  disaster  —  127000  —  because  it 
modifies  'homeless',  a  keyword  describing  people 
affected  by  a  disaster. 

Naturally,  disaster  articles  report  more  than  PLUM's 


template  detects.  An  article  may  report  on  local  and  for- 
eign aid  issued,  reasons  the  disaster  was  extraordinary, 
the  history  of  disasters  in  the  area,  or  quote  a  survivor. 
Difficulties  arise  if.features  are  worded  unpredictably  or 
do  not  involve  numbers  or  proper  names. 

FactBase 

The  FacdBase  contains  information  on  the  readers' 
home  communities,  the  disaster-struck  countries  and  the 
history  of  natural  disasters.  Two  large  cities,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  Helsinki,  Finland,  and  a  small  rural 
town,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  serve  as  example  home  com- 
munities. Using  US  and  Finnish  census  data,  the  Fact- 
Base  breaks  the  numbers  down  for  each  city's  populadon 
by  origin,  language,  occupation,  income  level.  The  Fact- 
Base  includes  data,  maps,  and  distances  between  points 
at  the  city,  county,  state,  and  country  level.  The  CIA 
World  Fact  Book  provides  background  informadon  on 
all  countries.  As  illustrated  in  the  Augmented  News  in 
Fig.  1,  PLUM  employs  this  data  as  a  'yard-stick'  to  help 
explain  the  impact  of  a  disaster  on  a  stricken  country. 
PLUM  also  incorporates  the  CRED  Disaster  Database 
from  the  University  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  a  history  of 
disasters  world-wide. 

The  FactBase  is  stored  in  FramerD  [Haase  1995],  a 
frame-based  representadon  language.  FramerD  uses  the 
Dtype  library  to  construct  data  objects,  ship  them  over 
networks,  and  store  them  in  data  base  files.  For  example, 
each  home  community  is  an  object  in  FramerD.  The  city, 
county,  state,  and  country  data  are  stored  in  separate 
frames  inter-connected  by  relations  'part-of  and  'has- 
part'. 

The  lack  of  a  standard  data  base  format  complicates 
the  compiladon  of  the  data  sources  into  one.  While  com- 
puters can  access  and  let  users  read  remote  documents  in 
the  World  Wide  Web  format,  no  standard  exists  to  let 
computers  access  and  read  remote  data  bases.  Data  col- 


Fig.  3 


NIAMEY,  Niger  (Reuter) 
Flooding  caused  Ijy  record 
seasonal  rains  in  the  desert 
state  of  Niper  lolled  42  peo- 
ek  and  left  almost  127.000 
homeless,  the  state  news 
agency  ANP  said  Friday. 
Heavy  rain  since  July  has 
destroyed  nearly  74.100 
acres  of  crops  and  killed 
6.800  animals,  the  agency 
said.  The  worst  affected 


areas  are  the  central  Maradi 
region  and  the  western 
Dosso  and  Niamey  regions. 
The  losses  are  estimated  to 
be  $52  million. 

The  average  annual  rain- 
fall of  14  inches  has  fallen  in 
a  single  day  in  some  areas. 
On  August  12,  national  tele- 
vision was  forced  to  halt 
broadcasts  because  its  stu- 
dios were  flooded. 


DISASTER  TEMPLATE 

type:  flood 
location.'  Niger 
-►         killed:  42 

affected:  127000 
crops  affected:  74100  acres 
livestock  killed:  6800 
losses:  52000000  US$ 
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lections  on  the  Internet  contain  little  information  about 
the  structure  of  their  content,  often  lacking  even  a  stan- 
dard delimiter  between  data  fields  or  records.  When 
making  data  sources  available  on  the  Internet,  companies 
and  academic  departments  need  to  accompany  them  with 
a  description  of  the  structure.  Presently,  every  computer 
project  tapping  into  an  on-line  data  base  probably  wastes 
time  reformatting  the  data  for  their  own  purpose. 

RuleBase 

The  RuleBase  defines  how  PLUM  augments  text. 
Each  feature  in  the  disaster  template  holds  an  augmenta- 
tion rule.  The  rules  describe  how  to  compare  distances, 
areas,  quantities,  and  currencies  in  the  disaster  site 
against  those  in  the  home  community.  Other  rules 
describe  how  to  add  background  facts  about  the  disaster- 
stricken  country.  The  rules  are  not  specific  to  a  home 
community.  PLUM  can  accommodate  new  communities 
and  the  rules  still  apply. 

When  PLUM  fires,  or  executes,  a  rule,  it  uses  the 
extracted  disaster  feature  to  search  for  comparable  infor- 
mation in  the  FactBase.  For  example,  in  the  news  aug- 
mented for  Bellefontaine,  the  following  rule  was  fired  to 
augment  the  number  of  people  affected: 

'Search  through  the  home  community,  areas  within  it 
and  areas  to  which  it  belongs.  Look  for  a  group  of  people 
in  the  same  order  of  magnitude  or  a  multiple  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  affected.  Find  the  factor  that  makes  the 
numbers  equal. ' 

It  produced:  '127,000  people  is  roughly  three  times  the 
number  of  residents  of  Logan  count}'. ' 

The  rules  in  PLUM  have  evolved  during  the  design 
of  the  system,  reflecting  the  feedback  from  students  and 
faculty  at  the  Media  Lab.  Since  no  straightforward  recipe 
for  augmenting  exists,  the  rules  represent  one  approach 
to  localizing  news. 

Writer 

The  Writer  fires  the  augmenting  rules  and  adds  the 
generated  augmentations  as  hyper-links  to  the  original 
article.  For  effective  prose,  language  generation  systems 
have  to  produce  rhetorical  structure  for  the  text  [Dale 
1990].  PLUM  avoids  this  because  it  does  not  rewrite  the 
original  story.  Instead,  it  annotates  the  story  by  filling  in 
sentence  templates  with  appropriate  information. 

Augmentations  alter  the  reading  of  the  disaster  story. 
The  original  linear  story  becomes  a  hyper-text  document. 
Dora  can  explore  the  augmentations  of  her  choice  or 
view  all  the  augmentations  at  once.  Since  the  Writer 


makes  three  augmentations  of  the  same  article,  one  for 
each  community,  Dora  can  also  read  about  the  Niger 
flood  from  Heikki's  perspective  in  Helsinki. 

The  Writer  also  generates  a  map  of  the  reader's  home 
town  overlaying  a  representation  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  disaster  overseas. 

Editor 

PLUM  has  no  common  sense.  However  accurate  its 
parsing  or  augmenting  rules  may  be,  unpredictable  turns 
of  phrases  can  result  in  erroneous  parsing  and  nonsensi- 
cal augmentations.  PLUM  was  designed  as  a  computer 
tool  for  a  journalist.  Using  PLUM's  Editor  interface  a 
journalist,  can  accept,  reject  or  modify  the  proposed  aug- 
mentations. He  has  the  final  say  in  the  augmented  article. 
The  Editor  also  allows  the  journalist  to  browse  the  back- 
ground resources,  do  on-line  research,  add  to  the  Fact- 
Base  and  compare  raw  statistics  between  cities. 

How  Robust  is  PLUM? 

PLUM,  a  project  in  progress,  will  be  evaluated  at  two 
levels,  by  measuring  its  robustness  as  a  system  and  its 
usefulness  as  judged  by  readers. 

If  the  Reader  is  robust,  it  will  accurately  extract  the 
disaster  features  from  articles  not  used  as  models  in  the 
design.  The  parsing  algorithms  were  designed  using  50 
sample  articles.  They  will  be  tested  on  50  random  disas- 
ter articles.  Similarly,  if  the  Writer,  the  RuleBase  and  the 
FactBase  are  robust,  they  will  accurately  augment  the 
new  articles. 

Hopefully  PLUM  will  provide  readers  new  perspec- 
dves  on  disaster  news.  No  obvious  technique  exists  to 
quantify  its  success.  The  only  feedback  will  be  readers' 
comments.  They  will  judge  if  augmented  articles  are 
more  relevant  and  informative.  They  can  also  remark 
which  kinds  of  augmentations  are  most  useful. 

Augmenting  Beyond  Disasters? 

Presently,  PLUM  only  augments  disaster  articles. 
Such  news  lends  itself  to  this  kind  of  annotation.  Its  styl- 
ized reporting  allows  a  fairly  accurate  automatic  process- 
ing. Several  on  and  off-line  resources  for  background 
information  and  stadstics  are  also  available.  Since  disas- 
ter news  often  leaves  positive  facts  unreported  and 
evokes  misconceptions,  it  should  be  improved.  PLUM 
cannot  process  less  stylized  news  topics  accurately.  If 
natural  language  processing  techniques  improve  or  aided 
by  a  journalist,  it  could  process  other  domains. 

PLUM  only  augments  for  geographic  communities. 
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It  could  be  programmed  to  augment  for  other  types  of 
communities.  For  example,  fishermen  all  share  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  weather,  the  sea,  and  migrations  of  fish.  If 
PLUM  contained  this  common  knowledge,  it  could  make 
disaster  news  relevant  to  fishermen,  and  with  better  pars- 
ing, news  on  other  topics. 

Conclusion 

PLUM  belongs  to  a  new  generation  of  computer  tools 
for  journalists  and  readers.  It  helps  a  journalist  improve 
the  content  of  his  newspaper.  PLUM  automatically  local- 
izes news  wires  on  disasters  and  using  community  pro- 
files, makes  the  news  more  accessible  to  residents.  By 
pointing  to  similarities  between  one's  home  town  and  an 
otherwise  remote  disaster,  it  creates  a  sense  of  connect- 
edness. 
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Abstract 

The  automated  discovery  of  logical  structure  in  text 
documents  is  an  important  problem  that  has  recently 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention;  it  can  enable  the 
creation  of  flexible  and  sophisticated  document  ma- 
nipulation tools  that  will  greatly  increase  the  impact 
of  electronic  documents.  This  paper  addresses  as- 
pects of  the  nature  of  the  logical  structures  to  be 
found,  in  order  to  develop  categories  of  structures 
that  reflect  the  variance  in  requirements  for  discov- 
ery and  the  variance  in  significance  for  applications. 
A  complete  taxonomy  is  not  developed,  but  relevant 
attributes  are  identified  in  three  forms  of  categoriza- 
tion; fundamental,  based  on  structure  definitions; 
discovery,  based  on  required  observables  to  find  struc- 
tures; and  usage,  based  on  roles  structures  play  in 
applications.  The  attributes  themselves  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  choice  of  particular  logical  structures  to 
consider  in  a  given  application,  and  their  direct  im- 
plications are  discussed. 


1      Introduction 

The  automated  discovery  of  logical  structure  in  text 
documents  is  an  important  problem  that  has  recently 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention.  A  solution  to  this 
problem  would,  based  on  a  representation  of  the  phys- 
ical instantiation  of  a  document,  create  a  hierarchy 
of  the  logical  components  of  the  document:  para- 
graphs, sections,  lists,  etc.  This  hierarchy  can  enable 
a  variety  of  applications  in  the  realm  of  information 
access,  including  browsing,  retrieval,  and  automated 
hyperlinking.^  These  applications  can  provide  flex- 
ible and  sophisticated  document  manipulation  tools 


'When  a  maiked-up  version  of  the  document  is  available  (in 
SGML  or  another  format),  with  a  known  set  of  markers,  then 
the  logical  hierarchy  is  directly  available.  The  problem  of  dis- 
covery arises  when  this  is  not  the  case,  e.g.,  when  a  document 
is  scanned-in,  or  when  the  available  representation  is  in  a  Page 
Definition  Language  like  PostScript. 


that  will  greatly  increase  the  impact  of  electronic  doc- 
uments. This  paper  describes  categorizations  of  logi- 
cal components  that  will  be  useful  both  in  designing 
solutions  to  the  problem  and  in  evaluating  their  per- 
formance. 

1.1     Logical  Document  Structure 

A  logical  structure  tree  for  the  present  paper  is  given 
in  Figure  1.  (Other  trees  may  be  formed  by  including 
different  degrees  of  granularity  or  organizing  the  com- 
ponents differently.)  It  should  be  clear  that  browsing 
may  proceed  based  on  tree  navigation  [4],  hyperlink- 
ing  may  be  performed  by  observing  significant  rela- 
tionships between  node  values  [1],  a  form  of  retrieval 
may  be  achieved  by  specifying  tree  locations  of  in- 
terest (and  attributes  they  must  have)  [5,  13],  the 
reuse  of  document  portions  will  be  eased  by  this  kind 
of  retrieval  [15],  and  multiple  style  instantiations  of 
the  same  document  can  be  achieved  by  applying  the 
corresponding  style  rules  to  a  single  tree  (2,  8]. 

This  logical  structure  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  layout  structure  that  describes  the  physical  text 
on  the  page  and  content  structure  that  describes 
purely  semantic  relationships  within  documents,  as 
follows.^ 

Deftnition  1  The  logical  structure  of  a  document 
consists  of  a  hierarchy  of  segments  of  the  document, 
each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  visually  distinguished 
semantic  component  of  the  document. 

That  is,  logical  structure  lies  at  the  intersection 
of  content  and  layout;  a  logical  segment  must  both 
be  distinguished  by  its  layout  (thus  the  concept  of  a 
cohesive  text  passage,  is  content  only)  and  have  mean- 
ing as  a  semantic  unit  (thus  boldfaced  text  is  layout 


[12J  recommends  further  distinguishing  the  geometry  of  a 
document,  which  includes  line  breaks,  page  breaks,  etc.,  from 
the  layout,  which  describes  only  the  formatting  guidelines, 
such  as  left-justification. 
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Figure  1:  A  logical  structure  tree  for  the  present  paper 


only).  Furthermore,  the  logical  structure  of  a  docu- 
ment refers  to  the  hierarchy  formed  by  the  contain- 
ment relationship  among  these  components;  other  re- 
lationships exist,  such  as  that  formed  by  references  in 
the  text,  but  these  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  logical 
structure  in  the  current  sense. ^  Each  type  of  element 
in  such  a  hierarchy  is  also  referred  to  as  a  logical 
structure. 


1.2     Typing  Logical  Structures 

Work  in  the  area  of  logical  structure  discovery  and 
use  raises  interesting  questions  about  the  nature  of 
these  structures.  Can  we  find  classes  of  structures 
that  correspond  to  degrees  of  difficulty  in  their  dis- 
covery, based  on  the  necessary  observables  and/or  a 
space-time  complexity  kind  of  analysis?  Can  we  find 
classes  of  structures  that  correspond  to  their  signif- 
icance for  the  user?  This  paper  does  not  provide  a 
complete  answer  to  these  questions,  but  it  does  iden- 
tify many  attributes  that  will  need  to  be  considered 


^The  approaches  to  logical  structure  discovery  cited  here 
focus  on  the  problem  ol  finding  the  logical  structure  in  this 
sense  (called  the  primary  structure  in  (10]);  other  relationships 
can  often  be  derived  directly  from  a  combination  of  this  tree, 
effective  optical  character  recognition,  and  a  small  amount  of 
text  analysis. 


in  the  attempt  to  find  such  an  organization  of  logical 
document  structures.  These  attributes  and  catego- 
rizations exist  independently  of  the  choice  of  particu- 
lar structures  to  consider  in  a  given  application.  The 
categorization  of  a  particular  logical  structure  does 
depend  on  its  definition,  which  may  vary  in  different 
contexts  and  applications;  the  examples  in  this  paper 
are  intended  to  follow  sufficiently  general  rules  as  to 
be  applicable  in  most  settings.'^ 

The  following  subsection  discusses  related  work; 
the  remaining  sections  discuss  different  forms  of  cat- 
egorizations of  logical  document  structures.  These 
logical  structures  can  be  categorized  in  at  least  the 
following  ways:  fundamental  distinctions,  based  on 
the  definitions  of  the  structures  themselves  and  dis- 
cussed in  Section  2;  discovery  distinctions,  based  on 
the  observable  characteristics  required  (or  helpful)  for 
identifying  the  structures  and  discussed  in  Section  3; 
and  usage  distinctions,  based  on  the  kinds  of  use  of 
the  structures  that  can  be  expected  in  applications 
and  discussed  in  Section  4. 


^For  instance,  an  assumption  in  this  paper  is  that  the  struc- 
tures theorem  and  definition  should  be  distinguished  but  are  not 
formatted  differently  according  to  any  predefined  rule;  there 
may  be  contexts  in  which  they  are  formatted  differently  and 
this  is  known  a  priori,  but  this  is  not  typical. 
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1.3     Related  Work 

Much  work  in  the  area  of  logical  document  structure 
focuses  either  on  its  automatic  discovery  or  on  appli- 
cation of  the  information  contained  in  this  structure, 
and  some  work  addresses  the  question  of  how  these 
structures  should  be  represented. 

Discovery  Approaches  to  logical  structure  discov- 
ery assume  some  prior  knowledge  of  the  style  of 
the  document,  i.e.,  the  effects  of  logical  structure 
on  layout;  layout  observations  are  then  analyzed 
to  determine  the  logical  structures  that  caused 
them.  The  required  information  about  the  doc- 
ument style  ranges  from  very  specific  and  precise 
to  fairly  general  ideas  about  the  ways  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  convey  logical  information  through 
formatting.  This  information  is  presented  as  a 
grammar,  and  the  document  layout  is  parsed 
in  [3,  9,  11,  12).  Other  approaches  of  varying 
degrees  of  similarity  to  parsing  and  based  on 
varying  degrees  of  knowledge  specificity,  are  pre- 
sented in  [6,  7,  16,  18,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25]. 

Applications  Applications  of  the  solution  (which 
may  be  represented  as  a  separate  hierarchy, 
with  pointers  to  document  locations,  or  as  a 
marked-up  version  of  the  document)  are  dis- 
cussed in  [1,  2,  4,  5,  13,  15,  19,  20,  26].  These  ap- 
plications include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  those 
discussed  in  Subsection  1.1. 

Representation  Discussions  of  types  of  logical 
structure  representation  can  be  found  in  [10,  17]. 
[10]  provides  a  taxonomy  of  full  structural  hier- 
archies, considering  attributes  such  as  the  choice 
of  atomic  unit  of  structure.  [17]  formalizes  and 
extends  ODA  (Office  Document  Architecture)  in 
an  object-oriented  framework;  in  the  process,  an 
object  taxonomy  is  presented  that  distinguishes 
between  layout  and  logical  objects  and  between 
simple  and  composite  objects.  Further  distinc- 
tions among  logical  object  classes  are  not  ex- 
plored, as  they  do  not  affect  the  goal  of  the  pa- 
per. 

This  paper  differs  from  the  above  work  in  that  its 
concern  is  with  the  nature  of  the  units  of  logical  struc- 
ture themselves.  Since  the  attributes  of  logical  struc- 
tures have  implications  for  the  kind  of  work  described 
above,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  current  interest  in 
finding  and  using  logical  structures  will  lead  to  more 
complete  explorations  of  the  nature  of  these  struc- 
tures. 


2     Fundamental  Divisions 

The  most  basic  divisions  of  logical  structures  rest  on 
the  definitions  of  the  structures  themselves.  These 
distinctions  have  obvious,  direct  implications  for  the 
structure  discovery;  what  is  included  in  the  definition 
of  a  structure  affects  the  preferred  method  of  identi- 
fying this  structure.^  They  also  affect  the  other  cat- 
egorizations. These  divisions  include  distinctions  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  structures  and  between 
content-oriented  and  layout-oriented  structures, 

2.1  Primary  vs.  Secondary 

Primary  structures  are  defined,  at  least  in  part  by 
their  own  attributes;  secondary  structures  can  be 
completely  defined  by  their  positions  in  the  hierarchy 
and  relationships  to  other  structures.  For  example,  a 
section  heading  is  a  primary  structure;  it  is  identifiable 
by  its  appearance  and  separation  from  the  surround- 
ing text.  This  primary  structure  provides  the  basis 
for  finding  the  secondary  structures  section  body  and 
section.  A  section  body  is  a  right  sibling  of  a  section 
heading  with,  in  turn,  no  right  sibling  of  its  own;^  a 
section  is  a  node  whose  children  are  exactly  a  section 
heading  and  a  section  body.  Figure  2  shows  Figure  1, 
with  primary  structures  in  solid  boxes  and  secondary 
structures  in  dashed  boxes. 

2.2  Content-  vs.  Layout-Orientation 

Another  fundamental  distinction  can  be  made  based 
on  the  relative  roles  of  content  and  layout  in  the  def- 
inition of  a  logical  structure.  Although  both  must 
be  included,  some  logical  structures  can  be  consid- 
ered content- oriented,  and  some  can  be  considered 
layout-oriented.  For  example,  a  definition  is  a  logical 
structure  when  it  is  distinguished  by  its  presentation, 
as  in  Section  1  of  this  paper;  it  remains,  however,  a 
content-oriented  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spe- 
cial paragraph  (a  paragraph  presented  in  other  than 
the  usual  format  for  a  given  document'^)  is  a  layout- 
oriented  structure.  These  descriptions  are  relative; 
a  logical  structure  is  more  content-oriented  than  an- 
other if  its  definition  relies  more  heavily  on  internal 

'The  structure  definition  does  not  completely  determine 
how  to  discover  it,  however;  extra-definitional  cues  may  be 
quite  useful,  and  at  times  it  may  be  appropriate  to  categorize 
a  document  piece  as  a  structure  whose  definition  it  does  not 
match  precisely, 

^This  definition  refers  to  an  ideal  tree,  in  which  the  sections 
have  been  correctly  identified.  In  the  process  of  forming  a  tree 
with  an  imperfect  method,  a  more  useful  definition  might  be: 
a  section  body  is  a  right  sibling  of  a  section  heading  whose  own 
right  sibling,  if  it  exists,  is  also  a  section  heading, 

^In  this  paper,  definition  is  a  subtype  of  special  paragraph. 
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Figure  2:  The  earlier  tree,  with  primary  and  secondary  structures  distinguished 


meaning;  similarly,  a  more  layout-oriented  structure 
has  a  definition  that  relies  more  heavily  on  visual  pre- 
sentation. 

To  make  this  precise,  consider  the  hierarchy  that 
can  be  formed  among  logical  structures  themselves, 
in  which  the  children  of  a  node  are  subtypes  of  the 
node's  structure.*  A  portion  of  this  hierarchy  is  given 
in  Figure  3.  If  a  structure  is  distinguished  from  its 
siblings  entirely  by  content,  it  is  content-oriented;  if 
it  is  distinguished  from  its  siblings  entirely  by  layout, 
it  is  layout-oriented;  otherwise,  it  is  neither. 

Degrees  of  this  kind  of  orientation  are  distinguished 
by  the  degree  to  which  this  definition  can  be  ex- 
tended. That  is,  a  structure  that  is  distinguished 
from  its  siblings  and  its  parent's  siblings  by  content 
alone  is  more  content-oriented  than  one  that  is  dis- 
tinguished from  its  own  siblings  by  content  alone  but 
from  one  or  more  of  its  parent's  sibhngs  in  part  by 
layout.  (Note  that  if  a  node  is  distinguished  from  its 
parent's  siblings  by  content  alone,  it  is  therefore  also 
distinguished  from  its  first  cousins,  i.e.,  its  parent's 
siblings'  children,  by  content  alone.)  A  structure 
that  is  also  distinguished  from  its  grandparent's  sib- 
lings by  content  alone  is  more  content-oriented  still. 


*  Typically,  the  logical  structure  of  a  document  will  be  given 
in  terms  of  the  structures  at  the  leaves  of  this  hierarchy. 


etc.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  that  the  degree 
of  content-orientation  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
immediate  ancestors  of  a  content-oriented  structure 
that  are  also  content-oriented.  Of  course,  this  defini- 
tion of  degrees  of  orientation  also  applies  analogously 
to  layout-orientation. 


3      Discovery  Divisions 

Primary  logical  structures  can  be  characterized  by 
the  cues  that  are  necessary  and/or  useful  in  their  dis- 
covery. (Secondary  structures  can,  of  course,  be  dis- 
covered by  applying  their  definitions  after  primary 
structures  have  been  found;  thus,  no  additional  cues 
are  needed.)  These  cues  belong  to  four  basic  cat- 
egories: geometric,  marking,  linguistic,  and  contex- 
tual. 

Table  1  at  the  end  of  this  section  provides  sev- 
eral examples  of  necessary  and  useful  discovery  cues 
for  primary  logical  structures,  in  terms  of  these  cat- 
egories. Necessary  cues  are  marked  as  "Nee,"  and 
useful  cues  are  marked  as  "Helps."  Note  that  a  struc- 
ture must  require  at  least  the  observables  required  by 
its  ancestors  in  the  structure  hierarchy  of  Figure  3. 
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Figure  3:  A  partial  hierarchy  of  logical  structures 


3.1     Geometric  Observables 

Geometric  observables  include  the  (external)  con- 
tours and  the  internal  shape  of  a  piece  of  text. 
{Height  is  a  special  case  of  contours.)  Both  of  these 
kinds  of  cues  may  be  necessary;  for  instance,  the 
contours  of  an  indented  list  provide  its  characteristic 
shape  of  a  hanging  indent,  but  the  shape  of  a  table 
is  recognized  by  the  interna,!  shape  of  its  columniza- 
tion  [14].  Since  geometry  involves  the  shapes  formed 
by  the  marks  on  the  paper  or  screen,  its  contribution 
can  (inversely)  be  found  by  an  analysis  of  the  white 
space  in  a  document  [21], 


upper  left  version,  all  symbols  and  characters  have 
been  so  replaced;  in  this  representation,  no  difference 
in  the  format  of  the  text  blocks  is  visible.  In  the 
upper  right  version,  the  observables  include  symbols; 
the  lower  two  text  blocks  can  be  observed  to  begin 
with  a  parenthesized  character,  suggesting  that  they 
are  items  in  a  left-justified  list.  In  fact,  this  is  so,  as 
is  quite  clear  in  the  lower  right  version,  in  which  both 
symbols  and  numbers  are  included.  (In  this  case,  ei- 
ther symbols  or  numbers  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
presence  of  a  list  without  the  other,  but  either  may 
be  required,  depending  on  the  form  of  marking  the 
list  items.) 


3.2     Marking  Observables 

Marking  observables  consist  of  non-linguistic  marks 
on  the  paper  or  screen;  this  includes  attributes  like 
font  type  and  weight,  as  well  as  non-alphanumeric 
symbols,  such  as  bullet  points  and  rule  lines.  Bullet 
points  and  dashes,  for  instance,  can  aid  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  indented  list  items;  symbols  can  be  necessary 
to  find  left-justified  list  items. 

For  example,  consider  Figure  4,  in  which  a  portion 
of  an  actual  e-mail  message  is  represented  with  differ- 
ent sets  of  observables.  In  all  cases,  alphabetic  char- 
acters have  been  replaced  with  the  letter  "x."  In  the 


3.3     Linguistic  Observables 

Linguistic  observables  include  combinations  of  nu- 
meric and  alphabetic  symbols.  (These  cues  enter  a 
gray  area  between  symbolic  and  linguistic  when  they 
are  character- based  rather  than  word-based.)  The 
observation  of  words  is  necessary  for  structures  such 
as  theorem  to  be  recognized  and  distinguished  from 
similar  structures  (e.g.,  definitions,  in  many  cases). 
The  identification  of  indented  list  items  is  aided  by 
numeric  cues  just  as  by  symbolic  ones;  again,  these 
cues  can  be  necessary  to  identify  justified  list  items. 
For  example,  if  the  item  numbers  in  Figure  4  were 
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XX  XXXriXX   IXIXXX  XXX  XX  IXXXXXXXXXX  XXX  XXXX  XXXX  XXX  XX  XXXXX  XX  IXXXXX 
IXX  XX  XXXXX   XXXXXXXX  XX  XXX  XXXXX  XXXXXXX  XXXXXXXXXX  XX  XXXXXXXXX  XXX 
XXXZXXXXXXX  XXXXXXXX  XXtXXXXXXXXXX  XXXXX  XXXXZX  XXXXXXX  XX  XXXXXXX  XXXXXXXXX 
XXX  XXXXX  XXX  X  XXX  XX  X  IXXXX  XX  XXX  XXXXXXXXXXX  XXX  XXXX  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXX  XXX  XXXX  XX  XX  XXXX  XXXX  XXX  XXXXXX  XX  XXXX  XXXXXXXXXX   XXX  XX  XX 
XXXXXXXXX  XI  XXXXXXX  XXX  XXXX  XXX  XXXX  XXXX  XX  XX  XXX  XXX  XXXXX  XXX  XX  XXX 
XXXXXX  XX  X  XXXXX   XXXX  XXXXXXXXXX  XXX  XX  X  XXXXXXXX  XX  XXXXXX  XXX  XXXX  XX  IX 
IX  XXXXXXXX  XXXXXXXXX  IIIX  XXX  XXX  XXXX  XXXXXXXX  XXX  XXXXXX  XXXXXXXX  XXXXXXXX 
XXXX  XIX  XXXXXX  IIIXXXX  XXXX  XXXXXXIIXXXX  XXXX  XXXXXXX  XXXXXXXX  XXXXX  X  XXX 
III  XXIX  XI  XIX 

XXXXX  XXXXX  XIX  XXXX  XX  XXI  XXXXXXIIXXXX  XX  XXXXXXXXXXX  XXXX  XXXX  XXXXX 

IXXXIXXIIII   XXXXXI  II  IXXI  XX  XXXI  nil  XX  XXX  XIIXI  XX  XXX  IIX  XXXXXXXXXXX 

XI  XXXX  XIIXII  XXI  XX  XIXIIX  XXXXXXXX  IIIX  XXII  XXXI  XXX  XXXXXXX  XXXXXX  XX 
XXXX  XIIXXIXIIIIX 

XXX  xilX  XXXX  IIXXXX   XXXXXXX  XXXXXXX   XXXXX  IIIXXXX  XX  IIXXXXXXXXX  XX 
XXXXXXX   XXXXXXX  IIIX  XXXI  IIIX  XXXXXXXXXXX  IIIIXXXXXXXII   XXXXXXXXXX 
IIXXXIXIII  IXXXXXX   XIIXX  XXXXX  XXXX  XXXX  XXI  XIIXXXXX  XXIXIX   XX  IIIX 
IIXXXXXX  XII  XXXX  XXXXIXXXXXXX  XXXXXIIIIX  XI  XXXXXXX  XXXXXXXX  XIXXX  XXXX  XX 
IIIXXXX  XIIXIIX  XXX  ZIIUXI   XIXX  XIIX  XI  XIXXXIXXIXXX  XXXXXZXIXXXXX  IXXXXX 
IX  XXXXXXX  XIII  XXXXXXXX  XIXXXIXXXIXXX  IIXXXXXXX  IXIX  XXXXXX  IXXXX  XXXXX 

XXI  XXXXXXXXX  IX  IXXXXIIX  XXXX  XIIIIXXXXXXX  XXXIX  IXIIXXXXXIX  IXX  XXIIXXX 

XII  XXXXXX  IIIX  XX  XIII  IIXX  XXXXIIIXXXXX  XXXIXtllXXXXX  XXX  XXIXXXIIIIX  IIX 
IIXXXXXXX  XXXXX  XX  XIIXIIX  XX  XXXIIX  XXX  XXXXXXXX  XXXX  XIIXI  XXXX  IX  XXX 
IIXXXXXX 

XXI  xxxxxxii  IIXX  XXXXXXXX  XXXXXXX     inn  xx  xx  xixxx  xxxxxi  xixxzixxxxx 

IXIX  XX  XIIIXXXX  X*  XIXXXIXXXX  XXIIIX  IIXXX  XII  XIXX  XXXXXXXXXX  XIIIIXXXXXXX 
IIIXX  XXXIIXXXX  XXII  IIXI  IX  XXX  XIXX  X  XXXXXX  XXXXXXXX  XI  XXXXXX  XXXXXXXX 
XI  XXX  mix  XX  XXXIIXXXX  XIIIIX  XIXXXXXX  xx  IIIIXX  XXXXXX  IXXXXXX  XXXXXXX 
IIX  XIIIIXX  XX  IXIX  XIXXXXXII  IXX  XXXX  XX  IXIIIXX  XXXIIX  IXXXX  IIXXXXII  IXXXX 

XIII  IIIXXIXII  IIIXXXXXIXXX  XI  XXXXXX   XXII  IX  XXX  IXXI  X  XXXX  IXXXXX  IIIXX 

III  IX  XIX  xixiixxx  mix  xxxxxxx     mx  xx  ixx  xiixxii  ixx  xmxi  xiiiiixx 
XXXXXX  IXXXXX  mx  xxii  xxxxmxx  iixxxi  xxmiix  xx  xmix  xx  xxixixxxiixxi 
XXX  iiixxxxm  XIIXXXXX  xmxxxxxxxxxxx  imiixxxx  xix  iixxxxxxix  xxxmxixm 
XXI  XXXX  II  IIXXX  ixmii  ixxxxxm  xiiiix  xxi  xxiiixx  xxxxxixx  xxxiiixx 


XX  XXXXXXX     IXXXXX  m  ii  ixxxxxxxxxi  xxx  IIXX  XXXX  XXI  XX  mil  xx  mux 
III  XX  mil     ixixim  ix  xxx  xxxxx  ixxixxx  xxxxmixi  ix  xxmixix  m 
mxiixxxxi  xxxxmi  mxxixxxxxxx  imi  xxxxxx  xiixiix  xx  xmixx  mxxxxix 
XII  XXXII  XIX  X  m  II  X  IIXXX  xi  iii  iiiixxxxxxi  ixi  xxxx  xxxxxxxmxxxxx 
IXXXXX  IIX  nil  XI  XX  xxxi  mx  xii  niixx  xx  mx  xxnxxxxxx     ixx  n  xx 
iinxim  n  mxm  xxx  ixxx  xxx  mi  ixn  xi  n  in  xxx  xini  xxx  xx  m 
xixnx  xx  I  nm     nix  nnxxxxn  ixi  xx  x  miixn  xx  xxxxxx  xxx  iin  ii  n 
XX  xxxinxx  miniii  mx  xxx  xxx  xxxx  xxmiii  xxx  xxxxxx  ixxxxnx  xiiinxx 
mx  in  xxiixx  xxxxxxx  xxxx  nxxnxxmx  xxxx  xnxxxi  ixxixxxx  inn  i  xxi 
IIX  XXXI  XX  xxx 

xim  IXXXX  III  IXIX  XX  m  iixixinnn  xx  xxxiixxxxxx  xxxx  xxxx  xxxxx 

nxiimin     iiixix  xx  nix  ix  xiii  xnx  xx  xxx  ixnx  xx  in  xxx  innxxnxx 

n  xxxx  IIXXXI  in  n  iixxxx  xixiiin  xxxx  mi  ixxx  xxx  iiinix  mux  ii 
mx  mnxxmn 

xlx  nil  mx  iinxx     xxxxm  xixiin     xxxxx  xxxxxxx  xx  nixxxxxm  xx 
xmiii     miixx  xxxx  xm  iin  xxxxxixxxxx  xxxxixxxxxxxx     xxxxxxxxix 
mnxiixx  XXXXXXX     xxxxx  xxxxx  xnx  xm  in  ixxmxx  xiixxx     ix  xxxx 
minxx  xxx  xxxx  xmiixmn  xixxxxxxxx  xx  ixnxxx  nxxxxxx  xinx  xxxx  xx 
minx  minx  m  mixn     xnx  xxxx  xx  innxxxxm  nxnxmiin  iiiin 
XX  ixnxn  xnx  xmiiii  iixxnxxxxxxx  iiiiinn  iixi  xxxxxx  xxxxi  mii 
xxx  xixnxm  xx  xxmxxi  iin  xxninxxxxi  xxixx  xmmiixi  xxi  xxxmi 
XIX  xxinx  IIXX  XX  xxxx  xxxx  inxxxxxnn  xxnxxinxxxx  in  xxxxxxxxxxx  xxx 
xiiixnn  mil  xx  mnxx  xx  xxxxxx  xxx  xxxmxx  xxxx  xmi  xnx  xx  xxx 
ixxixin 

x2i  XIXIIXXX  xxxx  XIIXXXXX  mxxxi     inn  xx  xx  xinx  xxxxxx  xxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxx  XI  XXXXXXXX  xx  xxmxxnx  xxmx  mix  xxx  xnx  ixixnxxxx  nxxxxxxxxxi 
xxxxx  mxixm  xxxx  xxxx  xx  xxx  xxxx  x  xxxxxx  xxmxxi  n  xxxxii  nxxxxxx 
n  XIX  inn  xx  mxnnx  xxxxxx  mxmx  n  xxxxxx  innx  xxxixix  xxxxxxx 
IXX  xinnx  xi  xxxx  iixmm  xxx  xxxx  n  iinnx  xixixx  inn  inxxm  xmi 
xm  zxnnixx  xmnnxnx  xx  xxxxxx     xnx  ii  xxx  xxii  x  ixxx  xinxx  mix 
xxx  XX  XXI  XIIXXXXX  XXIXX  IIIXXXX     IIXX  XI  m  xxxnxx  in  xuxzz  mixxxx 
xxxxxx  IIXXXX  XXXI  Iin  xxixxxxxx  xxxxxx  nxxxxxx  n  ixiin  xx  xinnxnxnx 
III  ninmii  nxxxxxx  xxnnnxxnin  mxnini  nx  xxxxinxxx  xxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxx  XXXI  II  nm  xxxxxxx  innxxxx  xxxxxx  xxx  nxixix  xinxux  xxxinxx 


XX  xxxxxx.     XXIIXX  xxx  XX  ximxxxxn  xii  xxxx  xxxx  xxx  xx  xxxxx  xx  xxxxxx 
xxx  XX  xm.     ninxxx  n  xxx  xxxxx  xxxnxx  xiimnn  xx  nxixxxn  m 
xnnzmxx  nxxxxxx  ximxnxxxxx  xxxxx  xxxxxx  xxxxxxx  xx  xxxxxxx  xiixinx 

XIX  xxx'x  xxx  X  XII  XX  X  IIXXX  n  xxx  xxiixxnxn  xxx  xxxx  nxxxinmim 
mm  IXX  mx  n  n  xnx  xxxx  xxx  mm  xi  xxxx  xxxxxxxxx.     xxx  xx  xx 
XXXXXXXXX  XX  xxxxxxx  IXI  XIX,  XXI  XXXI  XXIX  II  XX  XII  xxx  mix  nx  —  m 
xxxxxx  XX  X  xnx.     inx  "xixxxxn"  xxx  xx  x  inxim  n  xxxxx,  xxx  xxxx  xx  xi 
IX  xxmxxi  nxixxxn  xxxx  xxx  xxx  xxxx  nxinxi  xxx  xxxxxx  xnimx  nmm 
xxxx  xxx  IIXXXI  xxixxxx  XXXI  xxxxxninxx  xxxx  iimn  nxxnix  xxxxx  x  xxx 

xxx   XXIX   XX    XX. 

xnx.  xxxx.  xxx  xxxx  xx  xix  xxinxxiinx  n  xxxinxnx.     xxxx  xxxx  xxxxx 
nmiixxx.     iii'n  n  xxxx  xx  xxxx  xxxx  n  xxx  xxxxx  xx  xxx  xxx  xxxxxxxxxxx 

XX  xnx  mix,  in  xx  xn'n  xxxxxxix  xxxx  nii  xxii  xxx  xxxxxxx  xxxxxx  xx 
xxxx  xxxxxxxxxxx: 

(i)  IIIX  XXXI  xxxxx.     xxxxxxx  xxxxxx?     xxxxx  XIIXXII  XX  xxinxnm  xx 
xxxxxx?     xxxnxx  xxxx  xxxx  xnx  xnxxnnxi  xmxxxxxm?     ininmi 
xxxunnx  xxxxxx?     xxxxx  xxxxx  xxxx  xnx  xxx  xxnxixx  xxxxx.     xx  xxx. 
xxxxxxx,  xxx  xnx  xxxxxxxxxxxx  xxxinxxxi  xx  xxxxxxx  xxxinn  xxixx  iin  xx 
xxxxxxx  xxxxxxx  xxx  xxxxxx.     xx'x  IXXX  n  xinmxxxxx  xnnnxinxx  mm 
XX  xxxxm  xm  xxmxxx  inxxnmxxx  (ninxxx  xxxx  xxx'ix  xxxxx  mix 
m  XXXIIXXXX  XI  XXXXXXXX  iin  xxxinmxxx  xxxxx  xxxxxxxxxxx  xxx  xxxxx) 
xxx  xxxxxx  xxxx  n  xxxi  xxxx  xxxxxxxxxxxx  iixxnnnin  in  inxxninx  in 
XXXXXXXXX  xxxxx  XX  iixixx.  XX  XXIIXX  xxx  nxxxxxx  IXXX  xxxxx  xxxx  XX  in 
xxxxxxx. 

(x)  XXXXXXXX  xnx  mniix  xxxxxx.     xxxxx  xx  xx  xxxxx  xxxxx,  ■■xxnixxii" 
XXII  n  XXXXXXXX  xx  imiixnx  nxxx:  xxxxx  xxx  xxxx  xnminx  ixmnmxx 
mix  nixnxx,  xm  xxxx  n  xii  nn  x  mm  nmxxi  n  nmi  xxxxxxx-> 
XX  IIX  mil  IX  xmxiix.  mm  ixinxxi  n  iiim  nxiix  nmn  xxxxxxx 
xxx  xxxxxxx  xx  xxxx  IIXXXXXX :  in  xnx  xi  minx  imii  mix  xxnnxx  mii 
IIXX  miinxx  xxxxxxxxxxxx  xx  xxxxx.     xxxx  xx  xxx  ixxx  x  xxxx  xxxxxx  xxxx 
in  XI  in  xmnxi  xxxxx  innx?     xnx  xx  xxx  xxxxxxx  xxx  xxxxxx  xxxxxxx- 
xxxxxx  xxxxxx  IIXX  mi  xxxxxxxx.   xxxxxx  XXXXXXXX  XX  xxxxxx  XX  xxxxxxxxxxxx. 
xxx  XXXXXXXXXX  XXXXXXXX  nminnxin.   xinxxin.  xxx  nxmixxi  xxxninm. 
xxx  xnx  XI  inn  xxxxxxx  xxxxxxxxx  xxxxxi  xxx  xxxxxxx  xxxxxxxx  xxxxxxx. 


XI  xxxxxx.     XXXXXI  xxx  XX  ixixxxxxxxx  IXX  IIXX  nn  ixx  xx  xxxxx  xx  xxxxxx 
nx  XX  xxxx.     iinxm  xx  xxx  nxxx  xnxxxi  xmnxxii  xx  iimiin  xii 
xxxxxxxxxxi  niiiixx  xxxxinxxxxxx  xxxxx  xxxxxx  xxxxxxx  xx  nxxxxi  xniiin. 
in  xxxx  III  X  xxx  IX  i  nxxx  xx  in  iixxxxxxxxx  xxx  xm  nmxmnxnx 
nmi  XIX  XXXI  xx  xx  xxxx  xxxx  xxx  xiixxx  xx  xm  nnxxin.     xxx  n  n 
nmxxxx  xx  inxm  nx  ixx.   xxx  xnx  xm  xx  n  xxx  xxx  nm  in  —  nx 
xxxxxx  XI  X  xnx.     xnx  ■■xiixixn"  nx  xi  i  iiinxxi  n  nxxx,  xxx  mx  n  xx 
XI  xximii  xxxxxmi  xxxx  xxx  xxx  xm  xminx  in  xxxxxi  xxxinxx  ixmm 
nn  XII  XXXXXI  iiimx  nn  xiixnxnxxx  xxxx  minx  iinnix  xnxi  x  xn 
xxx  xxxx  XX  xx. 

xxxx.  IXXX.   xxx  XXXI  IX  XIX  nxinmnx  xx  nmiiin.     xxxx  nn  mix 
nnxxxxn.     m'li  n  xxxx  n  xxxx  xxxx  xx  in  iixxi  ix  xxx  xxx  xxxxninn 
II  IIIX  inn.   XIX  II  xxx'n  xmxxix  xnx  xxxx  xm  xxx  xinxxx  xxxxxx  xi 
mi  nxxminx: 

CD  xm  XXII  xxxxx.     xxxxxxx  xxxxxx?     xxm  xnmx  xx  inxxxinn  xx 
mm?     xinxxi  ixxx  xm  xm  inxxiinxi  xxmnxxm?     xxmnnx 
iiimmx  XXXIIX?     xxixx  nxxx  xm  mx  xxx  iixxxin  xxm.     xx  nx, 
IIIXXXX,  m  mx  xxxminnx  iixxmin  xx  xxxinx  xxxxxin  xxm  xxxx  n 
IIIXXXX  innxx  in  mm.     n'l  xnx  xx  nimninx  iimmxiin  ixxm 
XX  xxxiin  xxxx  iimxxi  xxxxinxxxxxx  (xiinm  xxxx  xxx'xx  inn  xxm 
nx  xxmixxx  ii  xixxxxn  xxxx  xxxxxxxxxxxx  xxm  miixxxm  m  inxx), 
nx  xxxni  xm  xi  xxxx  nxx  xxxxxxxinxx  iinxmxmx  xxx  mmixxxx  xn 
nimxix  nxxx  xx  xxxxxi,   n  xxxxxx  in  xxxxxxxx  xxxx  xxxxx  xm  n  nx 
xxxxm. 

(2)  mixm  xm  mnxzx  xxxiii.     xinx  xx  n  xxxxx  nm,   "nxxmn" 
xxxx  XI  nmm  xx  xinnxin  mix:  inn  in  xxxx  xxixxxmx  nnmnxxx 
mil  xxxxxxxx,  xxxx  xixx  xx  xn  nn  i  mm  inxxxii  n  mni  xxxxxxx? 
II  xxx  nxxx  XX  xxnmx.   nnn  xxxinxx  xi  xxinx  xnxxi  xmxxi  nmn 
in  XXIXXXX  IX  xxxx  xixixnx:   xxx  xnx  ii  xmxxx  xxxxxx  mix  iinmi  xxxxx 
xxxx  xmxiixx  mnnxxxxx  xi  nxxx.     xm  n  xn  im  x  xm  iiiiii  xm. 
xxx  XX  XIX  xxxxxxxx  xxxxx  XXXXXI?     mx  n  xxx  xxxxiii  nx  xxinx  nmn: 
mm  XIXIIX  xnx  nxx  nixxxn,   xxmx  mum  xx  ximx  xi  xxxxmixiix. 
nx  XXXXXXXXXX  xximxx  xnxxiiixxxxxi .   xxxixxm,  xxx  nxininx  xxxxxxxmi. 
xxx  nxx  xx  mix  xnxxxi  inxxinx  xxinx  xxx  nxiiix  ixxxini  mini. 


Figure  4:  Paragraphs  and  a  justified  list,  with  and  without  observable  symbols  and  numbers 
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not  enclosed  in  parentheses,  symbols  would  not  iden- 
tify the  list,  and  numeric  cues  would  be  necessary  to 
find  it.  In  its  current  form,  numeric  cues  are  enough 
to  suggest  that  it  is  a  list,  as  can  be  observed  from 
the  lower  left  representation. 

Typically,  content-oriented  structures  will  require 
linguistic  cues,  since  content  is  usually  contained  in 
the  language  of  a  document.  This  linguistic  analysis 
can  remain  quite  shallow  or  become  very  complex; 
naturally,  the  subtlety  of  the  content  aspects  of  dis- 
coverable structures  depends  in  part  on  the  depth 
of  the  analysis.  For  example,  consider  an  attempt 
to  distinguish  an  author's  institutional  affiliation  (one 
structure)  from  address  (another  structure),  without 
making  use  of  further  analysis  than  checking  for  the 
presence  of  keywords.  In  order  to  find  most  insti- 
tutions, the  relevant  keywords  would  probably  in- 
clude "University,  College,  Corporation,  Company," 
to  name  but  a  few;  the  effect  would  be  that  streets  like 
"University  Avenue"  and  towns  like  "College  Park" 
would  be  incorrectly  identified  as  affiliations.^  The 
goal  is  probably  not  reasonable  for  the  amount  of  in- 
cluded analysis. 


3.4     Contextual  Observables 

Contextual  observables  can  be  divided  into  local  and 
global  context-based  cues.  Local  contexts  use  in- 
formation about  some  limited  number  of  surround- 
ing nodes:  siblings,  parents,  children,  or  neighbors 
within  a  level  (which  may  or  may  not  be  siblings). 
For  instance,  consider  a  typical  business  letter;  the 
return  address  and  the  closing  (including  the  signa- 
ture, etc.)  are  both  internally  left-justified  blocks  in- 
dented approximately  halfway  across  the  page;  in  this 
setting,  they  can  be  distinguished  easily  by  local  con- 
text, since  the  return  address  is  not  preceded  by  any 
text,  but  the  closing  is. 

Global  contexts  use  information  about  the  docu- 
ment as  a  whole.  For  example,  a  special  paragraph  is 
a  paragraph  that  differs  in  its  presentation  from  the 
typical  paragraphs  within  the  document.^" 

Contextual  information  may,  of  course,  include  in- 
formation of  any  of  the  preceding  varieties;  moreover, 
it  may  make  use  of  available  structure  type  informa- 
tion. 


'Some  cases  could  be  filtered  out  by  requiring  that  affili- 
ations not  contain  numeric  values,  but  this  would  not  cover 
every  case. 

^"identifying  the  typical  is  a  significant  problem,  as  the  stan- 
dard may  not  always  occur  more  frequently  than  the  non- 
standard. 


4     Usage  Divisions 

The  logical  structures  of  a  document  may  also  be 
characterized  according  to  their  use.  This  kind  of 
categorization  attempts  to  capture  information  about 
the  relative  significance  of  different  logical  structures; 
it  has  impHcations  for  performance  evaluation  of  log- 
ical structure  discovery. 

The  relative  importance  of  logical  structures  is,  of 
course,  application-specific.  As  an  extreme  example, 
consider  the  application  of  a  theorem  extractor.  For 
this  tool,  theorem  is  the  only  structure  of  direct  sig- 
nificance. Its  ancestors  in  the  structure  hierarchy  are 
also  important,  to  the  extent  that  errors  in  their  iden- 
tification may  lead  to  errors  in  identifying  theorems; 
no  other  structures  matter,  so  errors  in  their  iden- 
tification are  insignificant.  Finding  the  full  logical 
structure  would  be  overkill  for  this  application,  but 
the  point  stands  that  if  a  structure  discovery  mecha- 
nism is  designed  for  a  particular  application,  its  out- 
put should  be  evaluated  with  respect  to  structure  im- 
portance within  that  appHcation. 

In  the  more  general  case,  however,  the  logical  struc- 
ture is  derived  for  possible  use  with  many  applica- 
tions, and  the  kind  of  information  described  above 
is  therefore  unavailable.  A  more  general  (and  nec- 
essarily less  precise)  concept  of  structure  significance 
is  required.  This  raises  a  variety  of  different  issues, 
including:  classifier  implications,  expected  user  ref- 
erences, hierarchy  role,  and  generality  These  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Table  2  at  the  end  of  this  section  provides  several 
examples  of  the  usage  characteristics  of  logical  struc- 
tures, in  terms  of  these  categories. 


4.1     Classifier  Implications 

This  attribute  refers  to  the  relevance  of  a  structure  to 
the  identification  of  other  structures.  To  some  extent, 
this  is  dependent  upon  the  classifier  itself,  but  it  also 
depends  on  the  intrinsic  definitions  of  the  structures; 
the  definitions  of  secondary  structures  highlight  the 
importance  of  certain  other  structures,  as  do  the  def- 
initions of  primary  structures  that  depend  in  part  on 
their  contexts  (e.g.,  special  paragraph  relies  on  other 
paragraphs).  For  example,  section  headings  are  quite 
significant  in  this  respect,  as  two  secondary  structures 
(section  bodies  and  sections)  rely  on  them  for  correct 
identification.-'^ 


^*Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  the  word  "section"  may 
be  replaced  by  "subsection"  or  "sub" section"  where  n  >  0. 
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Table  1:  Some  Primary  Structures  and  Discovery  Cues 


Structure 

Geometry 
Contour     Internal 

Marking 
Font      Symbol 

Linguistic 
Word     Number 

Context 
Global     Local 

Paragraph 

Nee. 

Helps 

Helps 

Special  Paragraph 

Nee. 

Helps 

Helps 

Helps 

Nee. 

Helps 

Theorem 

Nee. 

Helps 

Helps 

Helps 

Nee. 

Nee. 

Helps 

Indented  List  Item 

Nee. 

Helps 

Helps 

Helps 

Helps 

Justified  List  Item 

Nee. 

Helps 

Nee. 

Nee. 

Helps 

Indented  List 

Helps 

Nee. 

4.2     Expected  User  References 

Structures  that  users  refer  to  more  frequently  than 
others  are,  in  an  important  sense,  particularly  signif- 
icant. For  example,  if  users  write  queries  that  ask  for 
full  sections  more  often  than  groups  of  paragraphs, 
then  sections  are  more  significant  for  retrieval  than 
are  paragraphs  (unless,  of  course,  these  sections  are 
frequently  identified  by  particular  paragraphs  they 
contain). 

This  attribute  is  task-dependent;  different  struc- 
tures may  be  commonly  used  in  retrieval  from  those 
commonly  used  in  browsing,  for  example. 

Determining  precise  expectations  for  this  would  re- 
quire tracking  the  behavior  of  actual  users  with  a 
fully  general  system  (including  different  kinds  of  doc- 
uments). Such  a  study  would  provide  a  solid  basis  for 
according  relative  weights  to  different  logical  struc- 
tures, with  respect  to  this  attribute. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  empirical  evidence,  how- 
ever, certain  general  observations  can  be  made,  based 
on  the  natures  of  commonly  suggested  applications. 

•  In  hierarchical  browsing  as  described  in  [4,  21], 
structures  at  higher  levels  of  the  tree  are  more 
significant  than  those  at  lower  levels.  Since  this 
browsing  is  based  on  tree  navigation,  starting 
from  the  root,  higher-level  structures  will  be  used 
for  earlier  decisions,  on  which  later  decisions  will 
in  part  rely.  Furthermore,  for  any  node  that  is 
accessed,  all  of  its  ancestors  must  have  been  ac- 
cessed as  well,  but  its  descendents  need  not  be. 
So  for  this  apphcation  significance  corresponds 
(to  a  large  degree)  to  height. 

•  For  hyperlinking,  bibhographic  structures  have  a 
special  significance.  Links  will  often  be  desirable 
based  on  bibliographic  matches  (such  as  articles 
that  share  authors,  or  a  match  between  a  refer- 
ence in  one  article  and  the  title  of  another),  so 


the  structures  that  provide  this  information  are 
particularly  important.  Floats  (figures,  tables, 
etc.)  have  a  similar  importance  for  linking,  as 
they  are  typically  referenced  in  the  text. 

More  conceptual  hyperlinks  are  often  desirable 
as  well,  of  course.  It  is  not  obvious  how  these 
will  relate  to  logical  structure,  however,  as  the 
criteria  for  their  inclusion  are  still  emerging. 

•  In  the  retrieval  of  previously-seen  documents  or 
document  portions,  highly  sahent  structures  are 
likely  to  be  those  which  differ  greatly  from  their 
surroundings,  thereby  calhng  attention  to  them- 
selves. (This  is  an  intuition,  which  can  be  ver- 
ified or  disproved  by  tracking  use  of  a  system 
with  logical  structure-based  retrieval.  Further- 
more, determining  which  structures  differ  greatly 
from  their  surroundings  in  this  sense  is  far  from 
trivial.) 

The  above  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive;  it  simply 
provides  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  issues  that  can 
provide  insight  into  the  significance  of  different  logical 
structures  from  the  direct  perspective  of  a  user., 

4.3     Hierarchy  Role 

A  significant  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  those 
structures  that  exist  in  order  to  express  a  useful  piece 
of  the  document  and  those  that  exist  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  hierarchy.  For  example,  the  structure  para- 
graph part  is  not,  in  itself,  useful;  it  exists  in  order 
to  complete  the  children  of  a  paragraph  that  contains 
an  equation  or  an  indented  list  or  some  other  inter- 
ruption. Filler  structures  that  exist  only  to  complete 
the  hierarchy  are  a  proper  subset  of  secondary  struc- 
tures. Useful  structures  are,  of  course,  more  signifi- 
cant than  are  fillers  (although  distinguishing  the  two 
may  be  extremely  significant!) 
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Table  2:  Some  Structures  and  Usage  Characteristics 


Structure 

Implications 

Task  Importance 

Hierarchy  Role 

Generality 

Paragraph 

Para.  Group 

Useful 

High 

Heading 

Section  Body,  Section 

Browsing 

■  Useful 

High 

Section 

Browsing 

Useful 

High 

Section  Body 

Browsing 

Filler 

High 

Title  Part 

Title,  Author,  etc. 

Browsing 

Useful 

High 

Title 

Browsing,  Linking 

Useful 

High 

Corollary 

Proof 

Useful 

Low 

4.4     Generality 

Consider  the  structure  hierarchy,  partially  shown  in 
Figure  3.  Distinguishing  between  structures  that  ap- 
pear at  lower  levels  of  the  tree  changes  the  meaning 
of  the  result  less  than  distinguishing  between  struc- 
tures at  higher  levels;  thus  those  at  higher  levels  are 
more  significant,  in  that  their  correct  identification 
provides  more  new  content. 


5      Conclusions 

This  paper  has  described  several  criteria  for  catego- 
rizing the  types  of  logical  structures  of  text  docu- 
ments. Although  a  general  system  for  typing  these 
structures  has  not  been  achieved,  many  issues  have 
been  raised  that  must  be  considered  in  the  process. 
These  fall  into  three  (sometimes  interrelated)  cate- 
gories: fundamental  distinctions,  based  on  structure 
definitions;  discovery  distinctions,  based  on  necessary 
and  useful  cues  for  structure  identification;  and  usage 
distinctions,  based  on  structure  roles  in  applications. 
Identifying  these  attributes  and  differences  provides 
an  important  step  towards  developing  a  more  general 
theory  of  classes  of  logical  document  structures.  This 
problem  deserves  further  attention,  as  its  solution  will 
have  significant  impUcations  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  logical  structure  discovery  techniques. 
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1.  ABSTRACT 

Two  library  classification  system  interfaces  have  been 
implemented  for  navigating  and  searching  large  collec- 
tions of  document  and  book  records.  One  interface  al- 
lows the  user  to  browse  book  records  organized  by  the 
Dewey  Decimal  Classification  hierarchy.  A  Book  Shelf 
display  reflects  the  facet  position  in  the  classification  hi- 
erarchy during  browsing,  and  it  dynamically  updates  to 
reflect  search  hits  and  attribute  selections.  The  other 
interface  provides  access  to  records  describing  computer 
science  documents  classified  by  the  ACM  Computing  Re- 
views (CR)  system.  The  CR  classification  system  is  a 
type  of  faceted  classification  in  which  documents  can 
appear  at  several  points  in  the  hierarchy.  These  two 
interfaces  demonstrate  that  classification  structure  can 
be  eff'ectively  utilized  for  organizing  digital  libraries  and, 
potentially,  collections  of  Internet- wide  information  ser- 
vices. 

2.  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEMS  FOR  ORGANIZING 
LARGE  ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION  ARCHIVES 

2.1 .   Advantages  of  Classification-Based  Interfaces 

Organizing  books  and  documents  in  a  digital  library  in- 
terface by  an  a  priori  classification  system  may  seem 
to  be  a  weak  alternative  to  the  variety  of  ad  hoc  orga- 
nizations possible  in  response  to  searches.  However,  a 
consistent  structure,  reflecting  a  commonly  agreed  upon 
organization  of  knowledge,  may  help  orient  the  user.  As 
suggested  by  Mann[15]; 

Given  identical  computer  systems  for  search- 
ing the  catalog  records,  is  there  an  additional 
and  substantial  advantage  in  being  able  to 
search  the  full  texts  themselves  in  subject- 
browseable  groups? 

I  submit  that  anyone  who  actually  has 
to  do  research,  especially  in  unfamiliar  sub- 
ject areas  or  in  languages  in  which  he  [sic] 
has  little  proficiency,  would  have  a  decided 
and  fully  justified  preference  for  working  in 
Library  A  [with  subje'ct-browseable  groups], 
(page  131). 

Indeed,  an  interface  which  reflects  the  structure  of  the 
classification  system  essentially  provides  suggestions  to 


a  user  about  further  options  to  pursue  following  a  search. 
That  is,  after  a  search  a  user  can  select  from  the  node 
labels  of  the  classification  system  near  the  search  hits 
to  identify  the  subdivisions  that  may  help  further  re- 
fine the  search.  The  classification  system  can  also  be 
used  to  restrict  searches  so  as  to  reduce  the  computa- 
tional cost  and  avoid  overwhelming  users  with  spurious 
information. 

This  paper  considers  two  types  of  interfaces  for  access- 
ing books  and  documents  organized  in  classification  sys- 
terns.  The  interfaces  have  been  implemented  in  the  X 
Window  System  using  Motif  widgets.  The  first  inter- 
face (Section  2)  is  for  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification 
(DDC).  this  uses  the  hierarchical  organization  to  facili- 
tate browsing  and  the  presentation  of  book  records.  The 
second  interface  (Section  3)  manages  documents  orga- 
nized by  a  type  of  faceted  classification  system. 

2.2.   OPACs  and  Electronic  Book  Interfaces 

Several  interfaces  have  been  developed  for  accessing  on- 
line book  records.  However,  most  Online  Public  Ac- 
cess Catalog  (OPAC)  interfaces  are  designed  for  ASCII 
terminals  and  do  not  have  advantages,  such  as  direct 
manipulation,  associated  with  GUIs.  Other  OPACs  pro- 
vide extensive  term  searching  but  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  hierarchical  organization  [8] .  Book  cataloging  sys- 
tems also  provide  access  to  the  hierarchical  classifica- 
tions. However,  these  generally  have  only  simple  graph- 
ical interfaces  (e.g.,  [18])  and  are  not  documented  in  the 
literature.  Some  prototype  electronic  catalogs  introduce 
creative  interfaces  but  may  not  scale  well  for  large  col- 
lections [4,  17,  19]. 

Interfaces  for  electronic  books  have  now  been  widely 
studied,  but  relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  management  of  collections  of  books  in  these  systems. 
The  SuperBook'^'^  browser  [6,  7]  takes  advantage  of  the 
hierarchical  structure  of  individual  documents.  For  in- 
stance, it  presents  chapter  and  section  headings  in  a 
dynamic  Table  of  Contents  (TOC).  However,  the  Su- 
perBook  browser  itself  is  not  eflFective  for  navigating  a 
hierarchical  book  classification  system;  it  does  not  easily 
support  fielded  search,  and  it  is  not  designed  for  present- 
ing and  manipulating  short  records. 
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Figure  1:  GUI  for  Book  Records  Organized  by  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 


Section  2  describes  an  interface  that  incorporates  inter- 
face features  from  other  systems  and  adds  many  new 
ones.  Among  these  features  are  flsheye  browsing  of  the 
classification  hierarchy,  a  full  Book  Shelf,  interlocking 
operation  of  the  classification  hierarchy  and  Book  Shelf 
display,  posting  search  hits  against  the  classification  hi- 
erarchy, control  of  search  hit  displays  on  the  Shelf  con- 
trol of  the  granularity  of  the  search  hit  displays',  and 
lateral  links  across  the  classification  hierarchy.  More- 
over, it  supports  a  realistically  large  collection  of  book 
records. 

2.3.   Interface  for  Faceted  Classifications 

Many  classification  hierarchies  have  multiple  components 
These  include  faceted  classifications  [21],  polyhierarchies 
and  multitrees  [10],  Faceted  classifications  are  the  most' 
widely  explored  of  these  systems  and  they  have  been 
proposed  as  suitable  for  online  retrieval  by  Godert  [11]' 
but  electronic  systems  to  manage  these  have  not  been 
previously  described.  Because  documents  may  be  in- 
cluded under  several  different  nodes  of  a  faceted  classifi- 
cations, the  faceted  classifications  are  a  type  of  directed 
acyclic  graph.  On  the  other  hand,  any  faceted  classifi- 
cation can  be  expanded  as  a  simple  hierarchy. 

Some  classification  systems  are  partially  faceted.    For 
instance,  books  in  the  DDC  under  Art  History  are  orga- 


nized by  geographic  areas  and  historical  periods.  Books 
organized  by  the  Library  of  Congress  system  include 
Cutter  number  extensions  which  are  orthogonal  to  the 
main  classifications.  Many  other  classification  systems 
such  as  the  INSPEC  Classification  for  engineering  and 
the  ACM  Computing  Reviews  (CR)  classification  system 
[2]  are  faceted. 

3.     HIERARCHICAL-CLASSIFICATION  INTERFACE 

Figure  1  shows  an  interface  that  allows  interaction  with 
the  DDC.  The  user  has  navigated  the  Subject  Hierar- 
chy List  to  005.1000  Programming.  The  interface 
is  composed  of  three  main  groups  of  widgets  which  are 
described  below. 

3.1.   Interface  Widgets 

3. 1. 1.  Book  Records  and  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion The  DDC  probably  is  the  most  widely  used  in- 
ternational classification  system.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
purest  hierarchies  of  the  major  library  classification  sys- 
tems. The  DDC  was  designed  for  cataloging  books  [18], 
but  it  has  been  suggested  as  the  basis  for-  an  interface 
to  help  the  casual  user  [16].  With  the  introduction  of 
high-powered  personal  workstations  and  flexible  GUIs 
the  accomplishment  of  this  goal  for  the  casual  user  is 
now  feasible.  The  headings  for  a  large  part  of  the  DDC 
were  obtained  and  merged  with  the  book  records.  While 
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Figure  2:  Interface  after  Search  for  "Human  Computer  Interaction". 


the  DDC,  as  with  any  classification  system,  is  not  suit- 
able for  all  tasks,  it  is  useful  for  a  large  range  of  tasks 
and  is  familiar  to  many  users.  In  preparing  the  corpus, 
long  call  numbers  were  truncated  to  4  decimal  places. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  hierarchy  was  not  complete  and  filler 
headings  were  inserted.  For  instance,  in  the  Classifica- 
tion immediately  below  the  first-level  node  000.0  Gen- 
eralities is  the  third-level  node  001.0  Knowledge. 
A  second-level  heading  000.0  General  was  created  to 
match  other  second-level  headings  under  000.0  Gener- 
alities such  as  010.0  Bibliography. 

Book  and  document  records  numbered  by  the  DDC  were 
obtained  from  the  Bellcore  Technical  Libraries.  They 
covered  approximately  50,000  books  and  technical  re- 
ports. Each  record  included  the  shelf  number,  author, 
title,  publisher,  location,  a  subject  field,  and  a  list  of  the 
hbrary  locations  where  the  book  was  held. 

3.1.2.  Subject  Hierarchy  and  Current  Node  Lists:  The  up- 
per left  quadrant  of  Figures  1  and  2  shows  a  TOC  for 
the  hierarchical  interface.  The  TOC  is  split  across  Sub- 
ject Hierarchy  and  Current  Node  Lists.  Together,  these 
widgets  allow  a  user  to  navigate  through  the  hierarchy 
and  serve  a  function  similar  to  the  expandable  TOC  of 
the  SuperBook  browser.  In  a  deep  and  wide  hierarchy, 
such  as  the  DDC,  the  contents  of  the  expanding  TOC 


would  frequently  scroll  out  of  view.  Although  less  infor- 
mation is  presented  in  separate  Subject  Hierarchy  and 
Current  Node  Lists  than  in  an  expanding  TOC,  these 
lists  yield  a  more  predictable  display  and  are  especially 
suita,ble  for  the  DDC  records  where  the  shelf  number 
provides  an  additional  pointer  into  the  hierarchy.  More- 
over, book-record  hierarchies  have  looser  semantic  con- 
nections between  nodes  at  the  same  level  than  the  TOCs 
of  most  individual  documents  and  books.  Thus,  display- 
ing all  choices  at  intermediate-level  nodes  would  not  be 
particularly  informative. 

3. 1.3.  Booi<  Stieif  and  Baol<  Dispiay  Widgets:  The  Book 
Shelf  (right  side  in  Figures  1  and  2)  does  not  attempt  to 
mimic  a  physical  book  shelf.  Rather,  it  is  a  very  long  list 
of  book  records.  The  user,  typically,  has  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  list.  The  view  of  the  Shelf  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  items  that  can  be  displayed  on  the  screen 
at  any  time  and  by  options  that  determine  which  book 
records  and  which  attributes  of  those  records  are  to  be 
displayed. 

The  selection  of  displayed  attributes  is  determined  in 
response  to  iterative  queries  that  control  a  filter  mask. 
Thus,  the  Book  Shelf  is  "dynamic"  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  dynamic  graphical  query  interface  described  in  [22] 
and  as  used  in  general  purpose  data  viewers  (e.g.,  [20]). 
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Nodes  m  the  classification  system  immediately  above 
the  selected  books  are  also  presented  on  the  Shelf.  The 
Shelf  shows  nodes  at  different  levels  abutted  one  after 
the  other.  The  default  display  for  records  on  the  Shelf 
shows  titles.  The  user  can  select  other  attributes  to  be 

length  (number  of  paper  pages),  and  the  publisher. 

When  the  user  clicks  on  a  book  title  on  the  Shelf,  a 
Book  Display  widget  opens  showing  the  full  record  for 
that  book.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  browse  the  Shelf  bv 
selecting  successive  book  titles  to  be  displayed. 

3  14.  Fielded  Search  Widget:  The  Fielded  Search  wid- 
get (lower  left  m  Figure  1)  generates  searches  on  book 
record  fields  such  as  title,  author,  and  subject  descrip- 
tors. Three  search  algorithms  are  available:  a  Boolean 
OR  of  matched  terms,  term  matches  between  the  query 
and  he  document  terms  weighted  by  term  frequencies, 
and  Latent  Semantic  Indexing  (LSI)  [5]. 

For  LSI  [5]  searches,  the  LSI-value  for  a  node  is  derived 
from  the  position  of  all  the  terms  in  the  book  titles  and 
subject  descriptions  of  all  the  books  under  that  node 
I  his  is  conceptually  similar  to  the  approaches  of  \9  131 
for  other  search  algorithms.  However,  it  meant  that 
individual  books  were  not  able  to  be  located  with  LSI 
Moreover  because  the  LSI  searches  took  considerable 
computational  resources  for  matching  vectors,  the  LSI 
space  had  to  be  precomputed. 

3.2.   Browsing 

The  interface  can  be  used  for  browsing  the  DDC  The 
Current  Node  List  displays  items  that  allow  the  user  to 
navigate  deeper  into  the  hierarchy.  Initially,  the  current 
nodes  are  the  top-level  classification  terms  (as  shown  in 
Hgure  1).  When  nodes  lower  in  the  hierarchy  exist,  the 
nodes  above  this  are  marked  with  an  "="  The  Sub 
ject  Hierarchy  List  displays  the  hierarchy  nodes  above 
the  books  currently  being  displayed  on  the  Book  Shelf 
Clicking  on  one  of  the  higher-level  nodes  causes  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  the  selected  node  to  be  displaved 
m  the  Current  Node  List.  In  addition,  the  Shelf  displays 
books  at  the  selected  node. 

3.3.    Searching 

Figure  2  shows  the  interface  following  a  search  on  the 
terms  Human  Computer  Interaction" .  Titles  that  match 
the  search  are  marked  with  a  "+" .  In  the  default  Hits 
Only  display  mode,  the  Shelf  displays  only  the  matched 
books  and  their  immediate  parent  nodes.  However  the 
DisplayAllTitles  button  (at  the  upper  right)  lets  the'user 
display  all  titles  with  the  hits  interspersed. 

Counts  of  search  matches  are  posted  beside  the  node 
labels  on  the  TOC  widgets.  These  counts  can  help  the 
user  locate  relevant  items.  For  instance,  in  Figure  2 
1184  books  match  the  query  and  641  of  these  are  under 
he  heading  000.0  Generalities.  This  suggests  that  is 
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Figure  3:  Graphic  Display  of  Dewey  Hierarchy  after 
LSI  Search. 


The  hierarchical  interface  is  most  eff'ective  for 


compar- 


ing documents  of  relatively  similar  retrieval  values  be- 
cause it  does  not  easily  display  quantitative  informa- 
tion about  the  matches.    That  is,  unlike  typical  infor- 
mation retrieval  (IR)  systems  that  present  items  ranked 
by  a  similarity  metric,  the  interface  based  on  hierar- 
chical structure  does  not  readily  show  graded  retrieval 
scores.  The  approach  taken  here  is  to  set  a  threshold  in 
the  ranked-ordered  list  and  to  treat  all  items  above  that 
threshold  as  hits.  Initially,  a  titration  procedure  was  de- 
veloped to  select  the  threshold  so  that,  not  less  than  5 
titles  and  not  more  than  100  titles  would  be  presented 
However   informal  user  testing  suggested  that  users  of- 
ten wanted  to  override  the  titration  setting.    Thus    a 
slider  for  controlling  the  number  of  hits  displayed  was 
developed.  This  is  similar  to  the  use  of  a  slider  for  "ag- 
gregation manipulation"  [12].    In  Figure  2,  the  slider 
(upper  right)  has  been  positioned  to  show  the  maximum 
number  of  hits  (1184  in  this  example). 

It  has  been  believed  that  book  titles  are  too  short  to 
yield  effective  searches.  However,  the  assumption  be- 
hind this  work  IS  that  there  are  often  enough  records  in 
a  node  that  relevant  words  will  appear  in,  at  least,  some 
ot  them  Getting  search  matches  on  some  of  the  titles 
in  a  node  allows  the  user  to  reach  that  node  and  then 
to  use  the  Shelf  browsing  capability  of  the  interface  and 
then  to  find  the  most  relevant  documents.  In  addition 
tollowmg  a  search,  the  user  could  easily  step  forward 
and  backward  on  the  Shelf  with  the  NextMatchNode 
and  PreviousMatchNode  buttons. 

3.4.    Extended  Features 

Several  additional  features  were  implemented  for  the  hi- 
erarchical mterface  but  were  not  included  in  the  basic 
version. 

3.4. 1    Interactive  Graphic  view  of  DDC:      Graphics  can 
often  help  orient  users  with  large  amounts  of  data.  How- 
ever, graphical  displays  have  been  only  lightly  used  in 
information  interfaces  [14].  Figure  3  shows  a  black-and- 
white  view  of  a  compressed  dendrogram  of  the  nodes  in 
the  Dewey  hierarchy.  Like  [3],  this  dendrogram  is  inter- 
active. In  this  case   clicking  on  the  dendrogram  causes 
the  Book  Shelf,  Subject  Hierarchy  and  Current  Node 
Lists  to  open  to  the  selected  node.  The  dendrogram  in 
figure  3  shows  search  hits  from  an  LSI  search  on  the 
term    computer".   Dark  lines  indicate  better  matches 
Clearly,  many  of  the  computer-related  books  are  in  the 
ear  y  part  of  the  hierarchy.  The  graphic  display  tool  is 
still  m  early  stages  of  development.    For  instance,  the 
node  representations  are  so  closely  spaced  that  it  is  dif- 
ticuit  to  see  them  and  to  select  them. 
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3.4.2.  Restricting  Shelf  by  Attributes:  Attributes,  such  as 
library  location,  whether  the  document  has  been  checked 
out,  and  the  type  of  document,  may  be  used  to  select 
subsets  of  books  controlled  by  menus.  By  selecting  vari- 
ous library  locations  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  virtual 
Shelf  for  any  one  location  or  any  combination  of  loca- 
tions of  the  Bellcore  Technical  Libraries. 

3.4.3.  Additional  Shelf  Traversal  /[/lodes:  Two  additional 
modes  for  skipping  through  search  hits  on  the  Book 
Shelf  were  implemented.  It  was  possible  to  skip  by  Book 
and  by  search-algorithm-match  order.  Specifically,  the 
UpBook  and  DownBook  buttons  allow  the  user  to  eas- 
ily find  book  titles  that  match  a  search.  The  Previ- 
ousBooklnOrder  and  NextBooklnOrder  buttons  let  the 
user  examine  books  in  the  ranked  order  in  which  they 
matched  the  query.  However,  it  is  easy  for  the  user  to 
lose  orientation  because  the  books  are  not  necessarily  in 
order  and  the  user  viewing  them  may  jump  around  the 
hierarchy.  If  the  user  requests  NextBooklnOrder  after 
all  the  books  in  the  initial  set  have  been  viewed,  the  set 
expands  by  relaxing  the  threshold. 

3.4.4.  Similar  Books:  An  option  for  the  Book  Display 
allows  the  user  to  request  Similar  Books.  It  searches 
for  books  similar  to  the  displayed  book  where  similarity 
is  determined  by  one  of  the  retrieval  algorithms  rather 
than  by  shelf  proximity.  This  option  spawns  a  new 
search  that,  when  it  follows  an  initial  search,  is  a  type 
of  relevance  feedback.  Because  the  book  records  are 
short,  the  Similar  Book  requests  yield  some  spurious 
matches.  As  with  the  initial  searches,  posting  similar- 
book  hits  against  the  Subject  Hierarchy  List  allows  the 
user  to  follow  the  classification  semantics  to  identify  rel- 
evant items.  The  Book  Display  also  contains  options  for 
presenting  other  books  by  the  same  author.  This  links 
books  across  leaf  nodes  of  the  hierarchy. 

3.4.5.  Lateral  Links:  For  especially  complex  hierarchies, 
when  a  person  using  the  browser  reaches  a  terminal  node 
they  may  not  find  exactly  the  information  they  are  look- 
ing for  but  they  may  suspect  they  are  close  to  it.  Re- 
questing a  search  for  Similar  Books  (see  above)  would  be 
one  way  to  find  other  relevant  sections  of  the  hierarchy, 
but  it  is  also  possible  to  have  precomputed  lateral  links 
between  nodes  (i.e.,  "distributed  relatives").  A  mecha- 
nism was  implemented  for  this,  in  which  a  button  was 
associated  with  each  node  and  clicking  on  that  button 
presented  a  list  of  other  related  nodes.  At  some  point, 
these  complex  hierarchies  would  be  better  represented 
by  faceted  classification  systems  (see  Section  3). 

3.4.6.  User  Restricted  Collections:  In  many  cases,  a 
user  would  be  willing  to  restrict  searches  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  classification  hierarchy.  This  could  improve 
computational  efficiency  and  would  focus  the  users  at- 
tention. While  that  capability  was  not  essential  for  the 
current  prototype  with  about  50K  book  records  on  a 
powerful  workstation,  for  a  much  larger  collection  (e.g., 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  collection  or  for  World-Wide 
Web  (AVWW)  pages  on  the  Internet)  the  user  should  be 
able  to  specify  subsets  of  the  records  to  search.  For  this 


system,  users  sub-selected  nodes  to  include,  on  a  sepa- 
rate shelf  and  they  could  toggle  back  and  forth  to  that 
shelf. 

4.     INTERFACE  FOR  FACETED  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Figure  3  shows  an  interface  for  browsing  the  computer 
science  literature  by  means  of  the  Computing  Reviews 
classification.  The  test  corpus  consisted  of  doctoral  dis- 
sertations cited  in  ACM  Computing  Archive  [1]  as  pub- 
lished in  1992.  The  key  idea  is  selection  by  specifying 
multiple  constraints.  Of  course,  there  is  no  linear  or- 
ganization of  documents  for  display  in  this  collection; 
thus,  the  order  of  the  nodes  in  the  shelf  displays  is  un- 
determined. 

4.1.   Interface  Widgets 

4. 1. 1.  Cascading  Facet  Menus  and  Active  Constraints 
Widget:  Major  categories  are  chosen  from  the  Facets 
widget  at  the  upper  left  of  Figure  4.  These  selections 
open  cascaded  menus  that  display  lower-level  categories. 
When  the  "+"  to  the  right  of  the  facet  label  is  selected, 
the  facet  is  added  to  the  Current  Constraint  List  (left 
middle  in  Figure  4). 

To  show  the  context  of  the  selected  constraint  labels, 
the  parents  of  the  constraints  are  displayed  in  parenthe- 
ses on  the  Constraint  List.  The  Shelf  is  updated  with 
articles  that  match  the  constraints.  Of  course,  the  con- 
straints propagate  to  all  their  descendants.  Constraints 
can  be  dropped  from  the  Constraint  List  by  clicking  on 
the  "-"  on  the  right  side  of  the  widget. 

The  interface  allows  the  user  either  to  take  documents 
that  match  the  union  of  the  constraints  (AND)  or  the  in- 
tersection of  the  constraints  (OR).  For  large  collections, 
there  are  often  far  too  many  matches  for  the  union.  By 
switching  to  the  AND  display,  the  most  relevant  doc- 
uments can  be  easily  found.  For  the  ACM  CR  collec- 
tion, there  is  substantial  variability  in  the  number  of 
categories  assigned  and  the  criteria  for  determining  rel- 
evance of  those  categories. 

4. 1.2.  Shelf:  Because  most  of  the  documents  are  as- 
signed to  several  categories,  a  user  could  find  a  relevant 
node  and  then  find  other  nodes  that  have  similar  clas- 
sifications. The  overlapping  categories  are  presented  in 
the  current  interface  by  selecting  the  "o"  from  the  first 
vector  on  the  right  side  of  the  Facet  Menu  widget. 

Among  doctoral  dissertations  that  were  cited  in  ACM 
Computing  Archive  [1]  as  published  in  1992,  the  cate- 
gories that  had  two  or  more  overlaps  to  H.3.3  Informa- 
tion Storage  and  Retrieval  were  H.2.4  Systems, 
H,2.0  General,  D.3.2  Design  Styles,  H.5.2  User 
Interfaces,  and  1.2.6  Learning.  Thus,  a  user  who  ac- 
cessed articles  under  H.S.S  could  examine  those  other 
categories  for  relevant  material.  This  is  a  type  of  lat- 
eral link  across  the  hierarchy  (see  "Extended  Features" 
section  above). 

4.1.3.  Searches:  Currently,  term-frequency  weighted 
searches  are  implemented  in  this  interface.  In  one  mode, 
it  is  possible  to  ask  for  all  document  titles  to  be  included 
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Figure  4:  Interface  for  Compuiing  Reviews  Classification  with  Two  Constraints 
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in  the  search.   It  is  also  possible  to  limit  the  search  to 
those  documents  that  match  the  constraints. 

Posting  search  hits  against  the  hierarchy  is  more  com- 
P heated  m  this  case  than  for  the  simple  hierarchical  dis- 
play because  a  smgle  document  can  belong  to  several 
categories.  The  current  system  uses  fractional  category 
memberships  when  the  hits  are  spread  across  categories 
As  noted  above,  the  Book  Shelf  for  the  facet  interface 
has  no  a  priori  order.  Thus,  there  is  no  natural  order 
to  display  search  hits.  On  the  other  hand,  a  variety  of 
other  ad  hoc  organizations  are  possible.  For  instance, 
the  categories  might  be  ordered  by  the  density  of  hits 
A  related  problem  is  which  facet  hierarchy  to  pop-open 
after  a  search  (perhaps  to  help  guide  the  user  to  further 
rehne  the  search). 

5.     DISCUSSION 
5.1.    User  Studies 

While  formal  user  studies  have  not  been  conducted  on 
these  mterfaces,  informal  feedback  from  users  of  the  hi- 
erarchical interface  has  been  generally  favorable  One 
major  innovation  here  has  been  the  introduction  of  a 
Book  Shelf.  Because  this  is  the  only  full-scale  system 
to  include  a  Book  Shelf  (and  hence  the  only  system  to 
allow  browsing  of  books  by  shelf  order),  it  is  not  clear 
wtiat  sort  of  evaluation  is  most  reasonable. 


The  greatest  problem  with  these  interfaces  appears  to  be 
complex  interactions  among  features.    For  instance,  in 

«n  .?  0??]^.."'°'^'  ^^^'^  ^'^  °f*e"  to°  few  selections  to 
fill  the  Shelf  Display;  thus,  the  UpBook  and  DownBook 
buttons  have  no  effect.  In  addition,  some  test  users  have 
suggested  that  the  elision  in  the  Hits  Only  mode  should 
apply  to  the  TOG  as  well  as  the  Book  Shelf.  Completely 
shifting  context  from  one  set  of  screens  to  another  (e  s 
with  the  similar  books  option)  is  also  difficult. 

Beyond  the  problems  of  the  interface  design,  there  are 
limitations  inherent  in  this  type  of  interface  for  hierar- 
chical classification  systems.  A  substantial  concern  is 
the  user  does  not  know  how  many  books  are  included 
under  each  node.  For  parts  of  the  hierarchy  hierarchv 
a  user  may  know  or  may  be  able  to  take  a  good  guess- 
however,  the  user  may  not  be  at  all  familiar  with  other 
parts  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  facet  interface  is  probably  harder  to  use  than  the 
simple  hierarchical  interface.  This  is  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  managing  multiple  facet  hierarchies  and  the 
lack  of  a  natural  shelf  order  for  the  documents.  More- 
over, the  facet  interface  described  here  has  not  been  as 
well  developed  as  the  simple  hierarchical  interface.  For 
instance,  graphical  displays  might  be  especially  useful 
lor  navigation  of  the  facet  hierarchies 
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5.2.  Integration  with  Other  Information  Systems 

These  interfaces  could  provide  the  basis  for  access  to  ad- 
ditional electronic  information  sources.  Clearly,  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  the  short  document  records  pointing 
to  the  full  text  of  the  books  and  documents.  Moreover, 
encyclopedia  articles  describing  authors  could  easily  be 
presented.  Likewise,  book  reviews,  citation  statistics, 
circulation  data,  and  user  annotations  could  be  included 
as  part  of  the  Book  Display.  Conversely,  an  electronic 
encyclopedia  could  access  the  OPAC  for  bibliographies. 

Overall,  these  interfaces  suggest  that  the  structure  of 
a  classification  system  can  be  a  useful  aid  for  search- 
ing and  navigating  a  digital  library.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
worth  exploring  how  digital  library  classifications  can 
be  extended  to  finding  information  in  less  structured 
domains  such  as  for  information  in  the  WWW. 

5.3.  Envoi 

Techniques  such  as  the  PreviousMatchNode/NextMatch- 
Node  buttons  and  lateral  linking  show  how  search-based 
IR  and  structure-based  Hypertext  approaches  can  be 
combined.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  structure  could 
be  used  to  enhance  a  search-based  OPAC  (e.g.,  [8]).  In 
any  event,  while  the  DDC  provides  links  to  related  doc- 
uments, there  are  many  other  dimensions  of  similarity 
(e.g.,  author,  citations,  publisher)  that  could  be  used 
for  linking  as  well.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
dimensions  can  be  coordinated  into  useful  interfaces. 
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1.0  Abstract 

An  effective  story  gets  the  reader  involved- 
hoping  or  worrying  about  how  the  story  will 
finally  turn  out.  Virtual  Reality  (VR)  technol- 
ogy holds  promise  as  a  powerful  new  medium 
for  story-telling  as  well  as  other  types  of  com- 
munication. However  many  of  today's  products 
have  not  met  the  expectations  of  either 
researchers  or  end  users.  We  present  the  case 
that  effective  participation  by  a  human  in  a  vir- 
tual world  depends  on  robust  computer  data 
structures  to  support  behaviors  and  interaction. 
The  modeling  approach  to  the  virtual  world 
should  drive  the  architecture  of  the  computer 
simulation,  hi  this  paper  we  discuss  issues  in 
modeling  virtual  worlds  for  interaction  and 
suggest  a  software  architecture  for  such  simu- 
lations. 


2.0  Introduction 

Immersion  is  a  subjective  measure  of  the 
amount  of  "belief  in  the  experience"  that  a 
human  participant  has  while  in  a  VR  [1].  We 
believe  that  the  interaction  afforded  by  a  par- 
ticular VR  experience  plays  a  major  role  in 
achieving  the  immersion  effect  for  its  partici- 
pants. To  become  an  effective  medium,  VR 
requires  rich  modeling  capability  to  support 
better  interaction.  What  if  I  want  to  read  one  of 
the  books  I  find  in  a  VR?  Will  the  VR  system 
allow  me  to? 

Over  recent  years,  much  of  the  research  efforts 
in  VR  simulation  systems  have  focused  on  the 
human/computer  interface  and  rendering  tech- 
nologies. While  these  areas  are  important,  the 
capability  and  effectiveness  of  a  VR  system  is 
also  dependent  upon  the  computer  modeling  of 


the  vktual  world  and  the  architecture  of  the 
simulation  software.  For  example,  how  multi- 
ple workstations  synchronize  and  maintain  a 
single,  shared  virtual  environment  for  all  par- 
ticipants. 

3.0  Rendering  is  Not  the  Problem  Anymore 

VR  technology  has  come  out  of  the  interactive 
computer  graphics  community  where  render- 
ing data  structures  and  techniques  were  the 
first  focus  of  research.  However,  the  high-qual- 
ity, high-speed  rendering  available  today 
makes  us  want  to  interact  with  the  images  we 
can  now  render.  The  applications  that  VR  tech- 
nology faces  today  (e.g.  electronic  pubUshing, 
entertainment,  interactive  graphics  in  educa- 
tion, computer  modeling  of  physical  or  biolog- 
ical processes. )  are  substantially  different 
problems  than  those  of  early  graphics  research. 

As  VR  technology  matures,  it  should  draw 
upon  the  lessons  learned  by  the  military  simu- 
lation and  training  community.  Today's  miU- 
tary  flight  simulators  and  ground  vehicle 
simulators  are  mature  virtual  world  simulation 
systems  in  many  respects,  but  they  primarily 
use  rendering-based  data  structures  which  lim- 
its the  quaUty  of  the  simulation  [3].  Polygonal 
representations  of  the  objects  in  a  simulated 
environment  support  rendering  well  but  are 
semantically  impoverished  for  the  task  of  vir- 
tual world  modeling.  Consider  a  car  driving 
over  rolling  terrain:  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
motion  of  a  vehicle  as  the  wheels  pass  over 
small  bumps.  But  if  the  ground  elevations  were 
represented  by  a  triangular-irregular  networks 
(TINs)[4] ,  as  in  the  majority  of  training  data- 
bases today,  the  vehicle  would  be  terrain  fol- 
lowing over  artificial  seams  between  triangles . 
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Experience  in  vehicle  dynamics  models  indi- 
cates that  as  the  vehicle's  dynamics  improves, 
it  requires  more  sophisticated  environmental 
models  to  achieved  the  desired  behavioral  real- 
ism [5]. 

Instead  of  focusing  only  on  rendering  data 
structures,  we  feel  that  research  is  also  needed 
in  the  remaining  areas: 

An  On-line  Data  Structure  -  Interaction 
requires  a  data  structure  to  support  the  types  of 
queries  and  changes  which  are  appropriate  for 
VR  applications.  The  data  structure  should  be 
capable  of  real-time  updates  as  the  modeled 
environment  is  affected.  We  believe  the  most 
difficult  challenge  here  is  simultaneous  sup- 
port of  participants  operating  at  different  lev- 
els-of-fidelity.  For  example,  one  participant 
could  be  closely  examining  the  soil  in  a  valley 
while  another  is  flying  high  overhead. 

Support  for  a  Shared  Experience  -  Multiple 
participants  should  be  able  to  be  in  a  virtual 
world  simultaneously.  Each  participant  has  a 
view  of  the  environment  which  is  appropriate 
from  his  or  her  viewpoint.  However,  the  envi- 
ronment model  should  be  able  to  support  all 
simultaneously.  This  type  of  application  have 
been  predicted  by  the  leaders  in  the  database 
research  community  [6]. 

A  Database  Interface  Protocol  -  If  different 
applications  are  running  on  a  shared  database 
of  a  virtual  world,  a  protocol  for  interaction 
must  be  defined.  The  protocol  would  describe 
how  to  query  and  effect  objects  and  how  to 
control  an  application's  view  of  the  database. 

4.0  A  Protocol  for  Interaction 

The  military  training  community  has  devel- 
oped the  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
protocol  for  use  when  multiple  vehicle  simula- 
tors are  connected  [7].  The  protocol  uses  UDP/ 
IP  packets  for  communication  and  operates  on 
a  shared  network  with  no  central  server.  Pack- 
ets contain  vehicle  state  information  or  notifi- 


cation of  events  affecting  one  or  more  of  the 
vehicles  in  the  simulation.  The  messages  in 
this  protocol  make  it  specific  for  use  in  syn- 
thetic battlefield  simulation,  but  the  DIS  con- 
cept of  dead  reckoning  applies  to  all  types  of 
virtual  environments.  In  dead  reckoning,  all 
entities  in  the  environment  send  out  messages 
only  when  something  in  their  state  changes 
greater  than  a  predetermined  allowable  thresh- 
old. With  this  approach,  network  traffic  is 
reduced  but  all  participants  are  informed  of 
any  major  changes. 

DIS  network  messages  use  a  standardized  data 
format  [7].  However,  there  is  more  to  a  proto- 
col design  for  object  interaction  than  the  mes- 
sage format  and  the  low-level  communication 
mechanism.  For  a  VR  protocol  to  be  success- 
ful, the  semantics  of  the  connected  simulations 
must  be  compatible.  Otherwise  protocol  mes- 
sages will  be  misinterpreted.  We  believe  that 
semantics  issues  are  the  area  where  research  is 
most  needed. 

Modeling  the  virtual  world  using  Object-Ori- 
ented software  design  techniques  causes  the 
software  architecture  to  reflect  the  relation- 
ships of  the  world  it  is  simulating  [2].  In  other 
words,  the  form  of  the  software  follows  pat- 
terns in  the  modeled  environment.  Consider 
the  example  of  simulating  a  billiards  table 
using  instances  of  the  hypothetical  software 
classes  BilliardsTable  and  BilliardsBall.  Dur- 
ing the  simulation,  messages  are  sent  between 
the  objects  indicating  collisions  and  changes  in 
object  position.  Creating  software  classes 
which  reflect  virtual  objects  results  in  a  more 
intuitive  design  for  both  the  developer  and  end 
users.  This  modeling  approach  has  been  tested 
in  the  PM  system  [8].  In  the  PM  system,  a  pro- 
tocol was  developed  for  physical  objects  and 
constraints  which  allowed  the  simulation  of 
simple  sets  of  objects  interacting  without  pre- 
calculated  behavior  functions.  Interaction  was 
accomplished  through  messages  between  the 
objects.  In  this  case,  the  interaction  protocol  is 
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defined  by  the  interfaces  to  the  object  classes 
themselves. 

The  Hypertext  Markup  Language  (HTML)  has 
proven  to  be  a  very-effective  representation  for 
the  creation,  storage,  reference,  and  transfer  of 
hypertext  documents.  With  the  use  of  a  tool 
like  Mosaic,  HTML  documents  give  the  user 
the  ability  to  browse  and  interact  with  a  docu- 
ment in  a  way  still  envied  by  virtual  world 
modelers.  The  question  raised  earher,  "What  if 
I  want  to  read  a  book  I  find  in  the  virtual 
world?"  can  now  be  answered,  "Open  your 
HTML  browser  on  the  book."  To  generalize 
this  example,  virtual  objects  should  be  repre- 
sented using  data  structures  which  can  be 
exploited  by  tools  available  to  the  VR  partici- 
pant. 

Work  has  already  begun  to  extend  the  concept 
of  HTML  for  representing  virtual  worlds,  and 
the  experimental  standard  is  called  VRML  for 
Virtual  Reality  Modeling  Language  [9].  We 
believe  that  standards  such  as  these  could 
eventually  help  virtual  world  builders  to  share 
a  common  modeling  language,  interaction  pro- 
tocol, and  maybe  even  world-building  tools. 

5.0  A  Shared  Environment 

Consider  an  example  VR  application  shown  in 
Figure  1 .  It  has  two  immersed  participants,  a 
large  screen  (like  a  magic  carpet)  for  observ- 


ers, and  a  server  to  model  the  behavior  of 
objects  in  the  world.  Several  different  applica- 
tions are  all  sharing  a  common  world  model. 
Each  application  is  running  on  a  separate  com- 
puter connected  via  a  local-area  network. 

For  this  VR  system  to  be  realized,  a  shared  vir- 
tual environment  should  exist  such  that  each 
computer  on  the  network  can  participate  as 
appropriate  for  its  individual  application.  The 
primary  technical  obstacle  here  is  the  mainte- 
nance, distribution,  and  concurrency  control 
of  the  shared  environment.  Luckily,  Object 
Oriented  Database  technology  is  just  arriving 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

6.0  A  Virtual  World  Simulation 
Arcliitecture 

In  light  of  the  issues  raised  earlier  in  the  paper, 
let's  consider  the  example  presented  in  the  last 
section  as  it  would  be  handled  using  a  system 
architecture  like  that  of  Figure  2.  Running  on 
each  computer,  an  Object-Oriented  Database 
(OODB)  would  manage  the  storage,  retrieval, 
and  distribution  of  a  consistent  set  of  objects 
across  the  set  of  computers.  On  top  of  the 
OODB,  class  definitions  which  defined  the  vir- 
tual objects  and  the  protocol  for  interaction 
would  serve  as  a  view  of  the  shared  virtual 
world.  With  this  approach,  the  application  pro- 
grams manipulate  the  objects  in  the  virtual 
world  at  a  more  intuitive,  abstract  level.  We 
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Figure  2:  A  Proposed  VR  Simulation  Architecture 


believe  that  this  layer  of  software  abstraction 
will  make  VR  programming  conceptually 
cleaner  for  only  a  modest  performance  penalty. 
The  management  of  distributed  objects  is 
already  supported  by  several  commercial 
OODB  products  [10]  [11]. 

Another  way  of  describing  this  approach  is 
that  the  application  program  would  be 
designed  to  make  calls  to  a  Virtual  World  API 
(Application  Programmer's  Interface).  The  API 
would  support  the  actions  using  the  VR  proto- 
col described  previously.  Objects  instanced  in 
the  virtual  world  would  be  stored  in  the 
Object-Oriented  Database  to  provide  persis- 
tence and  distribution  across  platforms  on  the 
common  network.  Consider  how  the  scenario 
presented  in  Figure  1  would  be  constructed 
using  the  architecture  suggested  above.  In  Fig- 
ures, the  shared  environment  is  implemented 
through  the  use  of  the  OODB  and  Virtual 
World  Model  layers.  Different  application  pro- 
grams on  each  computer  would  only  interact 
with  the  Virtual  World  Model  layer  as  required 
for  their  application.  In  this  example,  the  two 
participant  simulations  would  each  be  able  to 
change  the  state  of  the  world  through  their 
input  devices  while  the  Magic  Carpet  view 
only  traverses  and  draws  objects.  The  Environ- 
ment State  simulation  calculates  any  reaction 
the  environment  has  to  the  actions  of  the  par- 
ticipants. An  architecture  similar  to  this  is 
developed  and  discussed  in  [3]. 


7.0  Conclusion  and  Future  Worli 

We  believe  the  software  architecture  for  a  VR 
simulation  system  should  follow  the  protocol 
used  for  representation  and  communication  of 
the  objects  in  the  virtual  world.  The  modeling 
approach  (what  data  abstractions  exist  and  how 
they  are  used)  has  a  profound  impact  on  the 
software  design.  Research  is  needed  to  support 
development  of  a  hierarchy  of  classes  where 
objects  belonging  to  each  class  interact  with 
the  virtual  world  using  a  common  protocol. 
Database  technology  will  also  play  a  key  role 
in  the  development  of  future  VR  systems  since 
the  database  system  will  handle  the  storage 
and  manipulation  of  virtual  objects.  Object 
Oriented  Database  technology  coupled  with 
experimental  protocols  under  development  in 
projects  like  TSMMIS  [13]  hold  promise. 
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Direct  Metaphor  and 

User  Interaction 

in  the  Electronic  Libraries 

of  the  Future 

By  Matthew  Owen  Williams 
<mowillia@us.oracle.com> 


Part  1.    Sally's  Research  Paper 


As  Sally  Rogers  leafs  through  the  latest 
on-line  issue  of  International  Geographic  in  her 
San  Francisco  townhouse,  she  hears  the  chime 
that  signals  an  incoming  video  conference;  it's 
her  history  professor,  Laura  Donnelly,  calling 
from  her  offices  in  Hawaii.  Professor  Donnelley 
is  calling  about  Sally's  term  paper,  an  abstract  of 
which  Sally  e-mailed  to  her  professor  last  week. 
Sally 


opens  up  her  project  notebook  by  locating  it  on 
her  computer  desktop  and  takes  a  few  additional 
notes  during  the  conversation.  The  professor 
approves  Sally's  thesis  paragraph  and,  before 
signing  off,  they  set  a  date  for  their  next 
videocon,  two  weeks  in  the  future. 

Sally  then  enters  the  virtual  room  she 
created  specifically  for  this  project  through  a  door 
in  her  personal  library.  She  is  presented  with  a 
number  of  tables  bearing  piles  of  books.  In 
addition  to  the  pair  of  tables  with  research  she 
has  already  performed  to  come  up  with  her  thesis, 
a  new  table  is  present  with  a  stack  of  books  that 
her  professor  recormnended  as  well  as  a  few 
notebooks  her  professor  has  lent  her.  Sally 
navigates  around  this  virtual  space,  examining 
the  different  tables  and  rearranging  the  piles  of 
books  on  each  table  as  she  wishes.  She  runs  her 
thesis  paragraph  through  a  lexical  analysis 
program  and  uses  the  results  to  run  a  search  that 
generates  another  table  full  of  related  books.  A 
few  other  queries  bring  the  total  up  to  eight 
research  topic  tables. 

Digging  in,  she  touches  a  book  and  it 
zooms  forward,  filling  75%  of  the  screen,  with 
the  rest  of  the  space  showing  the  table  the  book 
was  on  along  with  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  library. 
(fig.  I) 


(fig.  J) 


After  admiring  the  cover  art,  she  advances  to  the 
table  of  contents  where  the  lexical  analysis  she 
ran  earlier  has  highlighted  certain  parts  of  the 
book  that  are  relevant  to  her  topic.  Tapping  on 


an  entry  in  the  table  of  contents  flips  to  that  page 
and  she  begins  reading.  She  advances  through 
the  book  at  her  own  pace,  occasionally 
instructing  the  computer  to  read  a  short  passage 
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aloud  so  she  can  hear  how  it  sounds  or  following 
a  footnote  link  to  another  work. 

Also  on  the  table  are  a  number  of 
notebooks  in  various  colors,  each  representing  a 
particular  research  topic.  When  she  finds  a 
section  that  is  relevant  to  a  particular  topic,  she 
pulls  a  color  coded  highlighter  pen  from  the 
table-top  and  marks  that  section  in  the  book. 
This  creates  a  new  page  in  the  correspondingly 
colored  notebook,  transcribing  the  highlighted 
quote  as  well  leaving  space  for  her  to  take 
additional  notes.  At  one  point  she  finds  a  certain 
passage  in  the  book  particularly  interesting,  but 
she  doesn't  have  time  to  follow  up  on  it  now. 
She  rips  a  page  from  the  sticky  notepad  on  her 
desk  marked  with  a  speaker.  An  interactive  agent 
then  appears  to  whom  she  dictates  her  thoughts; 
he  transcribes  her  speech  and  leaves  both  the 
audio  and  the  text  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper.  She 
then  attaches  this  sticky  note  both  to  the  source 
text  as  well  as  to  the  appropriate  notebook  on  the 
tabletop. 


As  she  leaves  each  page,  the  date  and 
time  when  she  first  turned  to  the  page  is 
automatically  stamped  lightly  in  an  unobtrusive 
place  on  the  bottom  of  the  page.  If  she  returns 
to  this  page  later,  touching  the  time  stamp  will 
bring  up  a  menu  of  the  various  times  she  has 
read  that  particular  passage.  Selecting  one  of 
these  times  allows  her  to  go  back  through  the 
research  thread  she  followed  in  that  pass  through 
the  book.  Any  links  that  she  followed  before 
will  be  marked  so  that  she  can  easily  retrace  her 
steps,  although  she  is  of  course  able  to  strike  off 
in  a  new  direction  at  any  time. 

The  next  book  she  chooses  is  one  that 
her  professor  recommended.  Annotated  sections 
are  already  highlighted  in  yet  another  color. 
Touching  an  annotation  brings  up  the  relevant 
page  in  the  notebook  her  professor  lent  her.  In 
addition  to  the  highlighting,  her  professor  has 
also  left  a  few  video  notes  in  the  book.  These 
notes  are  shown  as  a  small  picture  of  her 
professor  paper  clipped  to  the 
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source  text  and  to  the  relevant  notebook  pages. 
Sally  can  listen  to  her  professor's  comments  by 
merely  tapping  on  the  picture.  Hypertext  links, 
represented  as  footnotes  in  the  professor's 
notebook,  give  Sally  valuable  leads  on  related 
journal  and  magazine  articles.  If  she  doesn't 
agree  that  a  particular  book  is  relevant  to  her 
thesis,  Sally  can  choose  to  look  only  at  the 
sections  that  her  professor  has  marked  in  the 
book,  skipping  the  unhighlighted  sections. 


(fig.  2) 


As  Sally  makes  her  way  through  the 
piles  of  books  in  her  research  library,  books  that 
she  doesn't  find  particularly  interesting  are 
dumped  into  the  dustbin  and  other  books  are 
sorted  and  piled  along  with  relevant  notebooks  on 
her  research  tables.  If  she  changes  her  mind 
about  a  book  she  has  thrown  away,  she  can  look 
through  her  wastebasket  which  is  presented  as  a 
tiineline  history  of  books  that  she  has  read  and 
rejected.  Locating  the  book  she  wants  to 
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retrieve,  she  drags  it  back  onto  the  appropriate 
table-top  and  opens  it  up  again. 

In  her  spare  time,  Sally  is  a  member  of 
a  history  student's  chat  group  that  meets  twice  a 
week  on-line.  Through  this  forum  she  has  met 
Sam  Johnson,  a  masters  candidate  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  who  is  working  up  a 
paper  on  a  similar  topic.  She  places  a  videocon 
call  to  Sam  and  visits  him  in  his  personal 
library.  In  addition  to  seeing  the  transmitted 
images  of  themselves  and  each  other,  for  the 
duration  of  the  call  their  computer  screens  are 
split  between  the  two  libraries,  (fig.  2)  They 
each  control  which  part  of  their  library  the  other 
will  see,  although  each  can  choose  how  much  of 
the  other's  library  will  occupy  their  screen  by 
dragging  the  split  bar  to  one  side  or  the  other. 


Thus  they  can  both  look  at  a  particular  book  in 
one  library  as  well  as  easily  copying  books  and 
notes  back  and  forth  between  the  virtual  spaces 
by  dragging  from  tabletop  to  tabletop.  Sally 
thanks  Sam  for  the  journal  articles  that  he  has 
shared  with  her  and  signs  off,  promising  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  her  paper  when  it  is  completed. 

After  working  her  way  through  most  of 
the  books  on  each  table,  she  decides  it  is  time  to 
get  organized.  She  drags  a  notebook  up  to  a 
blank  cork  board  on  the  wall,  transforming  the 
notebook  into  a  set  of  index  cards  pinned  to  the 
board,  (fig.  3)  The  highlight  color  for  the 
notebook  is  indicated  by  a  colored  band  on  the 
edge  of  the  cards.  She  can  move  the  notes  around 
on  the  board  in  any  order  she  wants, 
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rearranging  and  duplicating  notes  between 
different  boards  as  she  pleases.  Dropping  one 
notecard  on  top  of  another  places  a  rubber  band 
around  them  and  links  them  together;  from  then 
on  they  move  around  as  a  unit.  She  can  also 
annotate  an  entire  group  of  cards  by  attaching  a 
sticky  note  to  the  group. 

She  next  converts  each  ordered  set  of 
note  cards  into  outline  page,  represented  as  loose 
sheets  of  hole-punched  paper.  She  strings  the 
outhnes  together  by  placing  them  in  a  three  ring 
binder  on  her  desk  which  automatically  expands 
to  accommodate  the  new  text.  She  can  switch  to 
a  plain  text  version  of  the  binder,  represented  as  a 
book,  to  view  quotes,  add  to  her  notes,  make 


links  to  specific  sources,  etc.  This  outline  will 
later  become  the  table  of  contents  for  her  paper. 

Once  her  outline  is  assembled  she  starts 
actually  writing  the  paper.  She  expands  on  the 
outlined  topics  by  dictating  to  a  secretary  agent, 
who  transcribes  the  speech  and  inserts  it  into  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  paper.  She  pulls  pictures 
and  quotes  from  her  notebooks  and  source  texts 
into  her  evolving  book  which  automatically 
incorporates  these  graphical  elements  and  inserts 
live  footnotes  in  the  appropriate  places.  At  any 
point  she  can  switch  back  to  the  notecard  view, 
jump  to  the  origin  of  a  quote  by  tapping  on  it,  or 
make  new  notes,  paper  clipping  them  to  the  text 
of  her  book.  A  live  bibliography  is 
automatically  generated  from  her  note  sources. 
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displayed  both  in  tlie  traditional  style  and  as  a 
series  of  book  covers;  she  can  add  boolcs  that  she 
didn't  explicitly  reference  to  the  bibliography  by 
simply  dragging  them  in. 

When  she  feels  it  is  ready,  she  sends  a 
live  draft  (automatically  updated  as  she  changes 
the  original)  to  her  professor  by  dropping  it  on 
professor  Donnelley's  picture,  attached  to  the 
front  of  her  address  book.  As  her  professor  reads 
the  paper,  her  comments  appear  in  red  ink 
overlaid  in  Sally's  version.  If  Sally  agrees  with 
her  professor's  remarks,  she  modifies  the  text  in 
whatever  form  is  most  natural  -  simple  edits  may 
be  accomplished  with  the  work  in  book  form  but 
for  rearranging  sections  she  may  go  back  to  the 
outline  view  or  she  might  even  switch  to  the 
notecard  view  if  she  wants  to  add  an  entirely  new 
section.  Sally  can  then  remove  her  professor's 
remarks  by  merely  erasing  them.  They  go 
through  a  few  times  revision  cycles  as  the  work 
evolves  from  a  first  draft  to  a  final  paper,  holding 
occasional  videocons  to  discuss  an  important 
point  "in  person."  When  both  are  satisfied  with 
the  work,  the  new  essay  is  published  and 
officially  added  to  the  public  library,  and  Sally 
gets  an  'A'  in  the  course. 


Part  2.  Discourse 


I.  Direct  metaphor  as  interface 


Although  the  above  story  may  sound 
like  science  fiction,  most  of  it  can  be 
implemented  today  with  current  software 
technology.  For  example,  systems  for  taking 
video  and  audio  annotations  already  exist,  though 
the  most  sophisticated  and  thus  most  useful  of 
these  systems  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average 
student.  One  can  assume  that  the  passage  of 
time  will  remedy  this  situation,  bringing  the 
technology  into  everyone's  hands.  There  are, 
however,  three  key  components  of  enabling  this 
technology  as  it  is  outlined  above  that  have  not 
been  fully  explored  in  current  electronic  library 
systems: 

I.  direct  metaphor  as  interface, 

n.  context-based  polymorphism  of 
information,  and 

in.  a  time-based  memory  of  user  interaction 
with  the  printed  word. 


The  use  of  direct  metaphor  as  interface 
is  not  new;  it  is  the  underiying  concept  behind 
first  the  Xerox  Star  and  later  the  Macintosh  line 
of  personal  computers.  It  now,  in  some  form  or 
other,  characterizes  user  interaction  with  the  file 
system  of  most  graphical  user  interface  operating 
systems.  Shuffling  icons  around,  organizing 
them  in  "folders,"  throwing  things  away  by 
placing  them  in  the  "trash,"  etc.  is  now  standard 
procedure  and  people  seem  very  comfortable  with 
the  concepts  behind,  for  example,  the  Macintosh 
Finder.  However,  once  the  user  leaves  the  file 
system,  the  real  world  metaphor  is  almost  always 
lost;  word  processors,  characterized  as  endlessly 
scrolling  columns  of  text  controlled  by  a  vertical 
scroll  bar,  bear  very  little  relation  to  a  traditional 
book  or  magazine.  If  people  are  to  truly  embrace 
reading  and  researching  on  a  computer, 
interaction  through  direct  metaphor  needs  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  entire  process. 

The  interface  of  General  Magic's  Magic 
Cap  personal  communicators  is  a  huge  leap  in 
this  direction;  every  interaction  with  the  system 
takes  place  in  some  real-worid  context,  from  the 
user's  desk  to  a  library  with  shelves  of  books  to  a 
downtown  area  for  interacting  with  the  outside 
world.  Although  this  "virtual  reality"  is  simply 
illustrated,  the  user  is  quickly  drawn  into  this 
pleasant  little  virtual  world  precisely  because  it  is 
so  similar  to  the  physical  world  we  inhabit  now. 
Concepts  that  are  complex  or  confusing  in 
traditional  software  applications  are  rendered 
simple  because  the  user  brings  so  many  physical 
worid  concepts  into  this  virtual  world. 
Interaction  with  virtual  agents  -  small, 
specialized  software  programs  that  execute  tasks 
that  would  be  tedious  to  do  by  hand  -  is  the  final 
piece  of  the  puzzle  that  makes  actions  such  as 
searching  through  the  system  easy  to  perform. 
Extensions  of  the  Magic  Cap  interface,  designed 
initially  for  inexpensive  hand-held 
communicators  rather  than  desktop  computers, 
will  remove  many  of  the  limitations  of  the 
current  system  such  as  the  two-dimensionality  of 
the  interface,  extremely  small  screen  size  and  the 
lack  of  color. 

In  the  scenario  of  Sally's  research  paper 
above,  I  have  attempted  to  extend  the  direct 
metaphor  interface  pointed  to  by  the  work  of  the 
General  Magic  team  in  ways  that  apply 
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specifically  to  scholarly  research  and 
investigation.  Thus,  instead  of  lists  of  book 
titles,  Sally  is  presented  with  piles  of  virtual 
books,  grouped  on  tables  and  arranged  as  she  has 
left  them.  Annotation  is  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  colored  highlighter  pens  and  by 
recording  video  and  audio  notes  and  sticking  them 
to  the  page.  Note  cards  are  organized  in  groups 
by  placing  a  rubber  band  around  them.  Because 
Sally  learned  these  interaction  patterns  in  the  real 
world,  she  can  apply  them  in  the  virtual  world 
with  confidence  in  the  results,  allowing  her  to 
concentrate  on  writing  her  paper,  rather  than  on 
wrestling  with  the  computer.  Even  complex 
concepts  such  as  dealing  with  multiple  sources  of 
input  (hers  and  her  professor's)  are  made  easy 
through  subtle  uses  of  color  used  consistently 
throughout  the  interface.  Because  her  interaction 
with  the  computer  takes  place  in  a  context  that  is 
familiar  to  her,  Sally  is  able  to  put  the  system  to 
work  in  quite  sophisticated  ways  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  cognitive  load,  freeing  her  to 
concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand  -  writing  her 
paper. 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  the  advent  of 
computers  that  are  able  to  render  photo  realistic 
3-D  scenes  in  real-time  in  order  to  build  such 
interfaces.  For  example,  using  object-oriented 
programming  techniques,  each  individual  element 
in  the  virtual  library  might  know  how  to  render 
itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  A  book  may  be 
drawn  in  four  different  views;  from  the  front 
where  one  would  see  the  cover  graphic,  from  the 
spine  for  vertical  placement  in  a  shelf,  in  an 
isometric  view  as  when  piled  on  a  table-top  and 
opened  up  as  for  reading.    The  view  that  the  user 
sees  at  any  given  time  is  dictated  by  the 
interaction  they  will  have  with  the  book  - 
searching  through  a  shelf,  rearranging  piles  of 
books  on  a  table,  or  actually  reading  the  book. 
These  four  basic  forms  can  easily  be  scaled  and 
cropped  to  present  a  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
book  in  the  electronic  library  at  the  cost  of  little 
computational  power. 


n.  Context-Based  Polymorphism 
of  Information 


The  second  concept  necessary  for  a 
complete  research-to-publication  wridng  system 
is  context-based  polymorphism  of  information, 
or  allowing  information  to  change  form  with 


time  and  use.  In  the  real  world,  the  presentation 
of  information  is  often  almost  as  important  as 
the  information  itself.  A  fashion  catalog  looks 
nothing  like  a  novel,  which  in  turn  looks 
nothing  like  a  letter  from  a  friend.  Even  though 
they  bear  a  gross  physical  similarity  -  all  are 
collections  of  words  and  pictures  printed  on  paper 
-  the  information  contained  within  each  is  quite 
different  and  is  naturally  presented  differently. 
We  approach  these  various  sources  of 
information  in  different  ways  as  well,  determined 
in  part  by  their  physical  forms.  One  may  flip 
through  the  catalog  or  skim  the  novel,  but  one 
would  likely  read  the  letter  from  front  to  back 
two  or  three  times  before  composing  a  reply. 

Virtually  all  word  processing  programs 
present  data  in  a  single,  static  format  -  a  linear 
stream  of  text  on  a  white  background  linked  to  a 
vertical  scrollbar.  Because  all  types  of  text 
documents  are  presented  in  the  same  way,  word 
processors  thus  lose  most  of  the  associational 
clues  inherent  in  real  world  information  sources. 
Although  some  composition  systems,  notably 
new  electronic  mail  programs,  allow  one  to 
attach  "virtual  letterheads"  to  documents,  the 
presentation  is  still  essentially  the  same:  an 
endless  column  of  text  on  a  white  background. 

The  form  factor  of  real-world 
information  sources  also  gives  clues  about  the 
information  and  its  intended  uses.  Newspapers 
are  printed  on  large  paper  with  many  articles  per 
page,  rendered  in  fairly  small  type  to  facilitate 
"grazing."  Textbooks  are  smaller  in  size,  tend  to 
be  densely  packed  with  information,  and  are 
sometimes  formatted  with  large  areas  of  white 
space  for  the  student  to  take  margin  notes. 
Magazines  straddle  the  line  between  the  two, 
densely  presenting  information,  but  in  a  style 
that  facilitates  both  reading  extended  passages  as 
well  as  flipping  through  in  the  quest  for 
interesting  subjects.  We  need  to  add  similar 
metaphors  to  our  electronic  documents  to  help 
people  make  sense  of  the  information  contained 
within.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by 
framing  the  information  in  a  real-world  context. 
Thus  in  the  story  Sally  deals  with  "books"  and 
"magazines"  -  rather  than  "files"-  which  are 
consistently  rendered  throughout  the  interface. 
Similarly,  she  views  each  document  as  a  series  of 
pages  rather  than  a  scrolling  column  of  text. 
This  allows  her  to  user  spatial  clues  to  help 
remember  information,  much  as  we  do  with 
physical  books  and  magazines. 

While  applying  a  single  metaphor  is 
fine  for  static  presentation  of  information,  we 
must  also  allow  the  information  to  change  form 
with  time  and  use.  Compiling  ideas  from  a  large 
set  of  works  into  a  research  paper  is  a  complex 
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activity  which  demands  that  we  go  beyond  the 
use  of  even  static  metaphors.  For  example,  it  is 
natural  for  Sally  to  read  her  source  texts  as 
"books"  and  make  notes  in  virtual  "notebooks." 
However,  once  she  is  finished  with  the  research 
phase  of  the  paper,  the  information  begs  another 
form.  She  wants  to  essentially  stop  dealing  with 
the  books  and  organize  a  loose  set  of  ideas  into 
what  will  eventually  become  a  linear  narrative. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  scenario  above 
through  the  use  of  information  polymorphism. 
She  changes  her  notebooks  into  cork  boards  full 
of  index  cards  which  lend  themselves  to  being 
resequenced  and  organized.  After  organizing  these 
index  cards  the  information  is  again  transformed, 
this  time  into  outline  pages  which  are  then  be 
merged  together  into  an  outline  for  the  entire 
paper.  Finally,  as  she  actually  writes  the  paper, 
the  information  changes  again,  this  time  into  the 
form  of  a  book.  The  information  is  presented  in 
whichever  form  best  facilitates  Sally's  interaction 
at  that  stage  of  the  research  process. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
information  polymorphism  is  not  a  one-way 
process.  Sally  must  be  able  to  change  the 
information  back  into  any  of  its  previous  forms 
at  will.  Thus  when  the  professor  recommends 
that  Sally  make  sweeping  changes  to  an  entire 
section  of  the  paper,  it  is  natural  that  she  would 
go  back  to  either  an  outline  or  even  note  card 
view  of  her  data,  as  these  forms  are  better  suited 
to  quick  manipulation  than  a  bound  book.  All 
tagging  and  organizing  information  must  survive 
these  phase  changes  so  that  she  does  not  have  to 
redo  work  she  has  already  done.  After 
"publication"  these  different  forms  may  still  have 
their  uses.  For  example,  the  outline  view 
becomes  Sally's  table  of  contents  which  both 
enables  the  reader  to  quickly  get  a  sense  of  the 
structure  of  Sally's  arguments  as  well  as  to 
quickly  navigate  to  interesting  sections  of  the 
document. 


in.  A  Time-Based  Memory  of  User 
Interaction  with  the  Printed  Word 


The  third  concept,  a  time-based  memory 
of  user  interaction  with  the  printed  word,  is 
necessary  for  the  researcher  to  take  full  advantage 
of  an  all-encompassing  electronic  library  system. 
By  remembering  what  they  have  read  and  when, 
we  build  an  external,  electronic  memory  to 


supplement  the  researcher's  internal  memories. 
This  enables  us  to  make  time-  as  well  as  context- 
based  queries  of  the  computer.  For  example, 
Sally  might  say  the  following  to  her  computer: 
"I  was  reading  something  about  whales  last 
week,  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  I  think  it  was 
in  a  magazine..."    This  simple  sentence  would 
be  enough  for  a  publishing  system  to  retrieve  the 
exact  passage  that  Sally  is  after.  The  system  has 
a  record  of  what  she  read  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  last  week  and  it  can  narrow  down 
an  infeasible  search  of  the  entire  library  space  to 
a  manageable  subset  of  information  where  it 
makes  sense  to  look  for  as  broad  a  topic  as 
"whales." 

The  research  process  is  essentially  a 
funneling  of  a  large  set  of  materials  through  the 
thoughts  and  experience  of  a  researcher  with  the 
goal  of  synthesizing  these  various  ideas  into  a 
new  whole.  Our  thoughts  are  a  combination  of 
original  ideas  as  well  as  ideas  from  works  that  we 
have  read.  Thus  during  active  research,  one  of 
the  most  important  sets  of  data  for  a  researcher  is 
simply  the  set  of  works  that  they  have  read 
recently.  Allowing  the  researcher  to  go  back  to 
these  sources  and  re-trace  previous  paths  easily 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  an 
electronic  library  system  in  a  very  natural  way. 
For  example,  keeping  track  of  exactly  how, 
when,  and  in  what  context  searches  were  made 
facilitates  Sally's  later  interaction  with  the  results 
of  the  search.  She  might  use  this  information  to 
narrow  down  or  expand  the  search  parameters,  or 
it  may  just  help  to  remind  her  why  she  is 
looking  at  a  particular  set  of  books  in  the  first 
place.  Sally  can  also  follow  the  chain  of  sources 
she  read  when  she  originally  came  up  with  a 
particular  concept,  reminding  her  where  a 
particular  insight  came  from  and  facilitating  a 
later  search  for  related  sources. 

Statistical  analysis  of  searches  and  cross 
references  also  represent  valuable  information  for 
the  library  institution.  For  example,  librarians 
can  use  such  statistics  to  expand  their  collections 
in  areas  where  users  show  a  great  deal  of  interest 
or  to  fill  gaps  in  the  library's  information  space 
as  indicated  by  queries  that  fail  to  bring  back 
information.  One  could  also  envision  such 
statistics  underlying  the  basis  of  a  payment 
system  for  an  electronic  library;  compensation 
for  an  author's  work  could  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  users  who  have 
read  the  work.  However,  these  and  other  uses  of 
this  stored  information  must  be  balanced  against 
the  need  for  privacy  on  an  individual  level  - 
issues  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

While  the  storage  requirements  of  an 
extensive  map  of  the  user's  reading  patterns 
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would  seem  quite  large,  the  application  of  a 
simple  'staleness  factor'  to  this  memory  data  will 
dramatically  reduce  storage  costs  at  litde  loss  of 
information.  For  the  week  after  a  search  is 
performed,  it  may  make  sense  to  cache  the  exact 
page  locations  of  the  resulting  search  hits  so  the 
relevant  passages  can  be  brought  back  into 
memory  instantly.  A  week  to  a  month  after  the 
search  was  initially  performed,  this  list  may  be 
pruned  back  to  just  the  list  of  books  in  which 
hits  exist  to  save  memory;  the  page  and  passage 
numbers  can  be  quickly  derived  as  necessary. 
More  than  a  month  after  a  search  was  initially 
run,  there  is  very  little  chance  that  the  user  will 
need  to  get  at  the  search  results  quickly;  it  is 
probably  sufficient  to  simply  remember  the 
search  parameters  themselves  and  then  re-run  the 
search  on  demand.    Finally,  once  the  project  has 
been  completed  and  put  away,  the  cached  search 
data  and  parameters  can  be  further  compressed  to 
the  point  of  elimination  to  save  storage  space. 
This  time-based  decomposition  of  information, 
modeled  after  our  own  memory  patterns,  can  thus 
be  implemented  at  very  low  long-term  storage 
cost  and  has  the  possibility  of  greatly  facilitating 
the  research  process. 


Part  3.  Conclusion 


The  computer  truly  is  a  new 
informational  medium,  and  I  expect  that  it  will 
change  our  society  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
the  popularization  of  each  new  medium  has  in 
the  past.  However,  I  truly  feel  that  instead  of 
treating  computers  as  nothing  more  than  efficient 
search  and  retrieval  engines  and  hanging  billions 
of  documents  out  in  hyperspace,  we  should  base 
user  interaction  with  electronic  libraries  on  our 
current  research  patterns.  We  can  best  do  this  by 
finding  weaknesses  in  the  paper  medium  that  can 
be  addressed  through  the  use  of  the  computer,  as 
well  as  by  facilitating  tedious  or  difficult  parts  of 
the  research  process  through  the  computer's  aid. 
It  is  not  enough  to  focus  solely  on  the 
technological  side  of  the  issues.  We  must 
always  keep  in  mind  that  humans  will  be 
inhabiting  these  virtual  libraries  and  therefore 
that  these  systems  should  be  taUored  to  the 
researcher,  rather  than  the  researcher  having  to 
adapt  to  needlessly  complex  and  arbitrary 
systems.  By  remembering  what  the  researcher 
has  read  and  allowing  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 


we  supplement  internal  memory  and  thus 
facilitate  the  flow  of  information.  By  allowing 
the  different  parts  of  the  research  process  to 
dictate  the  changing  face  of  information,  we  give 
the  researcher  powerful  tools  that  allow  them  to 
organize  their  thoughts  in  comfortable,  natural 
ways.  Finally,  by  using  direct  metaphors  to 
model  user  interaction  in  the  electronic  library, 
we  allow  users  to  pull  their  real-world  experience 
to  the  other  side  of  the  screen  and  free  them  from 
having  to  wrestle  with  the  computer  to  get  the 
job  done.  The  combination  of  these  ideas  will 
empower  individuals,  and  allow  them  to  express 
themselves  in  this  new  electronic  medium  with 
grace  and  ease. 
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Abstract 

The  Internet  is  an  important  tool  for  aspiring  com- 
puter game  programmers,  providing  access  to  infor- 
mation, advice  from  peers,  and  electronic  publishing. 
We  examine  employment  prospects  in  the  computer 
game  industry,  resources  available  on  the  Internet, 
electronic  publishing  modes,  and  computer  games  at 
the  University  of  North  Texas. 

1     Introduction 

The  computer  games  industry,  although  still  in  its 
infancy,  is  one  of  the  major  growth  areas  in  comput- 
ing. Current  generation  computer  games  use  stun- 
ning graphics,  high-fidelity  stereo  sound,  and  sophis- 
ticated scenarios.  Until  recently,  however,  the  pro- 
gramming has  been  of  low  quality.  There  is  an  ex- 
panding market  for  qualified  games  programmers, 
but  very  little  opportunity  for  new  programmers  to 
learn  the  trade. 

The  Internet  is  probably  the  most  important  tool 
for  a  novice  game  programmer  by  providing  access  to 
a  large; 

•  repository   of  information  about   games  pro- 
gramming tools  and  techniques, 

•  peer  group  of  established  and  aspiring  games 
programmers, 

•  community  of  end-users  via  shareware  and  free- 
ware. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  document  the  use 
of  the  Internet  for  computer  games  by  the  aspiring 
games  programmer.  It  is  divided  into  five  main  sec- 
tions, covering  respectively  employment  prospects, 
game  information  available  on  the  Internet,  electronic 
publishing  modes,  and  computer  games  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Texas. 


'Author's  address;  Depeirtment  of  Computer  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Texas,  P.O.  Box  13886,  Denton,  TX  76203- 
3886,  U.S.A.  Electronic  mail:  ianQponder.csci.unt.edu. 
URL:  http://hercule.csci.unt.edu/  ian. 


2     Employment 

Since  the  computer  games  industry  is  in  its  infancy, 
games  companies  looking  to  hire  programmers  are 
interested  in  experience  rather  than  college  degrees. 
Submitting  a  polished  resume  is  less  important  than 
submitting  a  disk  of  computer  games  that  the  appli- 
cant has  written  or  collaborated  on.  But  this  situ- 
ation will  probably  change  as  the  industry  matures. 
It  is  plausible  to  expect  that  within  a  decade,  game 
companies  will  be  looking  for  employees  who  have 
produced  great  games  and  have  college  degrees.  The 
type  of  skills  that  a  prospective  games  programmer 
needs  that  can  be  gained  at  a  university  include: 

C/C++  Programming:  For  portability,  games 
should  be  programmed  in  a  high-level  language.  C 
and  C++  seem  to  be  the  most  popular. 
Assembly  Level  Programming:  For  speed,  the 
low-level  aspects  of  high-performance  games  have  to 
be  programmed  in  assembly  code. 

Computer  Architecture:  Games  programmers 
need  to  take  advantage  of  advanced  hardware  fea- 
tures, for  example,  clocking,  caching,  DMA,  inter- 
rupts, and  RISC. 

Software  Engineering:  Games  programmers  sel- 
dom work  alone.  This  can  cause  major  problems  for 
programmers  who  are  not  experienced  in  producing 
commercial  quality  software  to  a  deadline.  Modern 
software  engineering  techniques  can  address  some  of 
these  problems. 

Computer  Graphics:  Stunning  computer  graphics 
and  animation  are  a  major  factor  in  selling  a  game.  A 
syllabus  containing  elementary  2d  material  plus  ad- 
vanced 3d  material  including  shading  and  rendering 
is  most  useful. 

Algorithms  and  Data  Structures:  A  knowledge 
of  standard  algorithmic  techniques  and  data  struc- 
tures will  save  the  game  programmer  from  having  to 
constantly  reinvent  the  wheel. 

Communication  Networks:  This  class  is  a  must 
for  multiplayer  networked  games,  which  are  becoming 
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among  the  most  popular. 

The  additional  game-specific  material  that  games 
programmers  need  can  be  obtained  from  one  of  the 
recent  spate  of  books  on  the  subject,  such  as  Gru- 
ber  [2],  Hook  [3],  Howard  [4],  LaMothe  [5,  6],  Lamp- 
ton  [7,  8],  and  Robert  [12],  The  Internet  also  provides 
many  important  resources,  which  are  discussed  in  the 
next  section. 


3  Game    Information    on    the 

Net 

3.1  Newsgroups 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  newsgroups  that 
are  relevant  to  games,  mainly  in  the  alt  .games.*, 
rec. games.*,  and  comp.sys.*. games  hierarchies. 
Also  useful  are  the  newsgroups  in  the  comp. graphics 
hierarchy  for  computer  graphics  techniques.  The 
most  important  newsgroup  for  the  games  program- 
mer is  rec, games. programmer.  However,  the  traffic 
in  that  newsgroup  is  high,  and  much  bogus  and  mis- 
leading information  is  posted  there.  Source  code  for 
some  games  are  posted  to  comp.  sources  .games. 

3.2  ftp  Sites 

Much  information  about  computer  games  is  available 
by  anonymous  ftp.  Table  1  lists  a  few  common  ftp 
sites,  thebestofwhichisx2ftp.oulu.fi.  Be  warned 
however  that  some  of  the  material  out  there  is  pi- 
rated, copyrighted,  or  just  plain  illegal.  Games  pro- 
grammers should  not  include  code,  images,  or  sounds 
taken  off  the  net  in  their  game  unless  they  are  certain 
of  its  provenance.  Big  companies  can  and  do  sue  to 
protect  their  rights  to  the  material  regardless  of  the 
monetary  cost  or  expected  return. 

For  the  games  programmer,  the  biggest  resource  is 
the  PC  Games  Programmers  Encyclopedia  [1]  which 
is  a  collection  of  text  files  of  varying  quality  written 
by  many  diff'erent  authors  covering  various  aspects  of 
programming  games  for  the  PC. 

3.3  WWW  Sites 

Some  game  information  is  available  on  the  World- 
Wide  Web.  Table  2  gives  some  useful  URLs. 

4  Publishing  Modes 

Electronic  publishing  of  computer  games  typically 
utilizes  bulletin  boards,  Internet  ftp  sites,  and  com- 


mercial online  services  (such  as  CompuServe).  Several 
diff'erent  modes  of  publishing  have  emerged: 

Freeware 

A  freeware  program  is  one  that  is  distributed  elec- 
tronically with  no  payment  required.  This  avenue 
can  be  used  by  a  beginning  games  programmer  who 
is  building  a  portfolio  of  games  that  can  be  used  to 
impress  a  prospective  employer.  The  term  "freeware" 
has  been  trademarked  by  Andrew  Fluegelman,  an 
early  shareware  pioneer. 

Shareware 

In  contrast  with  freeware,  a  shareware  program  in- 
cludes a  legalistic  or  pseudo-legalistic  request  or  de- 
mand for  payment.  The  user  who  sends  in  a  pay- 
ment is  said  to  have  registered  their  copy  of  the  game. 
Game  authors  can  actually  make  a  living  doing  this, 
but  registration  rates  are  typically  very  low.  Reg- 
istration is  encouraged  by  off'ering  upgrades  or  full 
printed  documentation  (see  also  nagware,  cripple- 
ware,  and  heroinware  below). 

The  shareware  user  is  encouraged  to  share  the 
unregistered  version  of  the  game  with  friends,  thus 
building  up  a  loyal  customer  base  without  the  expen- 
sive overhead  of  advertising,  packaging,  or  negotiat- 
ing legal  contracts  with  distributors.  The  downside 
is  that  many  shareware  authors  report  that  registra- 
tion rates  are  low.  Reported  figures  range  from  1% 
to  80%,  but  there  is  typically  little  evidence  on  which 
to  base  these  conjectures. 

Nagware 

Nagware  is  a  version  of  shareware  that  encourages 
registration  by  popping  up  a  nag  screen  that  reminds 
the  user  to  register  when  they  first  start  up  the  game. 
Typical  approaches  include  locking  the  computer  for 
a  small  period  of  time  (typically  5  to  30  seconds),  or 
by  hiding  the  button  or  key-sequence  that  the  user 
needs  to  make  the  nag  screen  go  away,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  the  user  read  or  scan  the  whole  screen 
in  order  to  find  it.  The  downside  is  that  nag  screens 
are  either  so  innocuous  that  users  ignore  them,  or 
so  obnoxious  that  users  remove  the  game  from  their 
hard  drives.  The  middle  ground  is  very  hard  to  find. 

Crippleware 

Crippleware  is  a  version  of  shareware  in  which  the 
program  is  crippled  in  some  way,  usually  by  disabling 
play  features,  or  by  preventing  the  user  from  saving 
a  game.    The  consumer  must  register  the  game  in 
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cs, Columbia. edu 

laui43.informatik.uni-erlangen.de 

ftp.cica.indiana.edu 

ftp.uml.edu 

ftp.uwp.edu 

inf ant2 . sphs . indiana. edu 

nic.funet .f i 

rtfm.mit.edu 

sumex-aim . Stanford . edu 

wuarchive . wustl . edu 

x2ftp.oulu.li 


game  FAQs 

Unix  games 

microsoft  windows  games 

DOS  games 

id  archives;  some  development  tools 

doom 

Amiga,  DOS  and  Unix  games 

game  FAQs 

Macintosh  games 

dos,  general 

the  best  general  site 


Table  1:  Some  game  ftp  sites. 


http : //ncl-rs . bham . ac . uk/GamesDomain 

http://www.cm. of .ac.uk: /Fun/ 

http : //www . f okus . gmd . de/minos/employees/hgs/audio/audio . html 

http : //obsidian . math . arizona . edu : 8080/netrek . html 

http ; //hercule . csci . unt . edu/larc 


the  best  place  to  start 
pointers  to  games  (asp.  unix) 
PC  audio  hardware 
Netrek,  net-based  Star  Trek 
UNT  LARC 


Table  2:  Game-related  URLs. 


order  to  get  a  fully  functional  copy.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  game  players  is  that  crippleware  is  so 
annoying  that  they  never  play  more  than  once,  and 
never  register  the  copies. 


Her 


romware 


Heroinware  is  a  new  variant  of  shareware  pioneered 
by  id  Software  with  their  game  Doom.  Unlike  crip- 
pleware, the  executable  code  for  the  entire  unaltered 
game  is  distributed  electronically,  with  enough  levels 
to  allow  the  user  to  play  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  The  user  gets  the  remaining  levels  by  register- 
ing the  game.  The  rationale  is  that  users  play  for  long 
enough  to  get  hooked  on  the  game,  and  purchase  the 
remaining  play  levels.  Where  crippleware  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  user  from  enjoying  the  game  without 
paying  for  it,  heroinware  encourages  the  user  to  en- 
joy the  free  version,  in  the  hope  that  he  or  she  will 
want  more,  id  Software  have  reported  that  127,000 
registered  copies  of  Doom  have  been  sold,  and  that 
approximately  10  million  unregistered  copies  exist. 

In  yet  another  marketing  coup,  id  Software  have 
released  Doom  2  as  &  full  retail  program  without  us- 
ing shareware.  An  estimated  600,000  copies  were  or- 
dered before  the  game  was  released,  generating  over 
$41  million  in  revenue  at  the  $69  per  copy  list  price. 
It  may  be  hypothesized  that  this  incredible  success 
(in  the  games  industry,  200,000  copies  is  considered 


a  blockbuster)  is  due  to  the  large  customer  base  built 
up  through  the  use  of  heroinware. 

5      Computer  Games  at  UNT 

5.1  The  LARC  Project 

The  author  of  this  paper  established  the  Laboratory 
for  Recreational  Computing  at  UNT  in  1993.  Mem- 
bership in  LARC  is  open  to  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  at  UNT,  and  is  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Current  membership  is  almost  exclusively  undergrad- 
uate, and  includes  computer  scientists,  artists,  and 
musicians.  The  group  meets  formally  for  two  hours 
once  a  week.  UNT  has  provided  laboratory  space  and 
five  computers  with  sound  cards  and  joysticks.  LARC 
members  have  keys  to  the  laboratory  and  have  exclu- 
sive access  to  the  equipment  at  all  times.  Member- 
ship figures  are  shown  in  Figure  1,  More  information 
is  available  on  LARC  on  the  World-Wide  Web  [10]. 

5.2  A  Computer  Games  Class 

A  senior  level  undergraduate  course  on  Game  De- 
sign and  Programming  was  off'ered  at  UNT  in 
Fall  1994  under  an  experimental  CSCI  4980  course 
code.  Preliminary  announcements  on  the  Inter- 
net in  unt. general,  rec. games. programmer,  and 
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student  Count 


i  Semester 


Fall       Spring   Summer     Fall       Spring 
1993      1994      1994  1994       1995 


•  palette  manipulation 

•  2d  graphics 

•  input  devices:  keyboard,  mouse,  and  joystick 

•  32-bit  protected  mode  assembly  programming 

•  the  physics  of  sound  sampling 

•  sound  effects  using  VOC  files  and  DMA 

•  general  MIDI 

•  3d  graphics  techniques 

•  code  optimization 

•  hooking  to  timers 

•  mode  X  graphics 

Grading  was  based  on  two  simple  programming 
assignments,  and  the  major  team  project.  The  first 
program  was  to  add  features  to  a  simple  sprite-based 
game  engine,  and  the  second  was  to  add  sound  eifects 
to  the  same  program.  The  team  project  required  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a  prototype  for  a  new 
computer  game.  Students  worked  in  teams  of  one  to 
three  members  to  submit  a  proposal,  a  storyboard,  a 
progress  report,  and  the  final  program. 


Figure  1:  Student  membership  of  LARC.  Figures  for 
Spring  1995  are  anticipated  from  a  poll  of  students. 

dlw. general  attracted  90  queries  for  information, 
and  24  students  were  enrolled,  (8  of  them  already 
LARC  members).  The  course  was  taught  without  a 
textbook,  relying  heavily  on  resources  found  on  the 
Internet.  More  information  about  CSCI  4980  is  avail- 
able on  the  World-Wide  Web  [9].  It  will  be  offered 
again  in  Fall  1995  under  the  CSCI  4330  course  code. 
Material  covered  in  the  course  fell  into  two  cate- 
gories, nontechnical  and  technical.  The  nontechnical 
material  included: 

•  game  genres 

•  marketing  and  copyright 

•  introduction  to  the  internet 

•  choosing  a  name 

•  sex,  violence,  and  political  correctness 

•  what  makes  a  successful  game 

•  game  reviews 

•  storyboarding 

•  the  game  proposal 

•  team  composition 

The  technical  material  included: 

•  introduction  to  32-bit  programming 

•  graphics  file  formats 

•  offscreen  buffers  and  blitters 

•  sprite  animation 


5.3     Feedback 

LARC  has  been  in  operation  for  long  enough  that 
feedback  from  students,  administrators,  and  faculty 
can  be  evaluated.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in 
a  separate  subsection.  Faculty  planning  to  duplicate 
LARC  should  be  aware  that  although  students  will 
be  in  favor  of  it,  faculty  and  administrators  may  be 
unwilling  support  it. 

5.3.1     Student  Feedback 

Student  reaction  to  LARC  has  been  exclusively  pos- 
itive, even  from  students  who  have  no  interest  in 
computer  games,  and  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
computer  games  but  choose  not  to  participate.  Stu- 
dent reaction  to  the  CSCI  4980  class  offered  in  Fall  94 
was  enthusiastic,  including  statement  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing (an  unedited  transcript  of  anonymous  student 
comments  is  available  on  the  World-Wide  Web  [11].) 

"The  Entertainment  Industry  has  long  been  a 
closed  market  to  those  who  follow  the  educational 
route  career,  one  this  class  succeeds  in  opening  up 
these  doors,  and  giving  insight  into  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  software  markets." 

"This  was  an  excellent  and  informative  class." 

"This  class  (and  the  chance  it  provides)  are,  with- 
out a  doubt,  absolutely  necessary." 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical 
classes  that  I  have  ever  taken." 

"I  have  already  learned  more  in  this  class  than 
I  would  have  expected  to  learn  in  any  class  I  had 
taken." 
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"This  is  by  far  the  most  informative  computer  sci- 
ence course  (or  any  other  type  of  course)  that  I  have 
taken  anywhere." 

"Actually,  though  I  had  researched  this  topic  for 
some  time  before  taking  this  class,  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  world  of  techniques,  tools,  and  methods 
used  to  create  software  in  this  field  (games  program- 
ming). This  class  has  armed  me  with  information 
extremely  well,  and  pointed  out  where  to  look  for 
more." 

5.3.2  Reaction  from  Administrators 

Reaction  from  administrators  at  UNT,  from  depart- 
ment chairs  to  Deans  to  the  Chancellor,  has  also 
been  very  positive  and  encouraging.  The  Computer 
Science  department  has  been  generous  in  providing 
laboratory  space  and  funds  for  an  initial  purchase 
of  computer  equipment.  Higher  administrators  have 
been  supportive  of  the  idea  of  using  LARC  for  pro- 
motional purposes,  which  benefits  LARC  directly  by 
attracting  more  students. 

5.3.3  Reaction  from  Faculty 

Reaction  from  faculty  has  been  more  guarded.  Cu- 
riously, faculty  outside  the  Computer  Sciences  De- 
partment have  been  more  supportive  of  LARC  than 
those  inside  it.  The  major  criticism  from  faculty  in 
Computer  Sciences  is  that  games  are  not  appropriate 
to  the  Computer  Science  curriculum,  which  as  we  ar- 
gued in  Section  2,  is  not  true.  Games  programming 
is  an  expanding  part  of  the  employment  market,  and 
can  be  integrated  into  a  traditional  Computer  Sci- 
ence curriculum  as  a  capstone  course  that  integrates 
knowledge  gained  at  all  levels. 
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Abstract 

The  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  has  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a  dehvery  vehi- 
cle for  digital  libraries.  This  paper  discusses  experiences  with  a  small  digital 
library  on  the  WWW  and  describes  some  of  the  problems  encountered.  One 
problem  in  particular  is  addressed:  that  of  the  HTTP  data  delivery  model,  in 
which  entire  documents  are  transferred  and  displayed.  This  model  is  not  ideal 
for  large  reference  documents  such  as  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  commen- 
taries. This  paper  describes  the  approach  taken  to  address  this  problem,  of  pag- 
ing large  documents  into  smaller  HTML  documents,  while  ensuring  the  validity 
of  the  returned  HTML  sub-document  and  minimizing  the  load  on  the  server. 


1.  Introduction 

The  Christian  Classics  Ethereal  Library 
(CCEL)  is  a  small,  experimental  digital 
library  on  the  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  [1]. 
Its  purpose  is  in  part  to  experiment  with 
electronic  publishing  and  digital  libraries  on 
the  WWW.  It  was  started  in  May  1994,  and 
as  of  February  1995  it  had  26  HTML  books 
and  hundreds  of  other  books  and  docu- 
ments in  text,  HTML,  RTF,  PDF,  and  other 
formats.  The  access  rate  has  been  increasing 
by  about  50%  per  month  of  late,  reaching 
70,000  for  February  1995. 

When  people  hear  about  the  existence  of  a 
library  on  the  WWW,  they  often  make  a 


comment  along  the  lines  of  "Ugh,  who 
would  want  to  read  a  book  on  a  computer 
screen?"  I  have  sympathy  for  that  point  of 
view.  The  longest  stretch  of  reading  of  a  sin- 
gle book  on  a  computer  or  PDA  screen  that  I 
have  managed  is  about  an  hour,  on  an  Ap- 
ple Newton  PDA.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
this  library  is  most  commonly  used.  The 
most  common  use  is  accessing  reference 
works,  where  only  a  small  portion  of  text  is 
needed  and  the  searching  and  indexing  ca- 
pabilities of  computers  are  most  useful. 
These  reference  works  include  traditional 
reference  books,  such  as  a  dictionary  or 
commentary,  and  new  reference  works 
which  contain  links  to  other  items  on  the  In- 
ternet. Another  common  use  is  for  browsing 
books,  which  can  be  downloaded  and 
printed  if  they  are  of  interest.  Also,  on-line 
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libraries  serve  as  the  destination  of  hypertext 
links  from  other  works. 

The  construction  of  this  library  has  made  ev- 
ident many  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  WWW  as  a  vehicle  for  digital  li- 
braries. Some  of  its  advantages  are  that 
HTML  represents  the  first  widely-used  open 
standard  for  text  mark-up  ~  previously  most 
documents  widely  exchanged  on  the  Inter- 
net were  ASCII  text.  Hypertext  links  are  use- 
ful in  digital  libraries  for  footnotes,  hyper- 
text tables  of  contents,  and  references  to  ex- 
ternal documents.  High  quality,  freely  avail- 
able web  browsers  are  available.  The  forms 
interface  and  CGI  programs  make  it  possible 
to  do  things  that  books  have  never  before 
done. 

One  factor  that  many  editors  will  consider  a 
disadvantage  is  that  they  will  have  to  give 
up  much  control  over  the  appearance  of  the 
books  they  prepare,  since  HTML  is  essen- 
tially a  structural  markup  language.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  URLs  specify  locations 
on  the  Internet.  It  would  be  convenient  to  be 
able  to  have  hypertext  links  that  refer  to  a 
particular  document  rather  than  a  particular 
location:  local  or  regional  copies,  mirror 
sites,  and  backup  servers  would  be  useful 
for  large  documents  located  on  a  single 
server  which  may  be  heavily  used.  To  ad- 
dress these  needs,  universal  document  iden- 
tifiers such  as  the  Universal  Resource  Num- 
bers of  HTML+  would  be  very  helpful. 

The  transmission  vehicle  for  the  WWW  is 
the  Internet,  and  most  people  who  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Internet  have  it  at  the  office  or 
university  in  the  form  of  a  fast  connection  to 
a  local  area  network  which  is  connected  to 
the  Internet.  This  is  a  disadvantage  in  that 
books  that  are  read  via  the  WWW  are  usu- 
ally read  on  the  screens  of  desktop  comput- 
ers. Probably  because  this  is  unaesthetic  if 
not  injurious  for  long  periods  of  reading, 
books  are  often  just  browsed  or  read  for  a 
short  while.  Of  course,  the  transmission  ve- 
hicle for  the  WWW  may  become  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  wireless  connections  to  the  Inter- 


net become  common.  Then  a  small  hand- 
held bookreading  device  such  as  an  Apple 
Newton  would  be  almost  as  usable  for 
bookreading  as  a  traditional  book.  Although 
traditional  books  will  still  have  advantages 
such  as  the  sharpness  and  contrast  of  the 
page,  a  bookreader  on  a  wireless  network 
will  have  other  significant  advantages,  such 
as  small  physical  size,  hypertext  links,  and 
the  free  and  instantaneous  availability  of 
thousands  of  classic  books  and  reference 
works. 


2.  Large  Documents  on  the  WWW 

However,  the  problem  that  I  wish  princi- 
pally to  address  is  that  the  hypertext  model 
used  by  the  WWW  is  not  ideal  for  digital  li- 
braries. The  model  used  is  that  of  transmit- 
ting and  displaying  an  entire  document 
when  a  link  is  activated.  Some  browsers  im- 
prove the  model  by  displaying  a  partial 
document  while  it  is  being  downloaded  in 
the  background.  But  even  in  that  case,  if  a 
particular  location  in  a  document  is  refer- 
enced by  a  hypertext  link,  nothing  can  be 
displayed  until  the  entire  document  to  that 
point  has  been  transmitted.  This  is  inconve- 
nient for  large  documents  such  as  books, 
where  it  may  take  minutes  to  download  the 
document  before  it  is  available  for  reading. 
But  it  is  especially  inconvenient  for  large 
reference  works,  which  may  constitute 
many  megabytes  of  data,  and  of  wliich  only 
a  very  small  section  may  be  of  immediate  in- 
terest. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem 
suggested  in  HTML  writing  guides  [2]  is  to 
break  up  large  documents  into  a  number  of 
smaller  documents.  But  this  approach  de- 
generates to  impracticality  for  large  refer- 
ence works.  Imagine,  for  example,  a  dictio- 
nary with  20  M  bytes  of  data  and  100,000 
entries.  Should  it  be  divided  into  100,000 
separate  files?  The  allocated  but  unused  disk 
space  alone  would  be  1,580  M  bytes  on  a  file 
system  with  16  K  byte  allocation  units.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  file  system  of  the  server 
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will  prove  inefficient  at  indexing  and  access- 
ing such  a  large  number  of  files.  In  addition, 
creation  and  maintenance  of  such  a  large 
number  of  files  would  be  difficult  and  slow. 
Should  the  dictionary  be  stored  with  a 
smaller  number  of  larger  files?  Much  data 
will  needlessly  be  transmitted  across  the  In- 
ternet and  users  will  have  to  wait  longer 
than  necessary  for  desired  information  to 
appear. 

Then  too,  users  often  want  to  print  out  a 
large  document  such  as  a  book,  or  perhaps 
an  extended  section  of  the  document.  If  it  is 
stored  as  a  web  of  files,  printing  is  prob- 
lematic. One  could  maintain  separate  ver- 
sions of  the  document,  one  for  printing  and 
one  for  the  web,  but  that  also  has  draw- 
backs. 

The  approach  taken  to  address  this  problem 
in  the  CCEL  is  to  store  large  reference  works 
as  one  or  a  few  large  HTML  files.  A  CGI 
program  [3]  is  then  used  to  select  the  desired 
section  of  the  document  and  return  it  only  as 
an  HTML  document.  I  call  the  program  that 
selects  and  returns  small  pieces  of  a  large 
HTML  document  the  "pager". 


2.1  Subdocument  Addressing 

In  order  to  return  a  subdocument  it  is  first 
necessary  to  be  able  to  specify  the  text  extent 
of  interest.  Tlie  HTML  2.0  DTD  draft  [4]  of- 
fers a  name  attribute  for  an  anchor  as  a 
means  of  naming  a  section  of  text.  For  ex- 
ample, 

<A  NAME="Sectionl">This   is 
section   1.</A> 

Unfortunately,  the  text  between  the  <A>  and 
</A>  tags  is  not  supposed  to  contain  an- 
chors, and  nested  anchors  give  unpre- 
dictable results  on  some  browsers.  There- 
fore, sections  containing  anchors  cannot  be 
surrounded  by  <A>  .  . .  </A>  tags.  In  prac- 
tice, named  anchors  are  used  to  signify  lo- 
cations in  a  file  rather  than  text  extents. 


Thus,  text  extents  must  be  specified  with  a 
beginning  point  and  an  ending  point. 

The  HTML  3.0  DTD  draft  of  19-Jan-95  [5] 
changes  the  status  of  the  NAME  attribute  for 
anchors  to  "deprecated."  In  its  place,  an  ID 
attributed  is  supported  for  most  elements. 
The  ID  attribute  can  be  used  in  place  of 
NAME  to  mark  the  require  points  in  the  text. 


2.2  Returning  a  Section  of  a  Large 
Document 

The  other  need  identified  above  is  the  ability 
to  return  a  small  section  of  an  HTML  docu- 
ment. However,  just  returning  a  specified 
section  leads  to  a  couple  of  problems,  First,  a 
section  of  a  valid  document  HTML  may  not 
be  valid  HTML,  For  example,  a  tool  for  con- 
verting files  in  a  word  processor  format 
(RTF)  to  HTML  might  convert  a  heading  in 
the  word  processing  file  to  HTML  like  this: 

<hl> 

<a  name="RTFToC4">2.2 

Returning  a  Section  of  a  Large 

Document 

</a></hl> 

Suppose  the  anchor  were  used  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  section  of  the  document.  The 
start  of  the  section  returned  to  the  user 
would  be 

<a  name="RTFToC4">2.2 
Returning  a  Section  of   a  Large 
Document 
</a></h2> 

Notice  that  the  <hl>  start  tag  is  missing, 
while  the  </hl>  end  tag  is  present.  The  re- 
turned section  is  not  valid  HTML,  and  fur- 
thermore it  would  result  in  wrong  rendering 
by  most  browsers.  In  general,  a  section  of  a 
file  returned  in  this  manner  would  also  lack 
the  <HEAD>  section  of  the  document  and 
any  HTML  container  tags  that  were  not  ter- 
minated by  the  start  of  the  section.  Therefore 
it  is  in  general  necessary  to  parse  the  origi- 
nal file  and  return  any  required  start  tags, 
the  selected  extent  of  text,  and  any  required 
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end  tags.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  prepend 
a  header  and  other  information  to  the  text. 


3.  A  Pager  for  Large  HTML  Documents 

The  design  goal  for  the  pager  was  that  it  re- 
turn pages  from  documents  stored  as  stan- 
dard HTML  rather  than  some  other  format. 
Therefore  the  HTML  named  anchor  facility 
was  used  for  identifying  the  beginning  and 
end  of  sections  of  text.  In  essence,  the  idea 
behind  the  pager  is  simply  that  it  returns  the 
section  of  an  HTML  document  between  a  <A 
NAME  =  "section_name">  tag  and  the 
next  < A  NAME  =  " "  >  tag  or  the  section 
between  two  specific  named  anchor  tags, 
along  with  some  header  information. 

Since  the  part  of  the  document  between 
these  tags  may  not  be  valid  HTML,  the 
pager  could  parse  the  document  to  add  any 
required  tags,  or  a  preprocessor  could  be 
used  to  modify  the  file  so  that  sections  be- 
tween named  anchors  represent  valid 
HTML.  However,  not  all  of  this  work  may 
be  necessary  in  practice  if  the  HTML  docu- 
ment is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
named  sections  constitute  valid  HTML. 

Another  design  problem  to  address  concerns 
efficiency.  It  is  clearly  undesirable  to  return 
an  entire  encyclopedia  when  one  article  is 
requested,  but  it  is  also  undesirable  for  a 
pager  program  running  on  a  server  to  read 
sequentially  through  an  entire  encyclopedia 
to  find  a  requested  article.  This  problem  may 
be  alleviated  by  breaking  up  a  large  docu- 
ment into  a  few  smaller  documents.  A  better 
solution  is  to  have  the  pager  program  auto- 
matically construct  an  index  to  a  large 
HTML  document  the  first  time  it  is  read  and 
parsed,  storing  the  starting  and  ending 
character  positions  and  the  tags  to  be 
prepended  and  appended  for  each  named 
section.  Later  accesses  are  achieved  by 
reading  the  index  file  and  directly  returning 
the  part  of  the  document  requested  without 
parsing.  If  file  modification  is  detected,  the 
index  is  rebuilt. 


Many  additional  features  that  are  useful  for 
bookreading  can  be  added  onto  this  basic 
structure.  Forward,  backward,  beginning, 
and  index  buttons  would  obviously  be  use- 
ful. Other  features  might  include  adjustable 
parameters  for  characteristics  of  perfor- 
mance such  the  preferred  number  of  pages 
to  return  at  one  time,  whether  to  include 
footnote  texts  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
whether  to  display  a  progress  meter,  and  so 
on.  Context  information,  such  as  the  current 
page  and  user  preferences,  may  be  specified 
in  the  HTTP  query: 

pager . cgi  ?  f ile=book . html &  f rom=sec 
tion_l&to=section_3&footnotes=f al 
se&meter=true 

The  prototype  pager  [6]  returns  the  docu- 
ment head  and  the  part  of  the  body  before 
the  first  named  anchor.  It  does  not  parse  or 
construct  indexes,  and  the  only  additional 
features  it  currently  provides  are  forward, 
backward,  beginning,  all,  and  up  buttons 
and  the  ability  to  specify  from  and  to  section 
names.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  the  use  of  dig- 
ital books  on  the  WWW  much  more  effi- 
cient, and  users  say  they  love  it.  Formatting 
a  book  for  use  by  the  pager  only  involves 
inserting  named  anchors  to  delimit  pages  in 
such  a  way  that  paired  start  and  end  tags 
don't  span  them. 


4.  Conclusion 

The  pager  has  made  the  use  of  the  WWW 
for  a  digital  library  much  more  practical. 
Even  slow  Internet  links  are  suitable  for 
bookreading  when  small  sections  of  a  book 
can  be  accessed  individually.  Some  of  the 
particular  benefits  of  the  use  of  the  pager  are 
that  large  documents  can  be  stored  in  one  or 
a  few  files;  small  sections  of  a  large  docu- 
ment can  be  referenced  and  retrieved  indi- 
vidually; it  is  not  necessary  to  transmit  an 
entire  book  up  to  a  point  in  order  to  start 
reading  it  at  that  point;  and  HTML  links  can 
be  made  to  locations  inside  a  book  without 
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the  concern  that  following  the  link  will 
download  an  entire  book. 

The  pager  is  especially  useful  for  large  refer- 
ence documents  such  as  dictionaries,  where 
small  sections  of  the  text  are  desired.  It  is 
possible  to  construct  a  complete  index  file  in 
such  a  way  that  following  a  link  downloads 
only  the  article  of  interest.  Page  forward  and 
backward  buttons  can  be  used  to  browse  the 
dictionary.  If  the  index  file  is  large,  it  too 
may  be  paged,  resulting  in  a  two-level  in- 
dex. 

A  disadvantage  of  using  the  pager  is  that 
named  anchors  must  be  inserted  into  the 
HTML  document  to  delimit  pages  and  an 
additional  program  must  be  run  on  the 
server  for  every  page  returned.  Users  are 
not  eager  to  add  named  anchors  to  books  by 
hand;  a  utility  for  normalizing  and  adding 
anchors  would  be  a  useful  addition. 

It  is  currently  unaesthetic  to  read  books  on 
most  computer  screens  in  most  cases,  How- 
ever, the  situation  is  likely  to  change  dra- 
matically as  hand-held  computers  suitable 
for  bookreading  become  more  common  and 
more  commonly  connected  to  the  Internet. 
Then  it  is  likely  that  the  large  number  of 
books  and  reference  documents  already 
available  on  the  WWW  will  make  its  use  for 
bookreading  and  digital  library  access  grow 
even  more  dramatically. 

I  conclude  with  a  plea  to  browser  authors: 
support  the  HTML  link  tags  for  previous, 
next,  and  parent  documents,  e.g.  <LINK 
HREF="docname"  REL="next">.  Support 
the  navigation  to  those  documents  with  left, 
right,  and  up  arrow  keys,  and  scrolling 
down  and  accessing  the  next  document  by 
pressing  the  space  bar.  Finally,  offer  an  op- 
tion of  automatically  pre-fetching  the  next 
page.  Then  nearly  all  network  delays  and 
mouse  actions  for  remote  bookreading 
would  effectively  be  eliminated. 


Notes 

[1]  It  is  available  at  http :  /  /www.  cs .  pitt 
.edu/-planting/books/ 

[2]  CERN's  HTML+  documentation,  for  ex- 
ample, states  that  "Keeping  a  large  docu- 
ment such  as  a  book  in  one  node  will  in- 
crease the  time  it  takes  to  retrieve  the  node 
over  the  network.  It  is  generally  better  to 
split  large  documents  into  a  number  of 
smaller  nodes"  (http :  /  /inf  o .  cern .  ch/h 
ypertext/WWW/MarkUp/HTMLPlus/html 
plus_9.html). 

[3]  CGI  programs  are  programs  that  can  be 
written  for  the  world  wide  web  that  in  re- 
sponse to  query  strings  generate  and  return 
documents  on  the  fly. 

[4]  The  March  7,  1995  draft,  available  from 
http : / /inf o . cern . ch/hypertext /WWW 
/WWW/MarkUp/html-spec/html .dtd 

[5]  Available  from  http :  /  /inf  o .  cern .  ch 
/hypertext /www/Markup /html 3 -dtd . t 
xt 

[6]  Available  from  ftp :  / /kuyper .  cs . pit 
t . edu/ebooks/HTML/pager . cgi 
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Making  Multimedia  Work 
For  Women 

Adrienne  GreenHeart 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University 

Most  interactive  software  aimed  at  entertaining  is 
aimed  at  men.  The  current  interactive  entertainment 
industry — primarily  games — is  evidence  of  how 
quickly  women  can  be  excluded  from  a  new  technology 
if  women  do  not  take  part  in  its  development,  Brenda 
Laurel  describes  how  the  game  industry  evolved  into  an 
industry  that  caters  to  men; 

In  1976  I  got  involved  in  the 
computer  game  business.  I  learned 
from  my  bitter  experiences  there  that 
what  you  do  with  a  medium  early-on, 
and  who  gets  access  to  shaping  it, 
has  a  huge  effect  on  the  kind  of 
message  and  experiences  that  the 
medium  is  capable  of  supporting. 

In  the  beginning  of  computer  games  (the  cartridge  and 
floppy  market),  men  worked  on  the  software,  so  the 
industry  became  a  vehicle  for  male  expression.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  this  situation,  both  men  and 
women  should  insure  that  women  become  involved  in 
the  development  of  new  media  (the  CD  and  broadband 
market). 

This  paper  presents  some  ways  that  multimedia  is  an 
appropriate  venue  for  feminine  story-telling;  not  stories 
that  focus  on  games,  but  stories  that  focus  on  the 
intent  of  the  artist  to  express  an  idea  or  vision. 

Major  questions  to  ask,  in  terms  of  developing 
multimedia  as  an  art  form  are.  What  are  the  unique 
qualities  of  multimedia?  And  what  are  these  qualities 


good  for?  Two  unique  qualities  of  multimedia  are 
randomness  and  interactivity — capacity  for  non-linear 
presentation  by  way  of  the  computer  determining  the 
order  of  presentation  or  the  user  determining  the  order 
of  presentation.  Finding  what  they  are  good  for  is 
more  difficult. 

One  answer  is  that  interactive  media  is  well-suited  to 
the  messages  and  experiences  of  women's  fiction — 
video  or  text.  The  issues  that  women  deal  with  in  their 
fiction,  and  the  structure  of  women's  fiction  begs  for 
presentation  in  a  non-linear  format.  The  Cohimhin 
Literarv  Historv  of  The  United  Rtate^  describes 
women's  fiction  as  creeping  farther  and  farther  away 
from  traditional  forms; 

It  quickly  became  obvious  to  a 
number  of  important  female  authors 
that  the  basic  assumptions  and 
conventions  underlying  realistic 
fiction — its  reliance  on  reason  and 
causality,  its  central  myths,  its 
requirements  for  a  dramatic  action  in 
which  conflicts  could  be  resolved,  its 
implications  about  what  constituted 
"heroism"  and  "significant"  action — 
were  inherently  male-defined  and 
hence  in  many  ways  inadequate  to 
convey  the  most  salient  features  of 
women's  lives. 

This  explanation  of  women's  writing  shows  that  basic 
assumptions  and  conventions  underlying  linear  fiction 
are  not  appropriate  to  some  experiences.  Many  women 
authors  have  found  non-linear  narrative  more 
appropriate  for  their  fiction,  (for  example  Kathy  Acker, 
Jeanette  Winterson  and  Virginia  Woolf).  I  will  present 
some  examples  where  non-linear  story  telling  suits 
womens'  lives; 
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•  While  there  is  a  cyclical  nature  to  all  of  life,  the 
female  life  is  especially  cyclical,  and  therefore  often 
difficult  to  fit  into  linear  narrative.  Linear  formats  are 
metaphors  for  the  idea  that  life  is  a  straight  path  from 
one  end  to  another.  Multimedia  avoids  these 
metaphors,  and  provides  a  new  opportunity  for  women 
to  explore  the  cyclical  nature  of  their  lives. 

•  The  linear  story  line  also  assumes  linear  time,  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  concept  of  pastness. 
Therefore,  linear  time  discourages  women  from 
redefining  themselves  outside  the  patriarchy,  which  has 
permeated  the  past.  Victoria  Smith  writes: 

The  anticipation  of  the  present's 
future  status  as  a  memory  gives  the 
present  moment  a  quality  of 
pastness.  That  same  anticipation 
posits  a  relationship  between  a  series 
of  present  moments,  each  of  which 
contains  its  own  pastness.  This 
experience  of  time  then  is  a  way  of 
living  historically,  or  inscribing 
one's  present  into  history  and 
assuring  a  future. 

Hence,  linear  time  places  us  in  a  constant  state  of 
pastness;  as  soon  as  a  moment  exists,  we  have  moved 
on  to  the  next,  future  moment.  In  the  past,  women 
have  often  been  forced  to  marginality.  In  order  for 
women  to  see  themselves  in  a  new  way,  women  must 
not  be  made  to  exist  in  the  past.  So  in  as  much  as  a 
woman  defines  herself  through  her  fiction,  she  must 
create  a  new  sense  of  time  in  order  free  herself  from 
marginality.  Multimedia  opens  up  new  models  of  time 
representation  and  therefore  new  contexts  for  women  to 
redefine  themselves. 

•  Women  authors  are  also  experimenting  with  non- 
linear alternatives  to  the  male,  authoritative  voice.  An 


example  is  Susan  Griffin.  In  her  book.  Women  and 
Nature,  Griffin  uses  non-linear  exposition,  and 
suggests  that  non-linear  writing  shows  there  is  not 
one,  elevated  truth,  but  many  truths.  The  idea  behind 
this  exploration  is  that  truth  is  dynamic,  and 
muUimedia  provides  a  dynamic  and  therefore 
appropriate  space  to  engage  in  the  deconstruction  of 
this  authoritative  voice. 

•  Other  women  are  writing  in  a  private,  confessional 
vein.  This  writing  is  an  example  of  subject  matter  that 
pours  out  in  a  jumble,  not  in  a  linear  story-  curve. 
This  is  fiction  about  private  journeys  of  the  soul  rather 
than  public  journeys  with  physical  destinations. 
Reality  in  a  private  journey  is  not  linear,  but  rather  a 
layering  and  intermingling  of  different  realities. 
Multimedia  can  present  the  private  journey  as  a  series 
of  criss-crossing  lines  and  collage-like  experiences, 
rather  than  a  single  line  of  narrative. 

•  The  private  journey  of  many  womens'  writing 
transgresses  typical  language  boundaries  of  linear 
narrative;  traditional  narrative  language  is  a  public 
language,  not  meant  for  personal  use.  The  patriarchy 
hides  behind  its  language,  which  is  linear,  and  the 
dominant  language  never  has  words  for  the  feelings  of 
struggle  against  the  dominant  ideology.  Through  the 
use  of  random  juxtaposidon  of  texts  or  text  and 
images,  multimedia  can  challenge  the  patriarchy  by 
finding  words  and  images  to  break  through  the 
language  barrier.  Multimedia  encourages  non-linear 
expression,  and  language  that  transgresses  the 
patriarchy. 

•  Patriarchal  language  also  depends  on  a  system  of 
symbols  that  shape  how  women  see  themselves.   For 
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example  and  advertisement  that  juxtaposes  a  woman 
and  a  car  symbolizes  that  idea  that  a  man  can  buy  both: 
women  next  to  cars  symbolize  male  power.  Interactive 
fiction  facilitates  the  deconstruction  of  this  symbolic 
language:  Randomness  within  a  context  of  story  space 
creates  fresh  juxtapositions  that  challenge  conventional 
meanings;  and  interactivity  encourages  active  use  of 
language  rather  than  passive  reception.  With  both  the 
randomness  feature  and  the  interactive  feature,  this 
fiction  permits  a  new  type  of  union  between  words  and 
pictures,    thereby    creating    a    new    language. 


Arnold,  Sister  Gin.  The  Feminist  Press:  New  York 
1975,  in  the  afterward  by  Jane  Marcus  p.  239-240. 

6.  Wired  Magazine.  March  1993, 


Multimedia  can  bring  non-linear  expression  into  the 
center  of  the  art  world.  And  if  women  involve 
themselves  now,  when  the  art  form  is  just  beginning, 
the  media  will  work  for  women.  Women  should  use 
this  new  tool  to  better  express  what  women  are  akeady 
expressing.  In  a  world  where  male  language  dominates 
and  stifles  woman's  expression,  interactive  fiction  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  women  to  begin  to  shape  a  new 
form  of  expression.  Women  can  widen  multimedia 
from  a  medium  dominated  by  male  games  to  a  medium 
that  includes  art  with  a  message — a  female  message. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  general  data  model  for  a  persistent  hypertext  system.  We  describe  a 
model  that  can  handle  versioning  in  an  efficient  way  (efficiency  is  defined  in  terms  of 
minimising  the  space  requirements).  An  extended  description  of  the  way,  insert  and  delete 
operations  should  be  handled,  is  presented  in  order  to  achieve  efficient  space  and  time  bounds 
in  storage  and  retrieval  of  the  whole  history  of  a  piece  of  information. 


1 .  Introduction 

A  great  amount  of  hypertext  systems  have 
been  developed  and  commercial  systems  such  as 
KMS  [1],  Intermedia  [11]  and  Notecards  [13]  are 
now  available  to  the  common  user.  An  abstract 
representation  of  the  internal  structure  of  a 
hypertext  system,  called  the  data  model,  lies  inside 
every  hypertext  system.  In  this  work  we  describe  a 
new  data  model,  which  supports  versioning  with 
efficient  space  requirements. 

The  PH  data  model  stands  for  Persistent 
Hypertext  and  provides  the  ability  to  keep  the 
history  of  all  the  states  of  a  hypertext  system, 
along  with  other  capabilities  of  a  common 
hypertext  system.  By  the  term  system's  history  we 
mean  the  various  transformations  of  text,  pictures, 
etc.  that  were  saved  as  a  system's  state  in  the  past. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  requirement  we  use 
elements  of  the  theory  of  persistence  ([8])  and  we 
conclude  in  the  definition  of  a  persistent  hypertext 
data  model.  This  means  that  any  time,  a  user  has 
the  ability  not  only  to  access  previous  versions  of 
the  data,  but  also  to  update  any  of  these  versions. 
This  is  different  from  the  meaning  of  versioning  as 
it  has  been  implemented  in  the  past.  Versioning  is 
the  system's  ability  to  support  the  saving  and 
retrieval  of  different  versions  of  elementary  pieces 
of  information.  Persistence  requires  the  system  to 
keep  track  of  all  the  system's  states,  which  would 
be  available  as  an  entity  to  the  user  for  reading  and 
modification  at  any  time.  Moreover  it  supports 
versioning  in  an  efficient  way,  meaning  that  we 
can  store  every  version  of  the  data  at  0(1) 
amortised  time  and  space  cost  and  retrieve  or 
update  any  version  with  0(1)  worst  case  time  cost 
per  access  step. 

2.  Preliminaries 

The  model  presented  here  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  persistence,  as  it  is  described  in  [8]. 
According  to   this   theory,   a   structure   is   called 


persistent  if  its  history  is  not  lost,  as  the  structure 
is  modified  through  time.  Persistence  can  be 
divided  into  two  different  forms: 

•  partial  persistence 

•  full  persistence 

We  call  a  structure  partially  persistent  if  all  of 
its  versions  are  accessible  but  only  the  last  one  can 
be  updated. 

On  the  other  hand,  full  persistence  refers  to 
structures  having  all  versions  available  to  any 
future  operation.  This  means  that  update 
operations  can  be  performed  on  any  version  of  the 
structure. 

The  work  of  Driscoll,  Samak,  Sleator  and 
Tarjan  in  [8]  gives  an  optimal  solution  to  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  history  of  a  structure  with 
minimal  space  cost. 

Current  hypertext  systems  have  very  limited 
version  control.  There  are  non-versioning  systems, 
such  as  Notecards  ([13],  [14])  and  gIBIS  ([3]), 
that  do  not  specify  the  history  of  the  system.  KMS 
([1]),  provide  annotation  features,  as  a  substitute 
for  versioning,  which  is  not  an  efficient  solution. 

Among  the  systems  that  support  versioning, 
the  only  system  that  gives  serious  consideration  to 
versioning  is  Neptune  from  Tektronix  ([7]). 
Neptune  supports  linear  versions  for  nodes  and 
links.  It  also  provides  the  ability  to  point  at  the 
current  version  of  a  node.  But  this  is  different 
from  the  "full"  versioning  mechanism  that  we 
would  like  to  provide.  Another  system  that  is  quite 
interesting  is  the  PIE  system  from  Xerox. 
Although  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  general 
hypertext  system,  but  a  program  development 
environment  for  SmallTalk,  PIE  is  nevertheless 
widely  referenced  in  hypertext  literature  because 
some  of  its  concepts  are  relevant  to  hypertext 
systems  in  general.  It  supports  layers  grouped  into 
contexts.  When  a  context  is  modified,  PIE  creates 
a  new  layer,  We  do  not  consider  this  approach  as 
versioning  control. 
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The  problem  of  providing  different  views  of 
the  hypertext  network  was  also  addressed  in  the 
design  of  the  Intermedia  system  ([11]).  Intermedia 
allows  the  user  to  collect  all  the  links  defining  a 
particular  view  in  a  web.  Webs  are  sets  of  links 
that  connect  the  various  nodes,  that  are  accessed 
by  the  user.  We  can  thus  construct  versions  of  the 
network  topology  by  using  different  webs.  This, 
along  with  a  linear  versioning  of  the  nodes 
themselves,  gives  the  user  a  basic  and  simple 
versioning  capability. 

The  HyperPATH/02  system  ([2])  contains 
persistence  features,  but  handles  persistence  in  a 
completely  different  way  without  versioning 
support.  Interesting  models,  such  as  the  HM  data 
model  ([17]),  HAM  ([4])  and  the  model  presented 
in  [15],  do  not  give  any  clue  for  versioning. 

The  "New  hypermedia  data  model",  presented 
in  [15],  mentions  persistence  as  a  basic  aim  of  its 
design  but  it  gives  a  different  meaning  of 
persistence  instead  of  the  original  one  presented  in 
[8]. 

Ail  the  systems  described  above,  support 
access  to  older  versions  of  the  system,  but  only  the 
modification  of  the  most  recent  is  available.  Our 
model  supports  versioning  in  a  way  that  the 
modification  of  any  version  of  the  system  is  also 
available. 

This  paper  is  organised  as  follows.  Section  3 
gives  a  short  description  of  the  PH  data  model. 
Section  4  contains  examples  of  the  way  queries 
can  be  handled  and  we  point  out  the  differences 
among  PH  model  and  other  models.  Next,  in 
section  5  we  propose  areas  where  the  use  of  the 
proposed  model  could  make  a  hypertext  system 
more  useful. 

3.         The  Data  Model 

The  data  model  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  a  hypertext  system.  It  is  an  abstraction 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  hypertext  system 
and  it  gives  a  schematic  representation  ([19])  of 
the  basic  operations  supported. 

The  main  goal  of  PH  model  is  to  maintain  the 
history  of  data.  This  means  that  the  PH  model 
preserves  all  the  states  of  a  system,  from  the 
moment  it  started  its  operation.  This  feature  is 
quite  significant  for  many  applications  (e.g. 
accessing  different  releases  of  software  packages, 
providing  backup  facilities,  estimating  previously 
done  work  etc.).  This  can  be  seen  as  a  simple 
operation  of  versioning,  as  this  is  used  in  many 
hypertext  systems.  The  basic  difference  between 
the  model  described  here  and  other  existing 
hypertext  systems  is  that  the  PH  model  is  based  on 
a  fully  persistent  data  model.  Persistence 
guarantees  efficient  time  and  space  requirements 
in  every  operation.  The  space  required  to  store  all 
versions  of  the  model  is  linear  (in  terms  of  the 
number  of  the  stored  nodes)  and  the  worst-case 
time  for  access  to  any  version  is  0(1)  per  access 
step.  Moreover  update  operations  can  be  done  in 
every  version  of  the  model. 


The  PH  data  model  consists  of  a  set  of  nodes 
and  a  set  of  links.  These  two  sets  are  combined 
together  in  such  a  way  that  a  non-linear  graph  is 
created.  Every  node  of  the  graph  contains  an 
elementary  piece  of  information.  This  information 
could  be  a  single  frame,  consisting  of  pure  text, 
pictures  or  text  and  pictures  together. 

The  links  are  used  to  connect  the  nodes  with 
each  other.  They  also  contain  information  about 
the  content  of  the  nodes  they  connect.  This  means 
that  the  links  have  some  kind  of  internal  structure. 
We  can  move  from  a  node  A  to  a  node  B  through 
a  link  and  vice  versa,  meaning  that  the  connection 
between  two  nodes  is  bi-directional. 

Depending  on  the  kind  of  connected  nodes, 
two  different  types  of  links  are  used.  These  are: 
•  Persistent  links:  they  are  general  purpose 
links  that  are  used  to  connect  the  nodes  of 
the  graph.  These  are  the  basic  links  of  the 
graph  and  have  internal  structure.  They  carry 
information  about  the  nodes.  This 
information  is  separated  into  four  different 
categories,  which  are: 

i)       authority/access  permission 
ii)      aggregation 
iii)     version  number 
iv)     deletion/update  mark 
The  first  field  contains  information  about 
the  different  access  modes  of  a  frame.   It 
describes  whether  a  node  can  be  written, 
deleted  or  even  read. 

The  aggregation  field  is  filled  only  when 
the  connected  nodes  are  to  be  used  as  a 
generalised  node.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then 
the  field  is  left  empty.  Due  to  the  aggregation 
property,  the  nodes  linked  together  as 
aggregated,  compose  a  set,  which  is  treated 
as  a  single  "super"  node  (e.g.  this  is  the  case 
of  a  whole  chapter,  distributed  among 
different  nodes).  This  notion  makes  use  of 
the  hierarchical  structure  of  hypertext 
systems  and  leads  to  a  more  strictly 
hierarchically  organised  system.  The  basic 
advantage  of  aggregated  nodes  is  that  they 
provide  access  to  data  to  different  users  with 
different  levels  of  abstraction  ([16]). 

The  third  field  denotes  the  number  of  the 
version,  in  which  the  node  was  created  or  a 
crucial  change  in  the  state  of  the  system 
happened.  This  number  is  not  unique 
because  the  connected  nodes  may  appear  in 
more  than  one  versions  of  the  system.  More 
details  of  these  notions  can  be  found  below. 
Version  numbers  are  kept  in  memory  in  a 
way  that  allows  quick  access  and  search. 
This  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

Deletion/update  marks  are  used  as 
semaphores  to  denote  whether  a  node  is 
deleted  (or  updated)  or  not.  In  case  the 
content  of  a  node  has  changed,  this  field  (on 
every  link  that  leads  to  this  node)  is  set  and 
contains  the  number  of  the  latest  version  the 
node  was  part  of  The  use  of  this  field  is  to 
inform  the  system  whether  the  accessed  link 
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leads  to  a  node  contained  in  the  current 
version  or  the  node  has  been  updated  in  an 
older  one.  More  details  are  listed  in  the  next 
section. 
•  Version  links:  these  links  are  used  to 
connect  together  different  versions  of  the 
same  node.  More  precisely,  they  are  plain 
pointers  with  simple  internal  structure.  They 
contain  only  the  version  number  of  the  frame 
they  are  linked  to. 

4.         Queries  in  the  PH  Data  Model 

In  this  section  we  explain  the  way  the  model 
handles  insert  and  delete  operations,  giving 
schematic  diagrams,  wherever  they  are  needed. 

In  Figure  1  appears  a  snapshot  of  the  graph. 
For  convenience  we  write  on  the  links  only  the 
version  number.  In  this  example  only  one  version 
exists,  version  1. 


Persistent  Links: 
Figure  1 :  A  simple  hypertext  graph 

Consider  now  that  we  access  node  F  and 
modify  the  frame  stored  there.  In  this  case  a  new 
node  F'  is  created.  This  node  contains  the  new 
modified  data  of  node  F.  The  node  F'  is  connected 
with  node  F  (old  version  of  the  frame)  through  a 
version  link.  Moreover  it  is  connected  with  all  the 
nodes  that  node  F  is  connected,  through  persistent 
links.  These  new  persistent  links  are  assigned  to  a 
new  version  number.  If  the  old  version  was 
version  n,  then  the  new  version  number  is  n+1. 
The  "update  mark"  field  of  the  links  used  to 
connect  node  F  with  the  rest  of  the  graph,  is  now 
marked  as  updated.  The  field's  value  is  the  number 
of  the  version,  when  the  update  has  occurred  (e.g. 
n).  The  rest  links  of  the  graph  are  not  influenced. 

The  new  form  of  the  graph  is  shown  in  Figure 
2.  The  links  that  connect  node  F  with  B,  C  and  E 
contain  an  asterisk,  meaning  that  the  node  had 
been  updated,  and  a  number  indicating  the  last 
version  when  the  link  was  used. 


Persistent  Links: 
Version  Links:        _  _ 

Figure  2:  A  hypertext  graph  with  two 
versions 

Assume  that  a  change  occurs  in  node  C  in 
version  1  of  the  model.  Using  the  same  procedure 
as  before  a  new  node  C  is  created  and  the  proper 
links  connect  the  new  node  C  with  the  nodes 
connected  with  node  C,  that  is  nodes  B,  F  and  D 
(Figure  3). 


Persistent  Links; 
Version  Links:       _    _ 

Figure  3:  A  graph  with  three  versions 
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A  problem  that  has  to  be  solved  in  maintaining 
the  history  of  the  system  is  the  non-linear  ordering 
of  the  version  numbers.  For  example,  in  Figure  3, 
version  3  is  created  from  version  1  and  although 
the  order  2  less  than  3  stands  for  the  numbers  2 
and  3.  the  same  does  not  stand  for  version  2  and 
version  3  (actually  they  are  independent  from  each 
other). 

This  partial  ordering  is  defined  by  a  rooted 
version  tree,  whose  nodes  are  versions  (1  through 
maximum  number  of  versions)  with  version  /  the 
parent  of  version  j  if  version  j  is  obtained  by 
updating  version  i.  Version  1  is  the  root  of  the 
version  tree.  The  sequences  of  updates  giving  rise 
to  version  /  corresponds  to  the  path  in  the  version 
tree  from  the  root  to  /.  The  version  tree  for  Figure 
3  is  presented  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4:  The  version  tree  of  the  graph  of 
Figure  3. 

A  more  complicated  example  is  presented  in 
^Figure  5.  Figure  6  contains  the  version  tree  of  the 
model  in  Figure  5. 


Persistent  Links: 
Version  Links: 


Figure  6:  The  version  tree  of  the  graph  of 
Figure  5 


Figure  5:  A  more  complicated  example 

In  contrast  to  the  model's  complexity,  the 
traversal  of  the  network  is  quite  simple.  It  actually 
follows  the  principles  carried  in  current  practise 
([10],  [20],  [16])  enhanced  with  the  special  use  of 
version  tree. 

From  the  moment  a  user  has  chosen  the 
version  he  is  interested  in,  the  model  can  control 
the  navigation  between  the  nodes  of  the  chosen 
version.  By  this  we  mean  that  a  user  is  traversing 
only  through  nodes  of  the  desired  version,  unless 
he  wants  something  different. 

In  case  a  user  is  traversing  a  version,  then  he 
can  only  access  nodes,  connected  with  the  current 
node,  through  links  with  version  number  equal  or 


"less"  than  n.  This  ordering  is  defined  by  a 
preorder  traversal  of  the  version  tree.  These  links 
should  not  be  marked  as  updated.  If  there  is  an 
update  mark  on  the  link,  .then,  if  the  number 
assigned  to  the  mark  is  "less"  than  the  current 
version  number,  the  link  is  not  available  to  the 
user.  Otherwise  (in  case  of  equal  or  "greater")  the 
node  is  part  of  the  version  and  the  link  is  usable 
by  the  system.  Links  with  version  number 
"greater"  than  n  are  not  traversed,  as  they  lead  to  a 
node  belonging  in  a  later  version  than  the  current 
one. 

Consider  again  Figure  2.   In  version  2,  the 
accessible  links  are  the  AB,  EC,  CD,  BF'.  CF', 
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EF'.  The  BF,  EF,  CF  links  are  not  available, 
because  they  have  an  update  mark  with  number  1 
("less"  than  2),  In  version  1 ,  links  EF',  BF',  CF' 
are  not  accessible,  because  their  version  number  is 
2  ("greater"  than  1).  All  other  links  are  part  of 
version  1  (even  the  marked  links  are  part  of  this 
version  since  the  mark  is  equal  to  1). 

Here  we  should  refer  to  the  way  we  handle 
deletions.  We  do  not  allow  the  destruction  of  a 
node,  because  this  would  cause  a  version  to  be 
lost.  When  a  user  selects  a  node  to  be  deleted,  then 
the  current  version  number  is  increased.  The  links 
that  were  used  to  connect  the  deleted  node  with 
the  other  nodes  are  marked  as  deleted.  This  means 
that  the  "deletion/update  mark"  field  is  set  and  is 
assigned  the  value  of  the  latest  version,  the  node 
appeared.  The  way  we  handle  a  deleted  node,  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  updated  node, 

4.1  An  Abstract  Analysis  of  the  Performance 

Let  us  now  compare  the  PH  model  with  the 
data  models  used  by  other  systems.  We  will  also 
describe  the  possibilities  that  our  model  offers. 

Till  now  existing  systems  used  two  different 
ways  to  manipulate  versioning.  The  one  was  to 
have  no  versioning.  The  other  way  was  to  keep  the 
different  versions  of  a  frame  inside  the  same  node 
([17]).  The  user  can  access  the  most  recent  version 
of  a  frame  and  then  he  would  search  the  frames  of 
the  node  internally,  in  order  to  find  any  version  he 
wants. 

Studying  this  solution,  we  can  say  that  it  gives 
an  answer  to  some  problems,  but  this  is  not 
enough.  There  is  a  lack  of  an  efficient  way  to 
answer  queries  of  the  form: 

"Transform  all  the  boldface  characters  to 
italics  in  the  X  version  of  the  document 
stored  in  the  system  ([9],[12])" 
where  X  is  a  version  older  than  the  current  one. 

In  this  case,  the  user  should  visit  every  node  of 
the  graph,  find  the  frame  that  corresponds  to  the 
desired  version  and  then  make  the  changes  he 
wants.  This  resides  in  the  following  problem:  since 
every  frame  can  be  updated  separately,  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  version  numbers  of  the  frames  are 
inconsistent.  So  the  user  should  use  his  instinct  to 
find  the  right  frames.  This  resides  to  a  serious  lack 
of  system's  reliability. 

With  the  model  we  present  here,  we  give  a 
different  solution  to  this  problem.  This  solution 
does  not  require  the  direct  co-operation  of  the 
user.  Since  a  user  has  chosen  the  version  he  wants 
to  access,  then  the  persistent  links  lead  him 
immediately  to  the  corresponding  version  of  each 
frame.  This  is  done  using  the  algorithm  described 
above,  That  means  that  any  system,  using  the  PH 
model,  has  the  ability  to  distinguish  among 
different  states  (versions)  of  the  system.  //  actually 
provides  a  general  view  of  every  individual 
version  of  its  states,  supporting  the  handling  of 
every  version,  as  an  entity. 

We  should  also  notice  that  the  ability  to 
navigate  through  all  or  some  versions  of  a  specific 


frame  is  not  restricted.  The  version  links  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Here,  we  would  like  to  present  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  model, 
concerning  the  usage  of  time  and  space. 

The  needs  of  space,  compared  to  these  of  the 
solution  used  by  other  systems  (multiple  versions 
stored  in  the  same  node),  are  slightly  worst.  This 
is  due  to  the  existence  of  more  links.  But  the  space 
consumed  by  these  links  is  not  crucial.  If  the  space 
used  by  the  first  solution  is  0(n),  where  n  is  the 
number  of  the  nodes,  in  our  solution  this  relation 
is  not  changed,  because  the  number  of  the 
additional  links  is  proportional  to  n.  So  the  used 
space  is  also  0(n).  Another  reason,  that 
contributes  to  keep  the  space  bound  in  0(n),  is  the 
fact  that  we  allow  a  finite  number  of  versions  in 
the  system.  This  number  can  be  as  large  as  we 
desire,  but  it  should  always  be  limited.  A  formal 
proof  of  these  remarks  follows  from  the  proves  of 
the  time  and  space  requirements  of  persistent  data 
structures  presented  in  [8], 

The  contribution  of  the  theory  of  persistence  is 
significant.  If  someone  would  like  to  save  the 
history  of  a  system,  without  using  persistency's 
concepts,  he  would  probably  end  up  in  the 
versioning  control  supported  by  other  commercial 
systems.  If  he  would  like  to  enhance  the  system 
with  the  ability  to  update  any  version,  he  would 
acmally  end  up  in  a  system  that  keeps  a  complete 
copy  of  the  structure  for  every  instant  (version)  of 
the  network.  This  resides  in  an  exponential  space 
cost.  Persistence  provides  a  space-reduction 
mechanism  that  allows  every  version  to  be  saved 
on  the  original  graph.  This  has  a  space  cost 
approximately  equal  to  the  space  required  by  only 
one  version  (which  is  always  equal  to  0(n)). 

5.         Areas  of  Interest 

Research  areas  are  special  areas,  where  a 
system  supporting  full  versioning  would  be  of 
great  importance.  Most  scientists  and  researchers 
use  common  notebook  features  to  collect  the 
results  of  their  work.  The  use  of  computer  systems 
has  given  them  efficient  ways  to  organise  the 
results  of  their  work.  Anyway  the  nature  of 
scientific  research  requires  back-tracking 
mechanisms,  so  that  the  researchers  can  easily 
review  and  correct  previously  done  work.  Old 
considerations  should  be  re-evaluated  and  newly 
made  observations  should  be  added.  The  proposed 
model  is  intending  to  cover  this  need. 

PH  model,  enhanced  with  persistent  concepts, 
provides  a  very  powerful  backtracking  mechanism. 
Any  scientist-researcher  can  locate  any  previous 
version  of  his  work.  This  version  can  be  taken  as  a 
basis  to  develop  a  different  course  in  his  research. 
Updating  features  in  the  history  of  the  data  give 
researchers  the  ability  to  make  a  new  version,  with 
new  considerations  of  their  research's  course.  The 
ability  to  navigate  through  different  versions  of  the 
same  piece  of  data  gives  researchers  the  chance  to 
estimate  previous  done  work  and  locate  possible 
mistakes. 
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Let's  give  two  more  examples  for  the  use  of  a 
fully  versioning  support  system.  Assume  that  we 
want  to  have  a  hypertext  system  with  historical 
data  from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
till  now.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person  interested  for 
every  event  before  the  First  World  War  would 
make  a  network  with  the  available  information. 
Another  person  interested  in  the  music  history  of 
20th  century  would  do  the  same!  Many  of  the  data 
of  both  networks  are  the  same,  but  only  the 
organisation  and  the  annotations  would  be 
different.  A  flexible  hypertext  system  should  be 
able  to  handle  both  cases,  allowing  the  users  to 
follow  any  of  these  networks. 

With  a  similar  way,  assume  that  we  have  the 
documentation  or  the  source  code  of  a  software 
product  in  a  hypertext  system.  A  part  of  this  code 
is  dependable  of  the  environment  the  code  runs 
(VAX/VMS,  UNIX  etc.).  But  a  large  part  of  the 
code  may  be  the  same  for  any  environment.  An 
efficient  hypertext  system  should  allow  a  user  to 
follow  both  versions  or  remain  in  a  desired  one,  or 
follow  arbitrary  one  after  the  other.  The  PH  data 
model  guarantees  the  ability  to  do  this  with  the 
minimum  space  and  time  cost. 

6.         Conclusion 

Many  systems  are  trying  to  enhance  hypertext 
with  versioning.  Although  the  support  of  viewing 
any  version  of  a  system  seems  very  common  in 
commercial  systems,  the  maintenance  and  update 
of  system's  history  seems  to  be  time  and  space 
consuming.  The  PH  data  model,  using  persistent 
issues,  can  reduce  the  time  and  space  required  for 
this  purpose.  This  work  is  a  first  approach  in  using 
persistence  for  versioning  in  hypertext.  A  few 
modifications  should  be  done  in  order  to  reduce 
the  complexity  of  the  model.  This  is  definitely  a 
part  of  our  future  work.  But  a  major  part  of  our 
work  has  to  do  with  the  implementation  of  this 
model  and  the  actual  testing  in  real  life  conditions. 
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Abstract 

The  creation  and  maintenance  of  documents  which 
are  to  be  used  in  multiple  modes,  including  printed 
texts,  on-line  documents,  and  hypertext,  poses  ad- 
ditional challenges  for  an  author.  This  paper  shows 
how,  by  the  use  of  the  markup  language  Setext,  and 
appropriate  tools,  this  effort  can  be  reduced.  The  de- 
velopment and  usage  of  documentation  tools  based 
on  Setext,  and  in  particular  the  creation  of  the  Se- 
text21atex  conversion  tool  is  discussed  in  some  detail. 
Keywords:  hypertext,  document  maintenance, 
markup  languages 

Introduction 

Interest  in  electronic  document  distribution  systems 
and  hypertext  systems  has  increased  considerably 
in  recent  years,  and  many  documents  are  now  dis- 
tributed using  a  variety  of  methods  such  as  Gopher, 
World  Wide  Web  (WWW),  ftp,  or  as  files  in  a  local 
file  system.  The  format  of  the  distributed  documents 
may  be  various,  including  ASCII  text,  PostScript  or 
.dvi  files  for  printing  and  screen  display,  or  as  hyper- 
text documents  including  embedded  links.  A  com- 
mon form  of  hypertext  distribution  is  by  files  contain- 
ing HTML  (HyperText  Markup  Language)  markup. 

A  motivation  for  the  work  described  here  is  to 
simplify  the  writer's  work  when  creating  documents 
which  are  to  be  used  in  more  than  one  of  the  text 
modes  discussed  above.  This  has  been  achieved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  markup  language,  Setext,  de- 
signed and  developed  by  Feldman  (1992),  and  by  the 
use  of  tools  for  processing  marked  up  text.  Several 
tools  have  been  developed,  including  the  Setext21atex 
tool  which  converts  Setext  to  lATgX(Lamport  1986), 
and  which  is  one  of  the  major  themes  of  this  paper. 

A  further  motivation  is  to  remove  the  need  for  writ- 
ers developing  hypertext  for  WWW  to  use  relatively 
complex  markup  languages,  such  as  HTML,  which 
obscure  the  text,  and  distract  the  writer. 


Incidental  side  eflFects  of  the  work  discussed  here 
are  that  a  means  of  indexing  documents  easily,  for 
both  hypertext  and  printed  documentation,  has  been 
developed. 


The  author's  role 


A  writer's  primary  role  should  be  to  have  ideas,  struc- 
ture them,  and  to  express  them  in  language.  Pro- 
ducing text  is  necessary,  though  can  be  delegated  to 
others.  Many  modern  writers  also  produce  their  own 
texts,  using  computer  technology.  This  may  require 
them  to  type,  edit,  typeset,  illustrate,  print  and  pub- 
lish their  work.  Publishing  may  simply  mean  making 
one  or  more  files  available  to  the  intended  readership 
over  an  electronic  network. 

Readers  may  like  to  have  a  document  available 
in  several  forms  -  for  example  some  readers  prefer 
ASCII  text  files,  often  because  these  are  easy  to  trans- 
mit in  electronic  mail,  while  others  will  have  access 
to  hypertext  browsers,  and  may  prefer  to  use  search- 
able hypertext.  Some  readers  may  like  to  read  well 
laid  out  text  on  the  screen,  while  others  may  prefer 
to  print  the  text,  and  read  it  conventionally.  Figure  1 
illustrates  the  modes  which  readers  might  expect  to 
be  made  available  for  these  different  purposes. 

Creating  documents  to  satisfy  each  of  these  reader 
requirements  increases  the  work  of  the  author  or  pub- 
lisher, and  if  document  distribution  is  implemented 
by  the  author,  this  distracts  from  the  primary  roles 
discussed. 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  authoring  tasks  are 
to  be  found  in  Brockmann  (1990),  and  readers'  views 
are  in  Nielsen  (1990).  Useful  practical  applications  of 
presenting  texts  as  hyperdocuments  are  given  by  De- 
lany  k  Landow  (1991),  with  technical  aspects  covered 
by  Rada  (1991). 
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DVI  format) 


Images  and 
other  files 


HTML  hypertext 
files 


r 


Printed   texts 


Figure  1:  Document  modes. 

Solving   the   multi-mode  prob- 
.  lem 

Ideally  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  developing  doc- 
uments for  distribution  in  multiple  modes,  is  to  use 
a  single  source  form  for  documents,  and  to  create  all 
the  other  forms  from  this  source. 

This  desire  to  handle  several  output  forms  from 
a  single  input  document  has  led  to  the  development 
of  systems  such  as  Texinfo,  and  the  latex2html  tool 
produced  by  Drakos(1993,1994a,1994b). 

However,  a  difficulty  with  these  solutions  to  the 
problem  is  that  they  require  the  author  to  learn  a 
complex  markup  language.  Where  there  is  a  need  for 
intricate  markup,  as  with  mathematical  articles,  this 
will  be  tolerated  by  the  author,  but  in  many  situa- 
tions what  is  required  is  text  which  is  well  laid  out, 
but  which  does  not  require  the  author  to  perform  de- 
tailed type  setting. 

Setext 

The  Setext  markup  language  allows  a  writer  to  gen- 
erate text  which  is  both  readable  in  its  ASCII  source 
form,  and  which  can  be  converted  to  other  forms, 
such  as  PostScript  for  printing,  or  to  HTML  for  dis- 
tribution over  WWW. 

It  is  simpler  to  use  than  WT-^,  although  without 
the  fine  control  possible  with  that  language,  and  the 
source  text  is  much  more  readable. 

Other  means  of  text  development  include  generat- 
ing HTML  using  WYSIWYG  editors,  which  are  now 
becoming  more  common,  and  using  word  processors 
together  with  appropriate  filters  for  converting  the 
generated  text  into  HTML  format. 


The  use  of  Setext  overcomes  most  of  the  problems 
discussed,  and  is  truly  multi-mode,  although  at  the 
present  it  does  not  support  mathematics  typesetting 
well.  Further,  the  additional  time  required  to  learn, 
and  also  to  support  the  multiple  modes  of  document 
in  the  generation  process,  is  a  relatively  small  over- 
head, when  compared  with  other  systems. 

Basic  Setext 

The  following  table  gives  a  brief  introduction  to  Se- 
text covering  the  essential  features,  mostly  by  exam- 
ple: 


CORE  SETEXT  FEATURES 

+++++++++++++++++++++ 

CONSTRAINTS 

< 68  or  fewer > 

Lines  of  text  should  not 
exceed  68  characters. 
HIGHLIGHTS  (only  apply  in  flowing  text) 
Bold        Underlined     Italic 
**Bold**     .Underlined.   "Italic" 
**Bold  words**  _Underlined_words_  - 
QUOTED  TEXT  (written  by  another  author) 

is  introduced  by  a  >  in  the  first  column: 

>  This  section  of  text  is  quoted 

>  and  this  is  a  quote  continuation. 
FLOWING  TEXT 

has  exactly  2  space  characters 
at  the  start  of  each  line. 
Lines  of  flowing  text  are  joined, 
then  word  wrapped. 
PRE-FORMATTED  TEXT 

Text  which  does  conform  to  any  other 
rule  is  pre-formatted,  and  should  be 
laid  out  exactly  as  in  the  source  file. 
COMMENTS 

.  .  this  is  a  conmient  -  conmient  lines 
..  begin  with  two  periods. 
. .  Some  browsers  may  use  comments 
. .  as  directives . 


BULLETS 


*  This  is  item  1 

*  This  is  item  2  - 

asterisk  is  in  column  1 


HEADERS 


Main  Header 


Section  text 


Sub  header 
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The  underlining  ol  headers 
should  start  in  column  1 
HYPERTEXT  LINKS 

In  flowing  text,  links,  lor 
hypertext_anchors_  are 
indicated  by  a  trailing  underline, 
and  matched  up  with 
special  directives,  as  in: 
. .  .links  FILE 
..  .anchor  http://anchor.url 

In  the  directive  line,  each  link  is 
matched  with  a  leading  underline, 
and  the  hypertext  link  is  to  the 
file  or  URL  specified. 
END  OF  SECTION 

The  end  of  a  section  is  denoted 

by  $$  starting  in  column  1 
END  OF  SETEXT 

A  comment  with  no  text  terminates 

the  Setext,  as  in: 


Text  Example  in  Setext 

This  is  an  example  of  text  written 
using  Setext.,  a  simple  markup 
language.  It  includes  both 
♦♦hypertext  links**  and 
.other. emphasised.words., 
which  may  be  rendered  in  "italics". 
Besides  this,  the  markup  supports 
outlining,  by  means  of 

*  Section  headings 

*  bullet  points 

Preformatted  text  is  supported 
as  in  this  section 
here 

>  and  quotations  have  their 

>  own  style  too,  shown  here 

>  with  a  leading  >  in  column  1 . 

. .  .Setext  URL-to-Setext-description 


This  is  the  end 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


Figure  2;  A  short  Setext  example 


ADDITIONAL  FEATURES  OF  Setext2Latex 


TYPEWRITER  MODE  (flowing  text  only) 
++  typewriter  text  ++  Same  font  as 

Preformatted 
text 


CITATIONS 

..  .citationlabel  cite:  Citeref erences 


DESCRIPTION  LISTS 
+  Description 

Body  of  description  -  start 
of  description  list  indicated 
by  +  in  column  1 


Further  information  on  Setext  is  given  in  Martland 
(1994). 


Text  examples 


INDEX  SUPPORT  (flowing  text) 

=index=words=  words  to  be 

indexed 
==Capitalised==         Capitalised 

index  words 

IMAGE  SUPPORT  (for  hypertext)  ,    , 


This  section  seeks  to  justify,  by  example,  the  benefits 
to  the  writer  of  using  Setext  for  document  creation. 

Three  versions  of  the  same  short  piece  of  text  will 
be  given,  which  should  demonstrate  the  relative  ease 
of  use  of  text  in  Setext  form.  The  first  of  these  (Figure 
2)  is  also  shown  in  its  rendered  form  (Figure  3)  -  the 


image     .imagelabel       URL  of  image  file 


results  for  the  other  two  (Figures  4  and  5)  are  similar. 


FIGURE  SUPPORT  (for  printed  documents) 
. .  figure  _f igurelabel  File  Caption 


An  argument  can  be  made  that  the  Setext  example 
is  clearer  for  the  reader  than  the  other  two,  and  since 
writers  also  read  their. own  texts,  this  should  also  help 
writers.  The  relative  advantages  of  the  three  mark  up 
forms  will  be  shown  in  the  next  sections. 
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Text  Example  in  Setext 

This  is  an  example  of  text  written  using 
Setext,  a  simple  markup  language.  It  in- 
cludes both  hypertext  links  and  other 
emphasised  words,  which  may  be  rendered 
in  italics.  Besides  this,  the  markup  sup- 
ports outlining,  by  means  of 

•  Section  headings 

•  bullet  points 


Preformatted  text  is  supported 

as  in  this  section 
here 

and  quotations  have  their 
own  style  too,  shown  here 
with  a  leading  >  in  column  1 . 

Figure  3:  Printed  version  of  Setext  exam- 
ple 


\section-[Text  Example  in  \LaTeX{}} 

This  is  an  example  of  text  written 
using 
\htmladdnormallink<\LaTeX{> , 

URL-to-Latex-description>  a  very 
useful  markup  language.   It 
includes  both  {Xbf  hypertext  links} 
and  -CXem  other  emphasised  words}, 
which  may  be  rendered  in 
{\em  italics}.   Besides  this,  the 
markup  supports 
\begin-{  itemize} 
\item      Section  headings 
\item       bullet  points 
\end{itemize} 
\begin{verbat  im} 

Preformatted  text  is  supported 
as  in  this  section 
here 

\end{ verbatim} 

\begin{quote} 
and  quotations  have  their  own  style  too, 
shown  here  with  their  own  enviroiunent 
delimiters 
\end{quote} 


<hl>  Text  Example  in  HTML  </hl> 

This  is  an  example  of  text  written 

using 

<a  href  =  "URL-to-HTML-description"> 

HTML  </a>,  a  markup  language  used 

with  the  World  Wide  Web.   It 

includes  both  <b>  hypertext  links</b> 

and  <u>  other  emphasised  words</u>, 

which  may  be  rendered  in 

<i>italics</i>.  Besides  this,  the 

markup  supports 

<ul> 

<li>  Section  headings 

<li>  bullet  points 

</ul> 

<pre> 

Preformatted  text  is  supported 
as  in  this  section 
here 
</pre> 
<quote>  and  quotations  have  their 

own  style  too,  shown  here  with  its 

own  HTML  tags. 
</quote> 


Figure  5:  HTML  example 


Figure  4:  lATgX  example 
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Relative  Advantages 


The  relative  advantages  of  the  markup  languages  are 
shown  below: 


Setext:   Easy  to  learn 
Easy  to  read 
Easy  to  write 
Supports  large  documents 
Indirect  hypertext  support 

Latex:   Good  maths  support 
Tables  supported 
International  character  set 
Fine  control  of  layout 
Indirect  hypertext  support 
Stable 
Widely  used  and  available 

HTML:    Direct  support  lor  WWW 

International  character  set 
Available,  and  very  widely  used 
Satisfactory  graphics  support 


Relative  Disadvantages 


The  relative  disadvantages  of  the  three  markup  lan- 
guages are  shown  below: 


Setext:      No  mathematics  support 

Not  widely  known,   available 

No  line  layout  control 

Evolving 

Limited  support  lor  graphics 

Latex:        Readability  ol  marked  up  text 
Learning  commands 
Awkward  support  lor  graphics 


HTML:  Readability  ol  marked  up  text 

Learning  commands 
No  line  layout  control 
Large  documents  dillicult  to 
handle 

We  need  to  remember  that  in  the  future  most  com- 
puter users  will  not  expect  to  have  to  be  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  computer  systems  in  order  to  use 
them,  thus  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many  users 
would  prefer  to  use  a  simple  markup  language  such 
as  Setext,  or  to  use  a  WYSIWYG  tool,  or  to  use  a 
word  processing  package  which  they  know,  together 
with  appropriate  hypertext  tools,  in  order  to  create 
printed  documents  and  hypertext. 

Balanced  against  this,  writers  will  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  create  usable  texts,  and  this  will  sometimes 
mean  that  writers  will  have  to  use  more  complex  tools 
for  certain  applications.  Nevertheless,  many  writ- 
ers will  find  that  producing  documents  using  Setext 
should  make  the  writing  and  maintenance  task  easier. 

WYSIWYG  tools 

Several  workers  are  developing  tools  which  provide 
WYSIWYG  editing.  At  the  present  time,  many  of 
these  tools  are  not  so  easy  to  use  as  they  could  be,  and 
if  generation  of  WWW  hypertext  is  the  goal,  many 
of  them  require  the  writer  to  be  aware  of  HTML  con- 
structs. Further,  many  of  these  tools  are  too  spe- 
cific to  hypertext  generation  for  WWW,  and  do  not 
address  the  problem  of  producing  printed  and  hy- 
pertext documents  from  the  same  source.  There  is 
however,  no  obvious  reason  why  a  good  WYSIWYG 
tool  should  not  be  developed,  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly provide  strong  competition  for  Setext.  Such 
a  tool  would  need  to  have  a  standard  representation 
for  text,  and  would  also  need  to  maintain  information 
about  the  printed  appearance  of  the  text.  WYSI- 
WYG tools  take  a  different  route  to  the  production 
of  documents,  which  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  as 
effective  eis  the  use  of  Setext  proposed  here  -  however 
there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  such  tools 
could  not  coexist  with  Setext,  and  indeed  Setext  pro- 
duction itself  could  benefit  from  the  use  of  WYSI- 
WYG editing  tools.  At  present  this  is  only  hinted  at 
with  the  browser  tool  Easy  View  developed  by  Eyler 
(1993),  which  is  read  only. 

At  present,  many  hypertext  authors  are  writing  di- 
rectly in  HTML  -  this  is  the  hypertext  equivalent 
of  programmers  writing  in  assembler  code  -  HTML 
is  usable,  but  it  is  an  awkwardly  inappropriate  lan- 
guage for  writers  to  work  in,   though  this  is  often 
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denied  by  computer  literates  who  don't  appear  to 
understand  the  problems  faced  by  others  less  fas- 
cinated by  the  workings  of  computer  systems  than 
themselves.  Sometimes  HTML  allows  greater  control 
over  the  text,  and  where  visual  impact  is  required, 
the  use  of  image  files  embedded  into  the  text  may  be 
achieved  effectively  by  the  use  of  HTML.  Such  cus- 
tomized texts  are  appropriate  for  front  pages,  where 
striking  appearance  may  be  important,  but  for  many 
documents  which  may  be  accessed  from  such  front 
pages,  more  conventional  text,  with  relatively  few  il- 
lustrations, may  be  more  usual,  and  this  will  be  eas- 
ier to  create  and  maintain  by  the  use  of  tools  such 
as  Setext21atex  or  latex2html,  and  there  will  almost 
certainly  be  a  productivity  gain  in  the  use  of  such 
tools  for  text  production. 


i 


Setext 


Setext2latex 


J    Latex 


Latex 


I 


dvi2ps 


Latex2html 


T 


dvi  HTML 

(directory  files) 


PostScript 


Figure  6:  Setext  dataflow. 


Setext  2  latex 

Setext21atex,  or  s21  is  a  tool  which  converts  from  Se- 
text to  lATgX.  This  allows  a  writer  to  generate  text 
simply,  and  then  prepare  it  for  on-line  display  or 
printing. 

Writers  who  wish  to  use  the  full  power  of  MgX 
may  not  wish  to  use  Setext,  although  it  is  useful  for 
obtaining  draft  versions  of  MgX  marked  up  files,  but 
many  writers  should  find  that  working  wholly  in  Se- 
text is  much  simpler  because  of  the  use  of  the  visually 
meaningful  or  unobtrusive  mark  up  tags.  A  further 
advantage  of  using  Setext  is  that  Setext21atex  almost 
always  generates  valid  lATgX,  thus  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  "debug"  the  I^TgX  source. 

By  using  Drakos'  latex2html  tool,  the  generated 
I^TgX  can  be  converted  to  HTML,  and  this  allows 
writers  to  generate  hypertext. 

Figure  6  shows  the  file  types  supported  by  the  com- 
bination of  Setext21atex  and  latex2html. 

An  alternative  tool  developed  by  Sanders  (1993) 
allows  direct  conversion  of  Setext  to  HTML.  This  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity,  but  does  not  provide  such 
a  comprehensive  level  of  support  for  the  writer. 

Setext21atex  provides  most  of  the  facilities  of  the 
"core"  Setext  language,  and  in  addition  also  provides 
support  for: 

•  specialized  document  types 

•  inclusion  of  pictures  and  images  in  hypertext 

•  inclusion  of  figures  in  printed  text 

•  index  generation  (automatic  in  hypertext) 

•  limited  access  to  IWgX  commands 


•  extended  footnotes 

•  automatic  conversion  of  network  addresses 

Specialized  documents  include  journal  articles  or 
reports,  and  letters,  and  can  easily  be  extended  to 
memos,  faxes  and  other  commonly  used  document 
types.  For  printed  documents  it  is  also  possible  to 
maintain  limited  control  over  font  size  and  line  spac- 
ing, and  two  column  mode  is  also  supported. 

If  documents  can  be  written  wholly  in  Setext,  then 
maintenance  is  eased  considerably.  This  is  not  always 
possible,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  direct  use 
of  WT^X  features.  If  this  can  be  done  without  having 
to  make  the  I^T^X  source  the  primary  source,  this 
will  be  beneficial,  and  this  can  often  be  achieved  by 
the  use  of  included  WT^X  files  using  the  \include  or 
\input  commands.  The  two  features  of  lA-TgX  which 
academic  authors  will  value  are: 

•  mathematical  typesetting 

•  use  of  bibliographic  database 

The  current  Setext21atex  utility  allows  partial  ac- 
cess to  I^TgX  features  by  optionally  changing  the 
meaning  of  the  characters  4 


\ 


to  allow  embedded  lATgX,  and  thus  the  inclusion  both 
of  some  mathematics,  and  citations  using  the  \cite 
command.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  produce  academic 
articles  with  citations  and  reference  lists  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  using  MgXand  BIBTeX  directly. 

Access  to  MgX  commands  is  only  partial,  since 
some  commands  conflict  with  Setext  constructions, 
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but  otherwise  there  is  no  restriction.  Access  to  math- 
ematics via  this  mechanism  is  feasible,  though  te- 
dious, since  the  $  and  $$  notations  for  maths  and 
displaymath  modes  are  disabled.  Particular  problems 
arise  with  the  use  of  subscripts,  since  these  would  ap- 
pear in  I^TpX  as,  for  example: 

x_subscript 


but  this  is  treated  as  a  hypertext  anchor  "x"  followed 
by  text  "subscript".    • 

Full  mathematics  capability  will  be  added  in  a  fu- 
ture relecise. 

A  recent  modification  to  the  s21  software  allows 
citations  and  references  to  be  included  without  the 
need  to  enable  M^X  commands.  This  simplifies  the 
text  creation,  although  the  author  still  needs  to  create 
the  bibliographic  data  base  for  BibTex. 

Indexing  is  simple,  and  requires  words  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  index  to  be  surrounded  by  equals  signs, 
as  in  this  example: 

This  =word=  should  appear  in 
the  index,   and  so 
should  =this  phrase=. 

All  index  words  are  converted  to  lower  case,  unless 
specifically  indicated  by  the  use  of  an  ==  combina- 
tion, as  in: 

The  ==Roman=Empire==  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  ==Byzantine=Empire==. 

Setext21atex  also  expands  certain  character  strings 
which  represent  meaningful  network  entities,  such  as 
mail  addresses,  which  are  conventionally  of  the  form: 

<mymailid(5mycomputer> 


and  network  addresses  which  are  identifiable  by  a 
form  such  as: 


http: //address 
gopher://  address 
tn3270: //address 


ftp; //address 
telnet : //address 


These  can  be  used  in  text  to  give  quick  access  to 
network  resources,  and  additionally,  already  existing 
text,  such  as  email  messages  can  be  converted  into 
active  text  using  this  feature.  This  provides  a  quick 
way  of  generating  address  lists  and  hotlist  of  network 
resources. 


Developing  Setext21atex 

Setext21atex  was  developed  using  the  Perl  program- 
ming language  due  to  Wall  k  Schwarz  (1991),  and 
this  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  quick,  though 
somewhat  unusual  method  of  developing  the  code. 
This  operates  mostly  by  the  use  of  regular  expression 
string  matching  on  a  line  by  line  basis.  Even  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  generated  code  is  not  optimized 
for  speed,  and  must  scan  each  line  several  times,  the 
performance  of  the  converter  is  good,  typically  con- 
verting one  page  of  text  per  second  on  a  networked 
Sun  workstation. 

Learning  sufficient  Perl  to  generate  the  converter 
has  been  relatively  slow,  and  the  "write  only"  nature 
of  many  available  programming  examples  has  pre- 
sented diificulties.  The  converter  has  been  written 
with  use  of  subroutines  even  for  very  small  fragments 
of  Perl  code  -  this  has  had  benefits  in  aiding  under- 
standing and  also  for  code  re-use.  Readers  of  the 
code  will  still  have  to  contend  with  dense  fragments 
such  as: 

s/(*[\s]+)/     \1/;   #  insert  2   spaces 

#  if  first 

#  character  non-blank 
/*   C\s]+/  &&  do  {fedoflowing;}; 

#  if  2  spaces  followed  by 

#  non-blank  do  flowing  mode 

However,  the  use  of  Perl  has  undoubtedly  enabled 
very  rapid  development  and  testing  of  new  features, 
and  since  the  performance  is  adequate  there  seems  to 
be  no  immediate  need  to  recode  it.  Particular  prob- 
lems have  arisen  with  the  use  of  special  characters 
used  by  lATgX,  and  these  have  been  solved  by  trans- 
lating them  into  long  and  unusual  character  strings, 
while  other  processing  is  carried  out,  and  then  fi- 
nally converting  back  into  appropriate  forms.  A  more 
conventional  parsing  scheme  would  allocate  tokens  to 
these  characters,  and  would  probably  be  based  on  a 
more  efficient  deterministic  recursive  descent  parser. 

Use  of  Setext 

Setext  use  is  spreading  slowly,  and  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  users. 
Versions  of  the  Setext21atex  tool  have  been  used 
to  generate  a  significant  number  of  texts  for  print- 
ing, including  course  documentation,  student  exam- 
ple sheets,  and  longer  articles,  and  indeed,  for  prepar- 
ing this  paper.  Some  Setext  documents  are  now  avail- 
able on  the  Internet.  The  TidBITs  on-line  magazine 
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is  available  in  Setext  form,  and  issues  of  this  have 
been  used  for  testing  the  printed  output.  Further 
tests  have  been  carried  out  by  using  the  html2setext 
tool  developed  by  Pam  (1994)  to  generate  Setext  from 
networked  hypertext,  and  this  has  been  useful  in  de- 
tecting and  correcting  program  bugs. 

Using  Setext2latex 

Generally  Setext21atex  is  easy  to  use,  though  some 
documents,  such  as  journal  articles,  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  process.  Experience  gained  while  writing  this 
paper  and  other  articles  will  be  discussed  briefly  here. 
Most  of  the  preparation  of  this  paper  was  carried 
out  in  Setext,  although  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  was  spent  on  incorporating  the  diagrams  (using 
the  epsf  package),  and  constructing  the  bibliography. 
These  appear  to  be  common  difficulties  with  papers 
written  using  lATgX,  and  clearly  need  of  further  at- 
tention. Several  of  the  diagrams  were  produced  us- 
•  ing  a  commercial  package  to  generate  encapsulated 
PostScript.  However,  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  in- 
corporate diagrams  correctly,  since  the  processing  of 
.dvi  files  generated  by  WI^X  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
PostScript,  appears  to  differ  between  different  sys- 
tems, and  this  can  cause  major  problems. 

The  text  examples  were  set  as  I^TgX  figures,  us- 
ing the  \minipage  environments,  and  although  Setext 
does  not  support  these,  they  were  easily  achieved  by 
inserting  the  commands  into  preformatted  text,  and 
then  post-processing  the  generated  output  file.  The 
only  other  lATgX  post-processing  performed  on  this 
document  relates  to  the  use  of  the  Harvard  biblio- 
graphic style,  which  is  not  fully  compatible  with  the 
standard  BibTex  commands,  and  was  relatively  sim- 
ple to  carry  out.  The  post  processing  was  very  lim- 
ited, and  thus  does  not  violate  the  claims  made  for 
easing  maintenance.  One  other  area  where  the  use 
of  Setext  could  be  expected  to  offer  improvements 
over  the  use  of  L^TgX  is  in  spelling  checking.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  depends  on  the  spelling  checker  used  - 
the  Unix  spelling  checker  works  well,  but  some  other 
checkers  work  poorly  because  of  the  additional  Setext 
markup. 

A  final  comment  -  it  is  noticeable  that  Setext  files, 
since  they  are  treated  as  plain  ASCII,  are  significantly 
smaller  than  the  files  maintained  by  typical  word  pro- 
cessing packages,  and  this  may  benefit  users  who  wish 
to  maximise  their  use  of  storage  space. 

Generating  and  using  hypertext 

Hypertext  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  the  cur- 
riculum  at   many   universities.       Setext21atex   has 


greatly  enhanced  the  ability  to  produce  on-line  hy- 
pertext within  a  limited  time  scale.  Course  notes 
are  now  available  for  many  courses  using  hypertext 
based  on  HTML.  Several  courses  at  Brunei  now  have 
material  distributed  via  WWW,  and  this  has  led  to 
some  reduction  in  the  need  for  printing.  The  use  of 
Setext  for  the  development  of  documents  for  on-line 
and  printed  forms  has  reduced  development  times  sig- 
nificantly -  such  documents  were  previously  produced 
using  M?£)X. 

Although  the  facilities  for  creating  on-line  hyper- 
text using  HTML  are  useful  within  the  context  of 
courses,  a  major  use  for  documents  on-line  is  as 
on  line  "facsimiles",  which  are  PostScript  versions 
of  printed  documents,  which  students  can  view  and 
print  at  will.  Essentially  Setext  documents  can  exist 
in  four  different  forms: 

•  Source  text,  containing  visible  mark  up,  which  is 
readable,  and  can  also  be  used  in  a  text  search. 

•  Rendered  text,  output  on  a  printer,  and  dis- 
tributed on  paper. 

•  Rendered  text,  held  as  PostScript  "facsimile" 
files,  and  distributed  either  as  plain  files,  or  by 
use  of  the  Gopher  or  WWW  interfaces. 

•  Hypertext,  held  as  sets  of  HTML  files,  which 
allows  users  to  browse,  and  also  perform  text 
searches. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  and  distribute  such  docu- 
ments, so  that  short  printed  documents  can  be  made 
in  a  short  time,  ready  for  printing. 

On  one  occasion  when  on-line  facsimile  versions  of 
documents  were  made  available,  students  had  already 
printed  their  own  copy  from  the  on-line  sources  be- 
fore receiving  a  printed  hand-out,  yet  the  document 
had  only  been  produced  two  hours  earlier. 

The  use  of  PostScript  (or  .dvi)  facsimiles  in  elec- 
tronically distributed  documents  appears  to  be  very 
useful  for  readers,  and  the  use  of  such  a  format  should 
not  be  ignored  by  hypertext  authors.  Where  HTML 
based  WWW  hypertext  is  to  be  generated,  it  would 
often  be  helpful  if  links  to  such  facsimiles  were  pro- 
vided from  the  hypertext  versions. 


Conclusions 

This  paper  has  presented  a  brief  description  of  Setext 
and  the  Setext21atex  converter,  and  a  few  of  the  fac- 
tors in  its  development.  Further,  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  simple  mark  up  language,  Setext,  is  capable 
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of  being  used  as  a  single  source  language  for  both 
printed  documents  and  hypertext.  Emphasis  has  also 
been  placed  on  the  fact  that  use  of  such  a  simple  sys- 
tem will  permit  writers  to  concentrate  on  language 
and  concepts,  and  this  should  prove  helpful  to  many 
who  find  the  use  of  computer  technology  difficult  or 
confusing.  With  its  limited  number  of  constructs, 
Setext  imposes  a  very  small  cognitive  burden  on  the 
writer.  While  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  some 
situations  by  the  use  of  other  tools,  such  as  the  use 
of  WT^X  for  mathematical  typesetting,  or  using  raw 
HTML  for  tighter  control  of  WWW  documents,  in 
many  practical  situations,  the  ease  of  creation  and 
use  of  Setext  source  documents  will  prove  to  be  very 
cost  effective.  Alternative  tools,  such  as  WYSIWYG 
editors,  are  considered  to  be  immature  at  this  time, 
though  have  a  promising  future. 

Both  Setext,  and  the  Setext21atex  converter  pro- 
gram are  largely  system  independent;  the  former 
since  it  does  not  depend  on  the  features  of  any  single 
system,  and  the  latter  since  both  its  implementation 
and  target  languages  are  widely  available  on  many 
currently  available  hardware  and  software  systems.  A 
port  of  the  converter  to  Apple  Macintosh  computers 
took  half  a  day,  including  installing  the  Perl  system. 

Conversion  to  HTML  is  also  largely  system  in- 
dependent, because  the  latex2html  converter  is  also 
written  in  Perl. 
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Abstract 

Inter  Journal  is  a  refereed  Internet-based  jour- 
nal that  is  accessible  through  the  World- 
Wide  Web.  The  articles  themselves  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Internet.  They  may 
be  stored  by  the  authors  "at  point  of  ori- 
gin" or  by  arrangement  with  colleagues  or 
in  Internet-accessible  databases.  The  central 
journal  database  consists  of  abstracts,  com- 
ments and  relevant  manuscript  information  in- 
cluding the  Internet  address  of  the  original  ar- 
ticle. HTML  forms  are  used  to  execute  au- 
thor/referee registration,  manuscript  submis- 
sion and  revision,  referee  reports,  comments, 
and  correspondence  between  authors  and  ref- 
erees. The  hierarchy  of  subjects  within  the 
journal  allows  a  manuscript  to  be  simultane- 
ously submitted  to,  refereed  and  then  accessed 
by  several  readerships,  effectively  making  In- 
ter Journal  a.  coWection  of  interlocking  journals. 
InterJournal  can  be  accessed  through  the  URL 
"http://dynamics.bu.edu/InterJournar. 


1     Introduction 

The  World-Wide  Web  (WWW)  initiative  is  a 
project  that  began  at  CERN  as  a  method  for 
physicists  to  share  formatted  data  and  results 
across  the  Internet  (ftp://info.w3.org-www- 
doc/www-for-hep.ps.Z).  The  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem is  a  standard  hyper-text  markup  language 
HTML  which  enables  access  to  files  stored 
at  remote  locations  and  identified  by  Univer- 
sal Resource  Locators  (URLs).  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  World-Wide  Web  has  expanded 
the  possibilities  for  professional  communica- 
tion beyond  that  of  print  journals,  includ- 
ing the  advent  of  refereed  electronic  journals. 
Typical  electronic  journals  receive  Postscript 


or  TeX  formatted  manuscripts  through  elec- 
tronic mail  or  FTP.  The  standard  review- 
ing process  is  then  conducted  through  elec- 
tronic mail.  Finally,  the  accepted  papers  are 
included  in  the  World-Wide  Web  (WWW) 
pages  of  the  electronic  journal.  Some  of 
the  available  electronic  journals  are  listed 
at  the  URL  "http://info.cern.ch/hypertext/- 
DataSources/bySubject/Electronic-Journals- 
.html" 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  the  recently 
launched  InterJournal  that  differs  from  stan- 
dard electronic  journals  by  utilizing  the  shared 
resource  structure  of  the  Internet.  By  us- 
ing URLs  to  identify  manuscripts  across  the 
World-Wide  Web,  it  is  possible  to  automate 
and  drastically  reduce  the  time  necessary  for 
the  standard  cycle  of  submission,  comment,  re- 
vision, refereeing,  and  ultimately  acceptance 
or  rejection.  At  submission,  the  authors  make 
their  manuscript  available  on  the  WWW.  Ab- 
stracts, comments,  and  referee  reports  are 
maintained  centrally,  but  even  these  are  cata- 
loged automatically  by  URL.  Referee  reports 
and  comments  are  almost  instantly  accessible 
to  the  author.  The  distributed  nature  of  the 
journal  allows  it  to  be  virtually  unlimited  in 
size  and  scope.  The  electronic  nature  of  the 
journal  allows  it  to  be  quickly  searched  by  a 
reader  for  only  the  relevant  manuscripts. 


2     Discussion  and  Motiva- 
tion 

InterJournal  relies  upon  authors  to  store  and 
make  their  manuscripts  available  on  the  Inter- 
net. This  enables  a  number  of  changes  from 
conventional  publication. 
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2.1  The  "manuscript" 

One  of  the  major  recent  advances  in  print  pub- 
lication is  the  introduction  of  color.  Inter  Jour- 
nal takes  this  further  by  enabling  all  possible 
data  formats  that  can  be  stored  on  a  com- 
puter and  transferred  through  the  Internet: 
text,  color  figures  and  pictures,  computer  pro- 
grams, raw  data,  video,  audio  and  documents 
that  are  structured  by  hyperlinks.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  enhanced  communication,  Inter- 
Journal  enables  new  opportunities  for  what, 
in  effect,  become  distributed  collaborations. 
Such  collaborations  are  a  major  novel  feature 
of  Inter  Journal  publication.  Since  the  format 
and  amount  of  information  is  virtually  unlim- 
ited, authors  are  free  to  include  materials  that 
were  not  previously  feasible.  For  example,  it 
is  possible  to  publish  large  amounts  of  data 
for  others  to  interpret  and  use  in  their  own 
research.  Programs  for  simulation  and  inter- 
pretation can  also  be  attached.  Communica- 
tion and  continuing  research  between  parties 
that  wouldn't  otherwise  have  such  access  to 
each  other's  research  methods  and  tools  are 
encouraged. 

The  potential  for  collaboration  is  measured 
by  the  proliferation  of  postings  on  the  Inter- 
net. The  binding  of  data  and  programs  to 
publication  and  a  systematic  subject  hierar- 
chy has  advantages  in  effective  communica- 
tion. Comments  and  refereeing  can  provide 
essential  feedback  and  information  to  other  in- 
terested researchers.  Comments  can  also  con- 
tain the  results  of  subsequent  use. 

As  authors  become  more  familiar  and  com- 
fortable with  this  new  medium,  we  expect  a 
shift  from  essentially  an  electronic  form  of  a 
traditional  paper  journal,  to  a  new  level  of  sci- 
entific collaboration,  publication  and  review. 

2.2  Refereeing 

In  recent  years  electronic  databases  of 
preprints  have  become  standard  in  a  number 
of  fields.  These  databases  provide  access  to 
manuscripts  before  they  are  in  print.  Inter- 
Journal  enables  public  access  to  manuscripts 
immediately  upon  submission.  However,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  author,  access  may  be 
limited  and  a, more  traditional  refereeing  can 


be  done  initially  using  editor  selected  referees. 
Refereeing  serves  three  distinct  purposes: 

1.  To  evaluate  manuscripts  so  as  to  deter- 
mine category  of  acceptance  or  rejection. 

The  manuscript  categories  are  related  to 
the  importance  of  the  article  and  the  re- 
lated professional  recognition.  The  cat- 
egories parallel  existing  journals:  Let- 
ter, Review  Article,  Article,  Brief  Ar- 
ticle and  Report.  Acceptance  of  a 
manuscript  enables  the  author  to  refer  to 
the  manuscript  as  published  (accepted)  in 
an  archival  journal.  The  use  of  categories 
of  publication  in  Inter  Journal  avoids  pub- 
lication delays  due  to  submission  of  a 
manuscript,  followed  by  rejection,  and  the 
need  to  resubmit  to  a  different  journal. 
The  manuscript  should  rise  or  fall  to  its 
level  of  recognition  within  InierJournal. 
Refereeing  still  provides  a  means  of  filter- 
ing articles  and  labeling  them  by  qual- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  both  author  and 
reader.  A  "News  item"  category  enables 
the  announcement  of  conferences,  work- 
shops, books,  etc.  of  relevance  to  the 
readership. 

2.  To  direct  manuscripts  to  the  interested 
audience. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  num- 
ber of  articles  published,  even  in  a  par- 
ticular field,  greatly  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  anyone  to  read  them.  This  is  often  at- 
tributed to  an  abundance  of  poor  qual- 
ity work.  However,  there  are  published  a 
great  number  of  articles  that  are  of  high 
quality.  Everyone  must  limit  the  number 
of  articles  he/she  can  read.  An  essential 
function  of  refereeing  in  InterJournal  is 
to  properly  identify  the  subject  area  of 
the  manuscript  -  a  first  and  significant 
step  towards  enabling  the  appropriate  au- 
dience to  be  reached  by  a  manuscript. 

3.  To  provide  corrections  and  advice  to  the 
authors  of  a  manuscript. 

Confidential  remarks  attached  to  a  refer- 
ees report  are  communicated  directly  to 
the  author  of  the  manuscript.  The  au- 
thor may  make  use  of  these  to  revise  the 
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manuscript  or  may  reply  to  the  referee 
privately.  This  function  of  the  referee- 
ing  process  -  to  provide  feedback  on  a 
manuscript  -  is  maintained. 


There  are  also  several  changes  in  the  mech- 
anism by  which  refereeing  is  done.  Unlike 
other  journals,  in  InterJournal  refereeing  can 
be  done  by  any  qualified  referee  who  accesses 
the  manuscript.  This  diminishes  the  common 
difficulties  that  arise  in  identifying  appropri- 
ate referees.  Using  the  received  reports,  the 
acceptance,  category  of  publication,  and  sub- 
ject areas  of  publication  are  determined  by  the 
editors. 

InterJournal  also  maintains  a  more  tradi- 
tional method  of  refereeing  as  an  option  to 
the  authors:  An  author  can  request  that  only 
editor  selected  referees  have  access  to  the 
manuscript  during  an  initial  refereeing  period. 
This  is  a  more  conventional  refereeing  process 
and  may  be  selected  in  order  to  receive  ref- 
eree comments  before  general  exposure.  By 
convention  this  also  maintains  confidentiality 
of  the  manuscript.  If  this  option  is  selected, 
the  author  is  also  required  to  suggest  at  leeist 
five  referees.  An  author  may  also  indicate  ref- 
erees not  to  be  selected  for  reasons  of  conflict 
of  interest.  However,  the  manuscript  is  not  ac- 
cepted until  the  authors  perform  a  manuscript 
revision  that  allows  open  refereeing.  Accep- 
tance is  determined  after  the  open  refereeing 
period. 

Finally,  both  abstracts  and  hyperlinks  to 
rejected  manuscripts  are  maintained  in  the 
database  -  with  the  status  "Rejected".  This 
enables  an  author  to  establish  a  record  of  un- 
published work.  There  exist  varying  opinions 
about  the  potential  value  of  manuscripts  re- 
jected by  referees  at  a  particular  time.  Read- 
ers of  InterJournal  can  choose  whether  to  in- 
clude such  articles  in  their  searches.  Thus  ac- 
ceptance certifies  professional  merit  by  peer- 
review  rather  than  enabling  or  restricting  ac- 
cess. This  only  applies  to  articles  rejected  on 
professional  grounds.  The  editors  will  sum- 
marily remove  any  "Junk"  or  inappropriate 
submissions. 


2.3  Comments 

Many  journals  provide  a  mechanism  for  brief 
comments  that  are  directly  related  to  a  par- 
ticular manuscript.  This  enables  improve- 
ments, criticisms  or  additional  references  to 
be  directly  associated  with  a  particular  arti- 
cle. InterJournal  treats  comments  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  journal.  The  same  page  that 
gives  access  from  the  journal  to  the  original 
manuscript  also  has  hyperlinks  to  the  com- 
ments on  it.  Comments  are  treated  similarly 
to  manuscripts  and  can  be  commented  upon, 
refereed,  and  classified  in  the  database. 

2.4  Multiple  virtual  journals 

One  of  the  central  problems  with  the  large 
number  of  paper  journals  that  are  published 
is  that  each  journal  addresses  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  research  community.  Most  re- 
search is  of  interest  to  more  than  one  such  seg- 
ment. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  areas  of  interdisciplinary  research. 
InterJournal  acts  not  as  a  single  journal  but 
as  a  number  of  interlocking  journals.  Articles 
that  are  submitted  can  be  simultaneously  ref- 
ereed and  accepted  (or  rejected)  in  more  than 
one  of  these  virtual  journals.  The  different 
journals  are  identified  by  subject  area.  How- 
ever, all  of  the  subject  areas  are  part  of  the 
same  global  hierarchy  and  the  manuscript  in- 
formation of  all  of  the  different  subject  areas 
are  stored  in  a  common  database.  To  access  a 
particular  area  (i.e.  journal)  a  reader  specifies 
the  topic  of  interest  in  a  search. 

The  standard  model  of  paper  scientific  jour- 
nals is  limited  by  the  economic  bounds  of  num- 
ber of  pages,  number  of  manuscripts,  and  the 
effort  necessary  by  administration  to  oversee 
all  the  editorial  communication.  InterJournal 
relies  on  the  distributed  and  electronic  nature 
of  the  WWW  to  automate  many  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  overcomes  the  inherent  bounds  of 
material  space. 

The  centralization  of  the  journal  database 
also  serves  instead  of  electronic  indexes  of  jour- 
nal articles.  Central  electronic  indexes  serve 
readers.  The  advantages  of  the  InterJournal 
index  apply  both  to  authors  (for  submission) 
and  readers  (for  access).  As  stated  previously 
InterJournal  allows  for  a  manuscript  to  be 
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submitted  in  multiple  areas  for  simultaneous 
review. 

Submission  of  manuscripts  to  different  jour- 
nals is  accomplished  by  specifying  subject  ar- 
eas at  time  of  submission.  The  referees  may 
change  the  "journals"  in  which  the  manuscript 
is  eventually  published  by  their  referee  reports 
that  recommend  subject  areas  for  acceptance. 
The  subject  hierarchy  (thesaurus)  enables  two 
different  kinds  of  distinctions:  topic  and  level 
of  general  interest.  This  is  similar  to  paper 
journals  that  can  be  highly  specialized  or  ad- 
dress a  more  general  audience. 

2.5     Archival  database  stability 

InierJournal  is  designed  to  be  a  persistent 
archival  resource.  The  ongoing  reduction  of 
library  storage  and  the  proliferation  of  jour- 
nal titles,  has  led  to  a  crisis  in  their  archival 
value.  Electronic  access  is  already  more  uni- 
versal that  of  many  professional  paper  jour- 
nals. The  consequent  archival  value  of  elec- 
tronic publication  may  rapidly  exceed  that  of 
conventional  journals. 

InierJournal  maintains  the  content  of 
manuscripts  through  a  scheme  of  manuscript 
retrieval  and  generation  of  a  unique  checksum. 
When  a  manuscript  is  submitted  or  revised, 
InierJournal  retrieves  the  file  and  performs 
a  checksum  on  the  manuscript  to  discourage 
authors  from  changing  the  manuscript  with- 
out making  an  official  revision.  This  also  al- 
lows InierJournal  to  maintain  backups  on  sec- 
ondary storage  of  these  manuscripts,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  an  author's  manuscript  going 
off-line,  the  contents  of  InierJournal  will  not 
be  compromised.  When  the  number  of  articles 
justifies,  additional  backups,  multiple  access 
sites,  and  archival  mechanisms  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  manuscript  is  defined  as  the  document 
located  at  the  URL  specified  in  the  submission 
form  (see  below)  and  one  level  of  HTML  refer- 
ence from  it.  Authors  are  instructed  to  include 
all  indirect  references  in  the  primary  docu- 
ment which  may  be  a  cover  page,  URLs  in  the 
second  level  are  allowed  as  references  or  addi- 
tional information  pointers,  but  are  not  con- 
sidered part  of  the  manuscript.  InierJournal 
takes  no  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  va- 


lidity of  URLs  beyond  those  of  the  manuscript. 
InierJournal  provides  the  important  service 
of  maintaining  indirection  for  reference  to  sci- 
entific papers  on  the  Internet.  When, authors 
move  or  need  to  change  the  location  of  their 
manuscript,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inform  In- 
ierJournal of  the  changes.  If  all  references 
to  the  article  are  made  through  the  abstract 
page,  it  will  not  be  noticed  if  the  manuscript 
moved  in  actual  location.  This  solution  to  the 
Internet  volatility  problem  can  be  likened  to 
sending  postal  mail  by  writing  the  recipient's 
name  on  the  envelope.  The  post  office  would 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  a  list  of  ad- 
dresses, and  a  change  in  address  would  only 
require  notification  of  the  central  database. 

2.6     InterJournal  Editors 

The  InierJournal  editorial  staff  consists  of 
area  editors  that  are  responsible  for  a  particu- 
lar section  of  the  subject  hierarchy.  At  present 
article  submission  is  accepted  in  the  following 
areas: 

•  Complex  Systems  (Editors:  T.  Toffoli, 
MIT,  B.  Boghosian,  Boston  University) 

•  Polymers  and  Complex  Fluids  (Editor:  Y. 
Rabin,  Bar-Ilan  University) 

•  Genetics  (Editors:  C.  L.  Smith,  Boston 
University,  P.  Pevzner,  Pennsylvania 
State  University) 

In  addition,  there  is  an  editorial  advisory 
board  consisting  of: 

•  B.  Alder,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory 

•  C.  H.  Bennett,  IBM  T.J.  Watson  Re- 
search Center 

•  C.  R.  Cantor,  Center  for  Advanced 
Biotechnology,  Boston  University 

•  E.  Hartmann,  Tufts  University  and  New- 
ton Wellesley  Hospital 

•  J.  Kagan,  Psychology  Department,  Har- 
vard University 

•  M.  Kardar,  Department  of  Physics,  MIT 
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•  C.  Langton,  Santa  Fe  Institute 

•  M.  L.  Minsky,  Media  Laboratory,  MIT 

Tlie  authors  of  this  article  are  responsible 
for  system  administration  and  development 
(J.  Redi)  and  editorial  management  (Y.  Bar- 
Yam). 

3      Summary  of  InterJour- 
nal  Forms 

HTML  forms  enable  the  communication  be- 
tween the  remote  clients  (the  readers  and 
authors)  and  the  server  (the  InterJournal 
database  manager).  The  following  sections  de- 
scribe each  of  the  relevant  forms. 

3.1  Registration 

All  authors  submitting  manuscripts,  com- 
ments and  referee  reports  to  InterJournal  are 
required  to  register  by  use  of  the  registration 
form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  register  to  search, 
access  and  read  manuscripts.  The  registration 
form  prompts  the  author  to  choose  an  Author 
ID  and  a  password.  The  Author  ID  is  a  short, 
unique  way  of  identifying  users,  analogous  to 
the  login  ID  chosen  on  a  shared  computer.  The 
password  enables  confidential  correspondence 
between  authors  and  referees  and  maintains 
security.  In  addition  to  the  ID  and  password, 
the  registration  form  also  contains  fields  for 
name,  address  and  email,  for  external  corre- 
spondence. 

A  unique  feature  of  registration  with  Inier- 
Journalis  the  ability  for  an  author  to  specify  a 
Home-Page.  This  is  a  URL  that  is  accessible 
through  any  article  submitted  by  the  author 
or  from  the  list  of  InterJournal  contributors. 
It  is  typically  an  HTML  form  constructed  by 
the  author  that  contains  information  and  ref- 
erences to  the  author's  current  research. 

3.2  Searches 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  jour- 
nal of  such  potential  size  and  diversity  is  the 
ability  to  do  searches.  Searches  may  be  per- 
formed through  one  of  two  forms:  search  or 
browse.     Both  allow  a  reader  to  specify  the 


type,  area,  or  submission  date  of  manuscripts 
they  wish  to  see.  The  browse  form  is  simpler 
and  has  more  limited  options.  It  should  en- 
courage beginning  users  and  promote  "brows- 
ing" the  current  on-line  manuscripts.  Ad- 
ditional search  engines,  such  as  author  cus- 
tomized expert  systems  will  be  introduced 
when  justified  by  the  number  of  articles  in  the 
database.  When  a  successful  search  is  per- 
formed, the  user  will  be  presented  with  a  list 
of  titles,  authors  and  submission  dates  that 
match  the  criteria  of  the  search.  This  list  is 
in  hypertext  so  that  clicking  on  a  reference 
fetches  the  abstract  page  for  that  manuscript 
(see  Section  3.4). 


3.3     Manuscript  submission 

The  manuscript  submission  form  is  filled  in  by 
an  author  to  submit  or  revise  a  manuscript. 
This  form  transfers  all  relevant  information 
about  the  manuscript  to  the  InterJournal 
database  manager.  The  mandatory  fields  in- 
clude author  IDs,  contact  author,  title,  ab- 
stract, the  location  (URL)  of  the  manuscript 
on  the  WWW,  and  the  subject  areas  that  the 
author  feels  the  manuscript  belongs  in.  It  is 
possible  also  to  specify  the  manuscript  cate- 
gory (Letter,  Review  Article,  Article,  Brief  Ar- 
ticle or  Report).  The  subject  areas  and  cate- 
gory that  are  specified  by  the  author  are  only 
a  recommendation.  The  final  subject  areas 
and  category  are  determined  by  the  referees. 
Manuscripts  may  be  submitted  with  two  op- 
tions relevant  to  refereeing  -  anonymous,  so 
that  authors  are  not  identified  during  refer- 
eeing, and  editor  selected  referees,  for  initial 
limited  access  refereeing  period.  A  list  of  sug- 
gested referees  can  be  submitted.  For  editor 
selected  refereeing  such  a  list  is  mandatory. 


3.4     Abstract  page 

An  abstract  page  found  by  a  search  (see 
Section  3.2)  contains  links  to  the  original 
manuscript,  the  authors'  information,  a  com- 
ment/referee report  form,  and  public  com- 
ments on  the  manuscript.  If  the  manuscript 
is  a  revision,  there  will  also  be  a  link  to  the 
abstract  page  for  the  previous  version. 
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3.5  Comment  and  referee  report 
submission 

When  a  user  clicks  on  the  "Comment/Referee 
Report"  button  of  an  abstract  page,  a  prefor- 
matted  comment  or  referee  report  form  ap- 
pears. The  form  contains  the  manuscript 
number,  the  first  author  and  the  title  of  the 
manuscript.  The  use  of  this  form  as  a  com- 
ment or  referee  report  is  achieved  by  select- 
ing options  that  specify  whether  the  contents 
are  "public"  or  "for  authors  only"  and  "anony- 
mous" or  "author  identified" .  Referee  reports 
are  stored  in  files  that  can  only  accessed  by  the 
authors  of  the  manuscript  through  the  corre- 
spondence form  (Section  3.6).  Comments  are 
treated  similarly  to  manuscripts.  An  abstract 
page  is  created.  The  major  difference  between 
a  manuscript's  abstract  page  and  a  comment's 
abstract  page  is  that  the  text  of  the  comment 
will  be  listed  instead  of  an  abstract.  An  au- 
thor has  the  option  to  store  an  extended  com- 
ment on  their  own  machine  and  submit  an  ab- 
stract of  that  comment  as  well  as  a  URL  to 
the  comment's  text.  For  either  short  or  ex- 
tended comments,  a  reference  is  placed  on  the 
original  manuscript's  abstract  page,  enabling 
readers  to  have  direct  access. 

3.6  Correspondence 

The  correspondence  form  is  accessible  by  an 
author  or  referee  using  the  ID  and  password 
that  have  been  registered  with  InterJonrnal. 
Using  this  form  an  author  or  referee  can  per- 
form most  of  the  functions  that  are  user  spe- 
cific. These  functions  are: 

1.  to  change  user  information  such  as  ad- 
dress, email,  etc. 

2.  to  generate  a  search  for  submitted  manu- 
scripts that  match  the  subject  areas  that 
the  user  specified  during  registration  for 
refereeing. 

3.  to  view  the  comments  and  referee  reports 
made  on  his/her  submitted  manuscripts. 
The  author  is  presented  with  a  list  of  the 
manuscripts  that  he/she  has  submitted. 
Each  entry  is  a  hyperlink  to  a  list  of  all 
the  comments  and  referee  reports  on  that 


manuscript.  The  comment  and  referee  re- 
port list  is  a  list  of  hyperlinks  to  the  ac- 
tual comment  and  referee  report  pages. 
Through  these  comment  and  referee  re- 
port pages,  the  author  can  submit  replies. 

4.  to  view  replies  that  have  been  made  to 
his/her  comments  and  referee  reports. 
The  author  is  presented  with  a  list  of 
all  his/her  comments  and  referee  reports. 
Each  of  the  entries  is  a  link  to  a  list  of  all 
the  comments  and  referee  reports  made 
on  that  particular  submitted  comment,  or 
a  list  of  replies  made  to  a  referee  report. 

4     Issues  Raised  by  Inter- 
Journal 

•  What  happens  if  nobody  accesses  the 
manuscript  for  refereeing? 

As  with  paper  journals,  the  editors  are 
ultimately  responsible  to  arrange  for  ref- 
ereeing. To  encourage  refereeing  we  are 
considering  a  system  that  would  require 
that  manuscript  submission  must  be  bal- 
anced by  a  number  of  (say  three)  referee 
reports. 

•  How  is  uniformiiy  of  appearance  of  manu- 
scripts guaranteed?. 

There  are  general  style  sheets  that  recom- 
mend the  format  for  InterJonrnal  publi- 
cation. Manuscripts  are  treated  by  the 
journal  similar  to  a  "camera  ready"  for- 
mat print  publications. 

The  appearance  of  manuscripts  and  their 
readability  aff'ects  the  benefit  to  the  audi- 
ence. Thus,  referees  should  take  appear- 
ance into  account  in  their  reports.  Aside 
from  the  recommendations  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  referees  there  is  presently  no 
central  control  over  manuscript  appear- 
ance. Since  authors  are  responsible  for 
preparing  manuscripts  the  appearance  is 
a  reflection  on  the  care  exercised  by  the 
authors. 

Electronic  publication  allows  for  the  re- 
tention of  older  manuscripts  in  the  same 
format,  subject  index,  and  location  as  the 
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most  recent  submissions.  As  manuscript 
file  formats  change,  converters  become 
available  and  migration  to  a  new  format 
is  made  as  painless  as  possible.  Under 
certain  circumstances  authors  may  be  re- 
quired to  perform  such  conversions. 


5     Discussion  of  Implemen- 
tation 

5.1     External  representation 

The  InterJournal  database  manager  addresses 
two  main  types  of  entities:  authors  and 
manuscripts.  Within  the  manuscript  defi- 
nition is  included  revised  manuscripts,  com- 
ments, revised  comments,  and  referee  reports. 
When  an  author  registers  with  InterJournal, 
two  files  are  created.  One  file  is  an  informa- 
tion file  that  contains  the  author's  real  name, 
email  address,  encrypted  password,  and  other 
personal  information.  The  other  file  is  an  ac- 
tivities file  that  contains,  in  HTML,  a  list  of 
all  the  manuscripts  that  the  author  has  sub- 
mitted. An  author  can  check  on  the  status  of 
his  or  her  submitted  manuscripts  and  retrieve 
the  activities  file  (see  below)  of  any  of  their 
manuscripts. 

The  password  that  is  stored  in  the  author's 
information  file  is  encrypted  with  the  standard 
DES  encryption  scheme  present  on  most  Unix 
systems.  It  is  relatively  secure.  Even  if  some- 
one gains  access  to  these  files  the  password 
would  not  be  readily  known.  This  security 
is  critical  to  proper  operation  of  InterJournal 
since  it  enables  the  journal  to  restrict  access  to 
private  correspondence  between  authors  and 
referees.  It  is  also  the  only  way  of  .verifying 
the  authors  identity  for  comments  and  referee 
reports,  and  therefore  has  bearing  upon  the 
acceptance  scheme  for  manuscripts. 

When  a  manuscript  is  submitted,  two  files 
are  created,  an  abstract  file  and  an  activities 
file.  The  activities  file  serves  a  similar  purpose 
to  the  author's  activities  file.  It  contains  a  list- 
ing of  all  the  revisions  to  that  manuscript  as 
well  as  all  the  comments  and  referee  reports 
made  to  each  of  these  revisions.  The  file  con- 
tains HTML  links,  so  that  when  viewed,  any 
of  the  revisions,  comments,  or  referee  reports 


can  be  viewed  by  clicking  on  the  appropriate 
reference.  The  revision  of  manuscripts  with- 
out notification  of  the  journal  is  prevented  by 
checksums  calculated  at  the  time  of  submis- 
sion. 

InterJournal  also  keeps  track  of  manuscript 
submissions  with  a  central  database  file.  This 
file  contains  an  entry  for  each  manuscript,  and 
comment.  This  database  can  then  be  searched 
by  submission  date,  category  or  area  of  in- 
terest. This  file  is  a  flat  text  file  that  allows 
for  regular  expression  searches.  When  its  size 
warrants,  a  hash  table  on  various  keys  will  be 
implemented  to  increase  search  speed. 

Since  there  are  potentially  many  possible 
simultaneous  read  and  write  combinations,  a 
method  must  be  used  to  ensure  consistency 
within  the  writable  files,  most  importantly  the 
central  database  file.  For  this  purpose,  the  ex- 
clusive read  and  exclusive  write  access  priv- 
ileges from  Unix's  open  commend  were  used. 
Some  variations  of  Unix,  including  IBM 's  AIX , 
contain  additional  provisions  for  locking  writes 
but  allowing  reads  to  a  file  from  multiple  pro- 
grams. Using  this  the  InterJournal  database 
manager  attempts  to  open  files  exclusively 
when  writing.  If  a  read  or  write  attempt  fails 
due  to  another  process'  file  activities,  the  pro- 
cess will  keep  trying  to  gain  control  of  the  file 
until  a  certain  time-out  expires.  Since  most  of 
the  files  are  short,  the  amount  of  time  any  pro- 
cess will  have  to  wait  to  gain  control  of  a  file  is 
expected  to  be  short  in  comparison  to  latency 
in  sending  documents  across  the  Internet. 

5.2     Internal  representation 

In  building  InterJournal  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  set  of  server  programs  to  interact  with 
client  queries  from  the  remote  users.  These 
programs  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
databases  of  manuscript  information,  author 
information,  and  their  activities.  When  a 
client  submits  data  contained  in  an  HTML 
form,  this  data  is  passed  to  a  server  program 
through  it's  environment  variables.  The  pro- 
gram acts  on  the  data,  modifies  the  database, 
and  communicates  to  the  client  through  it's 
standard  output  channel. 

The  internal  implementation  of  InterJour- 
nal is  based  upon  a  hierarchy  of  document 
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types  implemented  in  C++,  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 1.  Each  of  these  document  types  acts  dif- 
ferently within  the  Inter  Journal  database,  yet 
they  still  contain  similar  critical  information. 
The  most  basic  type  is  called  the  Document. 
This  class  does  not  exist,  but  is  a  virtual  class 
that  is  a  common  basis  for  all  the  other  doc- 
ument types.  It  contains  the  list  of  authors 
who  have  written  the  paper,  the  contact  au- 
thor for  correspondence,  the  location  of  the 
manuscript,  the  date  the  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted and  a  pointer  to  the  abstract  file.  Each 
of  the  other  document  types  contains  addi- 
tional information  and  functionality. 

The  substructure  and  hierarchy  shown  in 
Figure  1  is  readily  implemented  using  an 
object-oriented  language  such  as  C++.  An- 
other benefit  from  object-oriented  program- 
ming, besides  ease  in  creating  hierarchies,  is 
the  use  of  virtual  functions  to  enable  run- 
time decisions  while  hiding  the  details,  via 
abstractions,  from  the  programmer.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  the  type  of  abstract  page 
that  is  generated.  A  comment  or  a  revised 
manuscript's  abstract  page  should  have  a  link 
back  to  the  original  document,  but  the  original 
manuscript  should  not.  The  program  doesn't 
know  which  type  of  abstract  should  be  writ- 
ten but  sends  a  message  back  to  the  object 
that  informs  the  data  type  that  it's  own  type 
of  abstract  is  to  be  written.  To  program  the 
dependences  of  each  of  the  types  of  documents 
that  is  used  would  add  a  great  deal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  such  simple  functions  as  revising  a 
comment.  Using  virtual  functions,  we  are  able 
to  hide  these  types  of  decisions  from  the  client 
programs,  which  allows  additional  document 
types  to  be  seamlessly  integrated  into  Inter- 
Journal,  as  well  as  making  additional  client 
programs  simple  to  write  and  debug. 


Document 


Manuscript 


Revised 
Manuscript 


Comment 


Revised 
Comment 


Referee  Report 


Revised 
Referee  Report 


Figure   1:     Hierarchy  of  InterJournal   Docu- 
ments 


cle  classification  to  enable  selective  access  by 
readers.  The  format  and  framework  of  In- 
terJournal, while  departing  significantly  from 
conventional  paper  journals  in  various  ways,  is 
designed  to  achieve  these  objectives  and  main- 
tain the  benefits  of  peer  reviewed  publication. 


6     Conclusions 

The  growth  of  the  Internet,  originally  moti- 
vated by  scientific  information  exchange  has 
not  realized  its  potential  in  electronic  pub- 
lishing. A  new  stage  of  growth  of  research 
communication  can  be  achieved  if  electronic 
publication  can  be  effectively  implemented  in- 
cluding various  tools  for  refereeing  and  arti- 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  first  discuss  briefly  why  electronic 
publishing  up  to  now  had  only  moderate  success.  We 
then  describe  the  philosophy  of  J.UCS  -  the  Journal 
of  Universal  Computer  Science  -  as  a  possible  pro- 
totype for  electronic  publishing  in  the  future.  One 
important  facet  of  the  philosophy  of  J.UCS  is  the 
concept  of  submission  and  distribution  of  papers  in 
PostScript  as  well  as  in  hypertext  format.  In  the  fol- 
lowing section  we  discuss  the  concepts  developed  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  making  PostScript  docu- 
ments hyperlinkable  and  searchable.  The  paper  con- 
cludes with  remarks  on  future  extensions  of  today's 
electronic  journals  and  the  techniques  used  to  dis- 
tribute papers  between  mirror  sites.  Parts  of  these 
techniques  are  already  implemented  in  J.UCS. 

1      Introduction 

With  nearly  4  million  internet  nodes  at  the  time  of 
writing  Internet  is  the  biggest  network  mankind  ever 
had.  Surfing  the  Internet  one  will  find  lots  of  "elec- 
tronic paperware"  distributed  in  many  different  ways. 
The  most  elegant  way  to  distribute  electronic  pub- 
lications today  are  distributed  hypermedia  systems. 
But  until  now  electronic  publishing  has  been  rather 
unattractive  for  a  number  of  reasons  [see  also  Maurer, 
Schmaranz  94]. 

•  Special  file  formats  are  used  for  hypertext.  The 
great  variety  of  modern  wordprocessors  used  to- 
day makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  write  filters 
to  convert  all  the  different  formats  to  a  specific 
hypertext  format  needed.  Thus  authors  are  of- 
ten forced  to  give  up  their  well  known  wordpro- 
cessing  systems  and  instead  deal  with  completely 
new  and  unknown  software.  Additionally  stan- 
dard hypertext  formats  (such  as  HTML  or  HTF) 
support  a  mixture  of  text  and  inline  images 
but  are  lacking  symbol  charactersets.   Hence,  in 


a  typical  mathematical  paper,  all  the  formulae 
have  to  be  included  as  inline  images  causing  un- 
necessary work  for  the  authors  and  producing 
large  amounts  of  data. 

•  Electronic  documents  are  usually  without  page 
number  information.  This  makes  it  impossible 
to  have  literature  references  pointing  to  an  elec- 
tronic article  in  a  way  similar  to  paper  based 
articles. 

•  Already  existing  books  and  papers  are  mostly  in 
formats  that  make  it  difficult  to  convert  them  to 
hypertext. 

•  Archival  material  that  has  been  acquired  by 
scanning  or  by  reprocessing  laser  printer  output 
is  very  likely  to  be  in  PostScript  form  rather  than 
in  hypertext  form. 

•  The  real  power  of  electronic  journals  is  found  in 
the  possibility  to  provide  navigational  facilities 
that  make  it  easy  to  locate  interesting  articles. 
Very  often  those  facilities  are  limited  to  a  simple 
title  search.  This  is  surely  not  enough. 

•  Electronic  journals  today  tend  to  be  similar  to 
their  paper-based  counterparts.  They  could  also 
contain  non-printable  information  such  as  ani- 
mation, 3D  models  and  sound  as  an  explanatory 
add-on  to  the  text.  This  would  make  them  more 
useful  in  a  number  of  situations. 

•  Data  has  to  be  transmitted  over  long  distances; 
during  rush  hours  transmission  rates  are  inac- 
ceptably  low  and  very  often  there  is  only  a  single 
server  worldwide. 

•  All  large  Hypermedia  systems  such  as  WWW, 
Gopher  and  WAIS  are  missing  built-in  billing 
mechanisms  making  charging  for  electronic  jour- 
nals tedious. 
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The  Journal  of  Universal  Computer  Science 
(J.UCS)  is  a  possible  prototype  of  the  kind  of  elec- 
tronic journal  publishing  of  the  future.  Section  2  of 
this  paper  describes  the  philosophy  of  J.UCS  that 
makes  electronic  publishing  more  attractive  for  au- 
thors and  readers  than  paper  based  publishing  has 
ever  been.  In  the  following  section  we  explain  the  is- 
sue of  submitting  papers  in  PostScript  format  rather 
than  writing  specialized  hypertext.  The  remainder  of 
the  paper  is  then  devoted  to  some  further  new  con- 
cepts of  multimedia  extensions  in  electronic  publish- 
ing and  to  a  new  philosophy  in  mirroring  and  caching 
documents  in  J.UCS  servers. 


Stability  of  J.UCS  is  also  essential  because  J.UCS 
does  not  only  appear  in  electronic  form.  Springer  will 
also  provide  a  yearly  CD-ROM  version  and  a  yearly 
printed  version  for  archival  purposes.  The  CD-ROM 
version  will  have  the  same  hyperlink,  multimedia  and 
print  facilities  as  the  electronic  version  distributed  in 
the  Internet. 

With  the  permission  of  ACM  papers  appearing  in 
J.UCS  are  categorized  following  the  ACM  Comput- 
ing Reviews  categories.  A  complete  overview  of  the 
possible  categories  is  given  in  every  January  edition 
of  ACM  Computing  Reviews  [see  also  ACM  94]  as 
well  as  in  J.UCS  [see  J.UCS  94c]. 


2      The  Philosophy  of  J.UCS  2.2     J.UCS  -  Universal  in  Many  Senses 


2.1     J.UCS  -  A  High  Quality  Journal 

J.UCS  is  a  high  quality  journal  in  many  senses.  First 
of  all  each  submission  is  scrutinized  by  a  minimum  of 
three  referees  and  accepted  only  if  it  measures  up  to 
the  standards  of  prestigious  printed  journals  in  com- 
puter science. 

The  editorial  board  [see  J.UCS  94a]  consists  of  over 
160  eminent  computer  scientists  all  over  the  world 
covering  all  areas  of  computer  science.  This  promi- 
nent editorial  board  ensures  that  papers  in  J.UCS 
will  be  considered  to  be  as  prestigous  as  papers  in 
any  other  reputable  refereed  journal. 

The  over  60  "Foundation  Servers"  [see  J.UCS  94b] 
-  the  original  servers  distributing  J.UCS  are  found  at 
many  prominent  universities  and  organisations  world- 
wide. 

The  reputation  of  J.UCS  as  a  high  quality  jour- 
nal does  not  only  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  pub- 
lished papers  but  also  depends  on  its  stability.  In 
some  other  electronic  journals  papers  once  published 
change  from  time  to  time  as  new  research  results  get 
known.  J.UCS  is  stable  in  the  sense  that  no  article 
once  appearing  will  ever  be  changed  at  a  later  stage 
with  the  exception  of  annotations  that  can  be  added. 
This  is  very  essential  to  be  able  to  quote  contributions 
without  fear  that  they  can  change  or  even  disappear. 

Annotations  in  J.UCS  are  used  to  alert  the  reader 
of  errors  and  new  research  results  and  are  imple- 
mented using  hyperlinks.  Annotations  in  J.UCS  are 
also  refereed  exactly  like  papers  to  ensure  their  cor- 
rectness and  to  avoid  their  use  for  personal  disputes. 

Publications  in  J.UCS  are  structured  into  pages 
that  are  numbered  consecutively  so  that  papers  can 
be  quoted  exactly  like  in  usual  journals  with  name(s) 
of  author(s),  title,  name  of  the  journal,  volume  num- 
ber, issue  number  and  page  number(s). 


J.UCS  is  designed  to  be  universal  in  many  senses: 
First  of  all  it  covers  all  aspects  of  computer  science. 
All  known  paper  based  journals  only  cope  with  a  part 
of  the  wide  variety  of  areas  of  modern  computer  sci- 
ence because  they  would  turn  into  paper  monsters 
that  are  impossible  to  read  [see  Odlyzko  94].  Due  to 
its  electronic  nature  this  is  not  a  problem  for  J.UCS. 
The  highly  sophisticated  search  methods  of  Hyper-G 
[see  also  Andrews,  Kappe  94]  -  the  kernel  of  J.UCS  - 
allow  it  to  locate  interesting  papers  easily. 

The  second  aspect  of  universality  is  its  distribution 
in  the  Internet:  readers  can  access  J.UCS  at  any  time, 
day  and  night  and  at  any  place  worldwide.  Using 
Hyper-G  servers  for  J.UCS  distribution  makes  J.UCS 
again  more  universal  for  readers:  They  can  use  one 
of  the  native  Hyper-G  clients  Harmony  or  Amadeus 
or  they  can  also  read  J.UCS  with  one  of  the  well 
known  WWW  or  Gopher  clients.  Since  Hyper-G  has 
many  features  that  are  not  supported  by  WWW  or 
Gopher  the  use  of  those  clients  causes  some  loss  of 
functionality  but  readers  of  J.UCS  are  not  forced  to 
leave  their  well  known  environment. 

J.UCS  is  distributed  in  two  parallel  formats:  hy- 
pertext and  PostScript.  Again  being  universal  both 
formats  provide  the  same  functionality.  With  Hyper- 
G  it  is  possible  to  have  hyperlinks  in  PostScript  files. 
Also  a  full  text  search  engine  for  PostScript  docu- 
ments is  provided.  The  hypertext  version  of  papers 
contains  page  number  information  and  it  is  divided 
into  abstract  and  single  sections  to  allow  the  reader 
quick  browsing.  The  reader  can  then  decide  to  read 
the  paper  on  screen  or  to  get  the  PostScript  version 
for  high  quality  printing. 

Universal  also  means  that  Internet  is  not  the  only 
way  of  distribution  -  readers  that  have  no  access  to 
the  Internet  can  get  a  CD-ROM  or  even  a  paper  based 
version  by  Springer.  The  CD-ROM  version  provides 
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the  full  functionality  known  from  the  Internet  version. 
Naturally,  page  numbers  are  the  same  in  each  of  the 
three  versions. 

iFrom  our  point  of  view  universal  access  does  not 
only  mean  getting  papers  but  getting  them  fast.  For 
this  purpose  a  world  wide  net  of  over  60  servers  guar- 
antees short  distance  access  and  high  data  transmis- 
sion rates.  Additionally  one  server  need  not  deal  with 
all  readers  simultaneously,  hence  reducing  response 
time.  J.UCS  issues  are  transfered  to  the  servers  as 
they  appear  and  are  considered  static  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  never  change  with  the  exception  of  an- 
notations. 

Quick  access  not  only  means  high  transmission 
rates  but  also  includes  sophisticated  methods  for  lo- 
cating interesting  papers.  Therefore  J.UCS  provides 
powerful  facilities  to  search  for  keywords  in  the  title, 
in  the  list  of  keywords  supplied  by  the  author  or  even 
in  the  whole  text,  by  author,  by  category,  by  date 
or  by  combinations  thereof.  As  an  example,  search- 
ing for  all  papers  between  95  and  96  with  classifica- 
tion H.3  or  "Information  Storage  and  Retrieval"  will 
produce  a  "subjournal"  of  all  papers  of  J.UCS  pub- 
lished in  those  two  years  and  classified  as  contribu- 
tions to  "Information  Storage  and  Retrieval".  Note 
that  contributions  need  not  be  necessarily  classified 
under  only  one  category.  Consider  a  typical  paper  on 
"Hypertext"  -  this  might  be  classified  as  H.3  ("Infor- 
mation Storage  and  Retrieval"),  H.4  ("Informations 
Systems  Apphcations")  and  1.7  ("Text  Processing"). 

Universality  is  not  only  understood  as  being  uni- 
versal from  the  reader's  point  of  view  -  J.UCS  is  also 
universal  from  the  author's  point  of  view.  The  main 
submission  format  is  PostScript.  Nearly  every  word- 
processor  today  is  able  to  produce  PostScript  output, 
so  authors  of  J.UCS  papers  are  not  forced  to  leave 
their  well  known  word  processing  environment  when 
submitting  a  paper  to  J.UCS. 

Last  but  not  least  J.UCS  is  also  universal  from  the 
publishing  company's  point  of  view.  Publishing  elec- 
tronically in  the  Internet  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  published  journal  must  be  free  of  charge.  For 
a  trial  period  of  2  years  between  1995  -  1996  J.UCS  is 
freely  available.  After  this  trial  period  it  is  necessary 
to  collect  charges  to  recover  the  central  server  and 
network  costs. 

For  this  purpose  a  billing  mechanism  for  Hyper-G 
was  implemented  allowing  to  keep  track  of  simulta- 
neous users  of  a  certain  issue  of  J.UCS.  Thus  orga- 
nizations can  manage  the  access  to  J.UCS  issues  just 
as  is  the  case  in  libraries:  the  organization  pays  fees 
for  a  specified  number  of  J.UCS  versions  and  access 
to  one  issue  of  J.UCS  is  then  limited  to  this  specified 


number  of  simultaneous  readers.  J.UCS,  although 
not  intended  to  be  a  free  publication  will  certainly  be 
less  expensive  than  comparable  printed  journals.  As 
a  result  of  the  electronic  nature  of  J.UCS  all  costs  of 
printing  and  mailing  will  disappear. 


3     PostScript    -     Better    Than 
Hypertext 

The  use  of  specialized  hypertext  formats  has  some 
disadvantages  for  authors,  readers  and  also  for  infor- 
mation providers: 

•  From  the  author's  point  of  view  hypertext  for- 
mats are  not  general  enough  and  poorly  sup- 
ported by  today's  wordprocessing  systems.  Hy- 
pertext formats  are  document-based  rather  than 
page  based  which  makes  quoting  of  other  hyper- 
text papers  difficult.  The  author  has  no  possi- 
bility to  include  layout  information  in  the  doc- 
ument because  all  hypertext  viewers  are  refor- 
matting the  document  according  to  their  window 
size. 

•  Readers  have  to  deal  with  documents  that  are 
drafts  rather  than  high  quality  printable  papers. 
Additionally  special  characters  such  as  formu- 
lae have  to  be  included  as  inline  images  making 
hypertext  papers  bigger  than  their  PostScript 
counterparts. 

•  Information  providers  such  as  publishing  com- 
panies often  want  to  publish  reprocessed  archive 
material.  This  material  is  very  likely  to  be  either 
in  PostScript  or  in  some  other  page  based  layout 
description  rather  than  in  hypertext. 

For  this  reasons  a  file  format  had  to  be  chosen 
meeting  the  following  requirements: 

•  Compatibility:  The  format  has  to  be  sup- 
ported by  most  wordprocessing  systems  today. 
Additionally  it  must  be  possible  to  easily  con- 
vert existing  archival  material  to  that  format. 

•  Flexibility:  There  must  be  no  restrictions  in 
charactersets  and  layout  information  to  allow  full 
featured  documents  and  high  quality  printing. 

•  Convertability:  The  format  must  be  convert- 
ible to  traditional  hypertext  formats  to  provide 
backward  compatibility  to  today's  hypermedia 
clients. 
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•  Linkability:  Hyperlinks  must  be  supported  to 
make  documents  usable  in  hypermedia  systems. 

•  Searchability:  Full  text  searches  must  be  pos- 
sible for  use  in  hypermedia  systems. 

Considering  the  requirements  the  points  com- 
patibility and  flexibility  are  most  difficult  to  ful- 
fil. One  format  providing  the  demanded  features  is 
PostScript.  There  is  also  another  format  that  is  as 
flexible  as  PostScript:  pdf  see  also  [Adobe  93]  and 
[Brailsford  94],  Additionally  pdf  has  some  advan- 
tages compared  to  PostScript  (e.g.  it  has  a  page- 
index),  but  at  the  moment  it  is  not  as  widespread 
as  PostScript.  PostScript  is  fully  supported  by  to- 
day's software.  Please  note  that  the  concepts  pro- 
posed in  this  paper  will  also  work  with  pdf  and  pdf 
will  be  supported  in  J.UCS  if  pd/becomes  sufficiently 
widespread. 

Nearly  every  wordprocessing  system  today  is  able 
to  produce  PostScript  output,  at  least  using  a 
PostScript  printer  interface  and  redirecting  the  out- 
put to  a  file.  Existing  archival  material  is  very  likely 
to  be  already  in  PostScript  form  or  to  be  in  a  format 
that  can  be  easily  converted  to  PostScript. 

But  what  about  Convertability,  Linkability  and 
Searchability?  PostScript  is  a  page  based  layout  lan- 
guage. PostScript  documents  are  not  guaranteed  to 
contain  text  in  the  form  of  useful  textual  information 
to  allow  searching  or  conversion;  nor  does  PostScript 
support  hyperlinks. 

Hyperlinks  can  be  easily  added  to  PostScript  docu- 
ments when  a  hypermedia  system  uses  a  link  database 
as  is  the  case  with  Hyper-G.  Hyper-G  servers  support 
PostScript  documents  with  links.  The  native  Unix 
Hyper-G  client  Harmony  [see  Andrews,  Kappe  94] 
and  Amadeus  already  have  a  PostScript  Viewer  for 
hyperlinked  PostScript  documents.  Source  as  well  as 
destination  anchors  are  simply  defined  by  page  num- 
ber and  coordinates  and  inserted  in  the  link  database. 
Due  to  the  definition  by  coordinates  anchors  can  ap- 
pear anywhere  on  a  page  marking  words,  paragraphs, 
figures  or  parts  of  them  and  they  can  be  partially  or 
completely  overlapping. 

As  one  can  see  using  Hyper-G  for  distribution  of 
"electronic  paperware"  is  the  solution  for  nearly  all 
problems  of  today's  electronic  publishing  including 
hyperlinked  PostScript  documents.  The  leist  remain- 
ing problems  are  making  PostScript  searchable  and 
converting  PostScript  to  hypertext  formats  for  back- 
ward compatibility. 

As  it  turns  out  there  are  techniques  to  get  text 
and  images  out  of  PostScript  documents.  With  that 
information  one  can  build  a  full  text  index  and  one 


can  also  convert  PostScript  to  other  formats.  Since 
Hyper-G  supports  full  text  indexing  also  for  non-text 
documents  it  is  again  Hyper-G  that  comes  in  handy 
for  solving  that  problem. 

4     Future   Extensions   to   Elec- 
tronic Journals 

One  problem  of  today's  electronic  journals  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  often  too  similar  to  their  paper  based 
counterparts.  Mostly  they  contain  only  printable  in- 
formation such  as  text  and  images.  Utilizing  the  full 
power  lying  in  the  nature  of  electronic  journals  allows 
to  go  much  further. 

4.1     JMultimedia  Add-ons 

The  first  step  to  future  electronic  publishing  is  to  al- 
low multimedia  add-ons  to  papers.  They  are  stored  as 
appendices  seperately  in  the  Hyper-G  database  and 
they  are  represented  by  a  hyperlink  in  the  paper  mak- 
ing them  available  with  a  simple  mouseclick. 

Both  the  online  version  and  the  yearly  CD  ROM 
version  of  J.UCS  fully  support  printable  and  non- 
printable  multimedia  add-ons  such  as  images,  sound, 
movies  and  even  3D  scenes. 

Very  often,  especially  for  educational  purposes,  it 
is  also  useful  to  provide  guided  tours  as  explanatory 
add-ons. 

The  yearly  printed  version  of  J.UCS  contains  tex- 
tual information  and  printable  add-ons  such  as  im- 
ages. For  non-printable  add-ons  such  ad  3D  scenes 
and  movies  the  authors  have  the  possibility  to  make 
snap  shots  of  certain  situations  that  can  be  printed 
as  images  or  series  of  images. 

For  future  extensions  the  term  multimedia  is  not 
only  limited  to  sound,  movies  and  3D  scenes.  Mul- 
timedia can  also  mean  much  more  sophisticated  and 
specialized  document  types  than  the  ones  mentioned 
before: 

•  Specialized  viewers  for  mathematical  expressions 
allowing  to  evaluate  formulae,  calculate  series 
of  curves,  plotting  surfaces  of  graphs  and  much 
more. 

•  Specialized  viewers  for  algorithms  allowing  to  ex- 
ecute pseudo  code  to  get  an  exact  idea  how  an 
algorithm  works. 

•  Specialized  viewers  for  other  groups  of  interest 
such  as  molecular  structure  viewers  for  research 
in  chemistry. 
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•  Guided  tours  for  educational  purposes  as  well  as 
question-answer  dialogs.  The  guided  tours  them- 
selves can  contain  either  document  type  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter. 

4.2  Dictionaries 

As  science  becomes  more  and  more  specialized  there 
are  many  new  technical  terms  and  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  readers  to  know  all  of  them.  For  this 
purpose  we  will  implement  special  dictionaries  in  Hy- 
permedia systems  where  the  reader  can  quickly  look 
up  unknown  terms. 

For  large  hypermedia  systems  the  dictionary  has  to 
be  organized  by  "input"  and  "output"  topics  to  speed 
up  the  search.  For  example  "input"  topics  could 
be  computer  science,  mathematics,  physics  etc.  and 
"output"  topics  could  be  explanations  of  the  terms  or 
translation  of  the  terms  to  a  particular  language.  The 
range  of  topics  that  are  considered  in  a  lookup  oper- 
ation is  controlled  by  special  attributes  of  a  specific 
document  and  by  user  preferences. 

For  example  native  English  speakers  searching  for 
the  term  hyperlink  in  a  paper  on  hypermedia  systems 
will  get  an  English  explanation  for  the  word  hyperlink 
because  their  prefered  search  attribute  is  "english  ex- 
planation" and  the  search  will  be  performed  in  the 
dictionary  subset  "computer  science"  because  of  the 
attribute  of  the  paper. 

4.3  Reviews 

The  nature  of  electronic  journals  allows  easy  insertion 
of  new  documents  to  hypermedia  databases.  One  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  is  to  provide  the  possibility 
for  readers  to  insert  (refereed)  reviews  of  articles  in 
the  database.  Compared  to  the  full  papers  the  re- 
views are  much  smaller.  If  readers  want  to  browse  a 
database  to  find  interesting  articles  they  can  simply 
fetch  the  reviews  and  then  decide  which  article  they 
want  to  get. 

Because  the  reviews  are  much  smaller  than  the  pa- 
pers they  can  easily  be  mirrored  across  servers.  So 
readers  can  browse  a  server  geographically  convenient 
for  them  and  then  only  need  to  download  papers  over 
long  distances  if  the  paper  suits  their  interests. 

4.4  Limited  Access 

In  many  cases  electronic  journals  or  single  papers 
have  to  be  accessible  by  only  a  limited  user  group. 
In  the  case  of  journals  this  may  e.g.  be  only  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  journal  or  in  the  case  of  conference  pro- 
ceedings only  the  registered  conference  participants. 


One  way  to  limit  access  is  to  manage  user  and 
group  accounts.  However  conference  participants 
having  an  account  could  give  away  their  password 
so  that  many  other  people  would  also  have  access  to 
the  journal  or  proceedings  without  paying  any  fees. 
Hence  accounting  without  further  mechanisms  is  cer- 
tainly not  enough  for  such  cases. 

A  better  way  is  to  manage  accounts  together  with 
the  number  of  downloads  or  the  address  of  the  com- 
puter from  which  the  reader  is  allowed  to  view  the 
papers.  If  users  are  allowed  to  download  a  single  pa- 
per at  most  three  times  they  certainly  will  not  give 
away  their  password.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
address  of  the  downloaders:  if  papers  can  only  be 
downloaded  from  a  registered  computer  there  is  no 
sense  having  the  password  and  trying  to  get  the  pa- 
per from  a  not  registered  computer. 

5      Server  Philosophy 

This  last  chapter  in  this  paper  deals  with  some  tech- 
niques that  make  the  life  of  server  sites  and  informa- 
tion providers  easier  as  well  as  the  life  for  readers  of 
electronic  journals. 

One  big  problem  why  electronic  journals  today  are 
considered  to  be  less  attractive  than  their  paper  based 
counterparts  is  their  availability.  In  many  cases  there 
is  only  one  single  server  world  wide  forcing  long  dis- 
tance data  transfers  for  most  of  the  readers.  During 
rush  hours  the  transfer  rate  over  the  Internet  is  in- 
acceptably  low.  A  second  disadvantage  of  distribu- 
tion of  journals  with  a  single  server  is  the  machine 
load:  the  more  readers  are  logged  in,  the  higher  the 
machine  load  gets  and  the  more  sluggish  the  system 
responds. 

One  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  have  mirror  sites 
all  over  the  world  as  is  the  case  with  J.UCS.  Read- 
ers can  choose  a  server  geographically  convenient  for 
them.  Then  data  transmission  speeds  remain  accept- 
able even  during  rush  hours.  The  second  effect  of 
mirroring  is  that  the  number  of  readers  per  server 
significantly  decreases  and  the  system  load  is  kept 
low. 

But  this  concept  has  also  some  disadvantages. 
First,  the  servers  have  limited  disc  space  and  some 
organisations  do  not  want  to  mirror  the  whole  part  of 
the  database  needed  for  the  journal.  Second,  data  has 
to  be  transmitted  periodically  from  the  main  server 
to  all  mirror  servers  in  one  piece. 

Those  problems  can  be  solved  by  a  concept  we  call 
"super-caching".  This  concept  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  caching  with  some  additional  features. 

The  only  data  that  are  transmitted  in  one  block  are 
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references  to  new  papers.  So  every  information  that 
is  needed  to  access  a  single  paper  is  guaranteed  to  be 
available  on  every  mirror  site.  The  references  to  the 
papers  also  contain  some  some  additional  attributes 
that  are  evaluated  by  the  cache  of  the  mirror  site. 

Additional  attributes  describe  the  nature  of  the  pa- 
per such  as:  review,  hypertext  paper,  PostScript  paper, 
movie,  3D  scene,  etc.  The  server  operator  can  than 
decide  how  to  deal  with  the  special  types  of  papers. 
Possibilities  are  to  let  the  server  automatically  mir- 
ror papers  or  only  mirror  them  on  demand  but  then 
keep  them  in  the  database  or  simply  download  them 
on  demand  and  keep  them  in  the  cache  until  they  are 
falling  out  of  the  cache  automatically. 

As  an  example  a  big  mirror  site  can  be  set  up  to 
automatically  mirror  all  data  and  keep  them  in  its 
database.  A  medium  sized  mirror  site  can  down- 
load reviews  and  papers  automatically  and  multime- 
dia add-ons  are  only  downloaded  on  demand.  A  small 
mirror  site  could  even  only  download  the  reviews  and 
abstracts  of  papers  to  allow  quick  searches  for  papers 
in  a  browsing  mode;  the  reader  gets  full  papers  and 
add-ons  on  demand  only. 

This  concept  of  distributing  data  between  the  main 
server  and  mirror  sites  can  even  be  implemented  bet- 
ter if  a  pyramid  of  distribution  servers  is  built  up. 
The  main  server  only  transfers  the  references  to  pa- 
pers to  its  nearest  mirror  sites.  Those  mirror  sites 
themselves  are  masters  for  some  other  mirror  sites 
and  transmit  the  references  to  them  and  so  on. 

In  this  cELse  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  a  little  bit 
more  than  the  plain  references.  The  nearest  location 
of  the  papers  has  also  to  be  transmitted  because  there 
can  be  some  mirror  sites  in  the  pyramid  that  do  not 
mirror  all  the  data  but  other  servers  below  them  do. 

The  algorithm  for  distribution  of  this  list  is  easy: 
The  first  server  builds  the  list  and  inserts  its  address 
for  each  paper.  This  list  is  transmitted  to  the  next 
level  of  the  pyramid.  Each  server  in  this  level  re- 
places the  address  of  the  first  server  by  its  own  for 
each  paper  it  mirrors  automatically.  The  rest  of  the 
addresses  remains  unchanged.  Then  the  server  trans- 
mits the  updated  list  to  the  next  servers.  They  them- 
selves mirror  the  desired  papers  from  the  server  given 
in  the  list  and  replace  those  addresses  by  their  own 
and  so  on  until  the  end  of  the  pyramid  is  reached. 
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Abstract 

The  SIGACT  Theoretical  Computer  Science  Geneal- 
ogy, which  lists  information  on  earned  doctoral  de- 
grees of  theoretical  computer  scientists,  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  being  published  on  the  World-Wide 
Web.  We  describe  the  document,  its  applications, 
and  some  simple  statistics. 

1     Introduction 

The  SIGACT^  Theoretical  Computer  Science  Ge- 
nealogy lists  information  on  earned  doctoral  degrees 
(thesis  adviser,  university,  and  year)  of  theoretical 
computer  scientists  worldwide.  The  genealogy  was 
initially  published  in  print  form  over  a  decade  ago, 
and  included  a  listing  of  the  entire  genealogy  (John- 
son [1]).  However,  the  genealogy  has  since  doubled 
from  554  entries  listing  665  names  to  1196  entries 
listing  1369  names,  making  it  impractical  to  print 
the  entire  genealogy  in  the  archival  literature.  In- 
stead, the  genealogy  will  be  published  electronically 
over  the  World-Wide  Web  as  a  collection  of  html  files. 
A  preliminary  version  is  currently  available  [6].  An 
added  bonus  is  that  it  is  now  possible  to  explore  the 
intellectual  ancestry  of  individuals  in  the  genealogy 
by  following  a  series  of  hypertext  pointers. 

The  Theoretical  Computer  Science  Genealogy  is 
intended  as  an  informational  tool.  Its  main  applica- 
tion is  undoubtedly  entertainment,  but  it  does  have 
more  formal  uses.  At  various  times  in  the  past.  Pro- 
gram Directors  at  the  National  Science  Foundation 
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Group  on  Algorithms  and  Computation  Theory.  More  infor- 
mation about  SIGACT  is  available  on  the  World-Wide  Web  [3]. 


have  used  the  genealogy  to  avoid  possible  conflicts  of 
interest  caused  by  having  a  funding  proposal  refereed 
by  the  doctoral  adviser  or  student  of  the  investigator. 
We  envisage  editors  of  refereed  journals  using  it  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  remainder  of  this  document  is  divided  into 
four  sections.  The  first  describes  the  organization  of 
the  World-Wide  Web  version  of  the  TCS  Genealogy. 
The  second  describes  the  text  database  from  which 
the  html  files  are  generated.  The  third  describes  some 
simple  statistics  about  the  TCS  genealogy  that  can 
easily  be  obtained  from  the  html  files.  The  fourth 
describes  the  work  remaining  to  be-  done  before  the 
genealogy  is  ready  for  a  full  release. 

2     Organization 

The  World-Wide  Web  version  of  the  TCS  Geneal- 
ogy is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  files  so  that 
users  who  browse  only  a  fraction  of  the  genealogy 
will  not  have  to  wait  while  large  amounts  of  unnec- 
essary data  are  transferred  across  the  Internet.  The 
overall  structure  of  the  genealogy  is  shown  in  Figure  1 
(many  of  the  links  are  condensed  or  omitted  to  en- 
hance readability).  The  major  parts  of  the  genealogy 
are  the  main  index,  the  submission  details  page,  the 
online  form,  the  text  file  page,  the  statistics  page,  the 
name  index,  the  letter  indices,  the  university  index, 
the  country  indices,  the  university  indices,  the  year 
index,  the  decade  indices,  and  the  main  database. 
Each  of  these  is  described  briefly  in  a  separate  sub- 
section below. 

2.1     The  Main  Index 

The  main  index  is  the  first  thing  that  the  user  sees, 
and  is  therefore  very  brief.  It  contains  links  to  the 
SIGACT  page  [3],  the  submission  details  page,  the 
text  file  page,  the  statistics  page,  the  name  index,  the 
university  index,  and  the  year  index  (see  Figure  2). 
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Figure  1:  Flowchart  showing  main  html  files  and  the  primary  links. 
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The  Theoretical  Computer  Science  Genealogy 

Welcome  to  the  SIGACT  Theoretical  Computer  Science  Genealogy,  which  lists 
information  on  earned  doctoral  degrees  (adviser,  university,  and  year)  of 
theoretical  computer  scientists  worldwide.  More  information  about  submission 
details  and  entry  criteria  is  available.  The  TCS  Genealogy  is  also  available  as  a 
text  file.  Some  interesting  facts  about  the  TCS  Genealogy  are  also  available. 

Entries  in  the  TCS  Genealogy  are  indexed  by: 

name, 

university,  and 
year. 

This  is  a  pre-release  version  of  the  genealogy,  which  may  contain  some  bugs. 

Created  by  Ian  Parberry,  October  9,  1994. 
Last  updated  Tue  Dec  20  10:06:25  CST  1994. 


Figure  2:  The  main  index.  Underlining  indicates  hypertext  links. 


2.2  The  Submission  Details  Page 

The  submission  details  page  contains  information  on 
how  to  submit  an  update,  what  information  is  needed 
in  an  update,  and  what  qualifications  are  necessary 
for  entry  into  the  genealogy.  Basically,  a  person  must 
have  made  a  contribution  of  some  kind  to  theoretical 
computer  science,  loosely  defined  as  at  least  one  of 
the  following: 

1.  an  article  published  in  refereed  theoretical  com- 
puter science  journal, 

2.  a  conference  paper  in  a  leading  theoretical  com- 
puter science  conference, 

3.  regular  attendance  at  a  leading  theoretical  com- 
puter science  conference, 

4.  being  sufficiently  famous  that  most  readers  will 
recognize  one,  or 

5.  an  ancestor  of  an  existing  entry. 

Except  for  people  qualifying  under  (5),  one  must  have 
officially  received  one's  PhD  before  one  can  be  entered 
into  the  database. 

The  submission  details  page  also  provides  access 
to  the  online  form. 

2.3  The  Online  Form 

The  online  form  lets  users  submit  entries  to  the  ge- 
nealogy using  browsers  that  support  fill-out  forms. 


Figure  3  shows  a  screen  shot  of  the  top  of  the 
form  using.  NCSA  Mosaic.  Before  the  World- 
Wide  Web  version  of  the  genealogy  was  con- 
ceived, entries  were  submitted  by  sending  email  to 
pedigreeShercule. csci.unt.edu.  For  consistency, 
the  online  form  automatically  emails  completed  forms 
to  the  same  address.  Updates  are  not  fully  automatic, 
however.  Each  entry  must  be  processed  by  hand  to 
ensure  consistency  (for  example,  Richard  Karp  has 
been  referred  to  in  various  updates  as  R.  Karp,  R. 
M.  Karp,  Richard  M.  Karp,  and  Dick  Karp)  and  per- 
form error-checking  (for  example,  spelling,  and  check- 
ing that  the  fields  were  entered  in  the  correct  order). 

2.4  The  Text  File  Page 

The  text  file  page  explains  the  format  of  the  text 
version  of  the  genealogy,  and  allows  ftp  access  to  the 
text  files. 

2.5  The  Statistics  Page 

The  statistics  page  lists  a  few  very  simple  statistics 
about  the  genealogy  that  were  gathered  automati- 
cally. 
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NCSA  Mosaic:  Document  View 
FJfe      Options      Navigate      Annotate 


Heip 


Document  Title:      Update  Form 


Document  URL:     http://he;rcule.cscl,unt.eciu/9enealoga/updateforni.httnl 


Update  Form 


To  subnib  aour  update  to  the  JCS  .Genealosyi*  sinplij  fill  in  the  boKes  belou, 
select  the  entry  type,  and  click  on  the  "Subnit  Update"  button*  The  "Reset" 
button  is  a  fast  neans  of  clearing  all  of  the  data* 


The  Submitter 

Enter  your  nane  and  enail  address  belou: 
Nane: 


Enail: 


The  Entiy 

Fill  in  the  entry  that  you  wish  to  subnit  to  the  genealogy*  If  you  don't  knoH 
the  correct  infornation  for  one  or  nore  of  the  fields,  fill  in  a  "?".  If  you  are 
unsure  about  one  of  the  entries  that  you  have  nade,  add  a  "?"  at  the  end  of  it. 


Student:  I 
Hdviser:  I 
University; 
Year  of  PhD: 


Back]  Fotwa:d[  Ho-nej  Reload j  Open...[  Save  As.  .j  Clone!  New  Window |  Close  Window! 


Figure  3:  Screen  shot  of  the  fill-out  form  using  NCSA  Mosaic  for  X  windows. 
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2.6  The  Name  Index 

The  name  index  contains  hypertext  links  to  the  letter 
index  files  (see  Figure  4). 

2.7  The  Letter  Indices 

There  is  a  letter  index  file  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
The  letter  index  file  for  the  letter  "A",  for  example, 
contains  a  hypertext  link  to  the  main  database  entry 
for  each  person  whose  last  name  begins  with  the  letter 
"A". 

2.8  The  University  Index 

The  university  index  allows  access  to  the  main  database 
according  to  the  the  university  that  granted  the  doc- 
toral degree.  It  contains  hypertext  links  to  the  country 
indices. 


2.9  The  Country  Indices 

There  is  a  country  index  for  each  country  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy.  Each  country  index  contains  hypertext 
links  to  the  university  indices  for  the  universities  in  that 
country. 

2.10  The  University  Indices 

There  is  a  university  index  for  each  university  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy.  Each  university  index  gives 
the  full  name  and  geographic  location  of  a  university, 
and  hypertext  links  to  the  main  database  entries  of  its 
doctoral  graduates. 

2.11  The  Year  Index 

The  year  index  allows  access  to  the  main  database  by 
year  of  graduation.  It  contains  hypertext  links  to  the 
decade  indices. 

2.12  The  Decade  Indices 

There  is  a  decade  index  for  each  decade  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy.  Each  decade  index  has  a  section  for  each 
year  in  the  corresponding  decade.  Each  year  section 
contains  hypertext  links  to  the  main  database  entries  of 
doctoral  candidates  who  graduated  in  that  year. 

2.13  The  Main  Database 

The  main  database  consists  of  26  html  files,  one  for  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  database  file  for  the  letter 
"A",  for  example,  contains  the  entry  for  each  person 


whose  last  name  begins  with  the  letter  "A".  Each  en- 
try lists  the  person's  name,  the  university  from  which 
they  received  their  doctorate,  and  the  year  in  which  the 
degree  was  granted,  followed  by  a  list  of  their  doctoral 
students,  and  the  universities  and  years  in  which  their 
doctoral  degrees  were  granted.  Each  of  these  pieces  of 
information  is  a  cross-reference  to  information  in  an- 
other part  of  the  database. 

For  example,  Figure  5  shows  the  entry  for  the  first 
author  of  this  paper.  The  first  line  lists  his  name.  The 
second  line  states  that  he  obtained  his  degree  from  War- 
wick University  in  1984.  The  text  "Warwick  University" 
is  a  hypertext  link  to  the  index  for  Warwick  University, 
and  the  text  "1984"  is  a  hypertext  link  to  the  index  for 
the  year  1984.  The  third  line  states  that  his  adviser  is 
Mike  Faterson.  The  text  "Mike  Paterson"  is  a  hyper- 
text link  for  the  main  database  entry  for  Mike  Paterson 
(where  the  browser  will  see  Ian  Parberry  listed  as  one  of 
his  students).  The  succeeding  lines  list  Ian  Parberry 's 
doctoral  students,  with  hypertext  links  to  their  main 
database  entries,  and  to  the  indices  for  the  university 
and  year  of  their  respective  doctoral  degrees.  The  last 
line  contains  a  link  to  the  submission  details  page. 

3      The  Text  Database 

The  text  version  of  the  database  consists  of  two  files, 
the  database  file,  and  the  university  file.  Each  is  de- 
scribed below  in  a  separate  subsection.  The  text  files 
are  the  canonical  version  of  the  genealogy.  The  hyper- 
text version  of  the  TCS  Genealogy  is  created  automat- 
ically from  the  text  files  by  a  Unix  shell  script  (using 
sed  and  grep)  written  by  the  first  author. 

3.1      The  Database  File 

The  database  file  contains  the  main  database.  It  con- 
sists of  a  header,  followed  by  the  entries.  Each  line  of 
the  header  begins  with  the  character  "#".  Each  entry 
consists  of  four  fields  separated  'by  a  single  tab  charac- 
ter. The  fields  are,  from  left  to  right: 

1.  the  student's  name, 

2.  the  name  of  the  student's  thesis  adviser, 

3.  an  acronym  for  the  university  granting  the  doc- 
toral degree  (see  below),  and 

4.  the  year  the  degree  was  granted. 

A  student  with  multiple  doctoral  degrees  has  one  entry 
for  each.   A  student  with  multiple  advisers  for  a  single' 
doctoral  degree  also  has  multiple  entries  (one  for  each 
adviser),  but  the  university  and  year  are  the  same. 

A  field  consisting  solely  of  the  character  "?"    indi- 
cates that  the  information  in  that  field  is  unknown.  The 
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"?"  character  is  also  used  to  indicate  tliat  tlie  informa- 
tion provided  in  a  field  may  be  incorrect.  An  entry  for 
a  person  without  a  doctoral  degree  (which  is  included 
when  he  or  she  has  served  as  a  thesis  adviser  on  doc- 
toral degrees)  has  the  string  " "  (three  hyphens)  in 

the  adviser,  university,  and  year  fields. 

3.2      The  University  File 

The  university  file  maps  acronyms  to  universities.  Each 
entry  consists  of  an  acronym,  followed  by  the  charac- 
ter "=",  followed  by  the  name,  city  or  town,  state  or 
province  (if  applicable),  and  country  of  a  university 
(separated  by  commas). 

4      Statistics 

Since  the  database  is  maintained  electronically,  it  is  rel- 
atively easy  to  gather  some  simple  statistics.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  section  is  divided  into  two  subsections. 
The  first  contains  statistics  about  the  database  files, 
and  the  second  contains  statistics  about  the  TCS  Ge- 
nealogy itself.  The  information  reflects  the  state  of  the 
genealogy  as  of  December  20,  1994. 

Note  that  statistics  from  the  TCS  Genealogy  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  whole  of  the  theoretical  computer 
science  community.  Much  of  the  information  in  the  orig- 
inal database  was  obtained  by  per.sonal  solicitation  from 
the  second  author  (in  person  or  via  email),  and  despite 
his  intent  to  be  as  universal  as  possible,  the  information 
he  obtained  probably  reflects,  at  least  a  slight  bias  to- 
ward those  areas  (both  geographic  and  technical)  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  school  (MIT) 
that  he  attended.  Subsequent  entries  are  biased  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  So  far  they  have  for  the  most  part  been 
obtained  as  a  result  of  general  solicitations,  rather  than 
individual  arm-twisting,  and  so  people  who  do  not  nor- 
mally read  or  respond  to  such  solicitations  have  a  higher 
probability  of  being  absent.  We  hope  to  rectify  this  in 
the  near  future. 

4.1      The  Database  Files 

The  genealogy  consists  of  240  html  files,  which  are 
cross-referenced  using  a  total  of  11126  hypertext  links 
(HREFs),  and  take  up  a  total  of  1.185  MB  of  file  space. 


Country 

Count 

Australia 

1 

Austria 

3 

Belgium 

1 

Bulgaria 

1 

Canada 

6 

Denmark 

1 

England 

6 

Finland 

3 

France 

3 

Germany 

18 

Hungary 

2 

Israel 

5 

Italy 

2 

Japan 

1 

Norway 

1 

Poland 

3 

Prussia 

1 

Russia 

5 

Scotland 

1 

Spain 

2 

Sweden 

2 

Switzerland 

2 

The  Netherlands 

4 

USA 

67 

Table  1:  Number  of  universities  mentioned  in  the 
TCS  Genealogy  by  country. 

4.2     The  Data 

The  TCS  genealogy  contains  entries  for  1369  scien- 
tists with  last  names  starting  with  24  of  the  26  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  (the  exceptions  are  "Q"  and  "X" 
—  we  may  be  able  eventually  to  get  up  to  26  letters, 
since  there  are  three  authors  whose  names  begin  with 
"X"  and  one  whose  name  begins  with  "Q"  in  the 
STOC/FOCS  bibliography  [2]).  The  most  frequent 
letter  is  "S",  with  179  entries.  A  frequency  graph  is 
shown  in  Figure  6. 
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University 

Count 

Columbia  University 
Edinburgh  University 
University  of  Maryland 
UCLA 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Brown  University 

Georg-August-Universitat  Gottingen 
University  of  Michigan 
Warsaw  University 

11 
11 
11 
11 

Purdue  University 
University  of  Turku 
University  of  Southern  California 
Yale  University 

12 
12 
12 
12 

Utrecht  University 

13 

University  of  Chicago 

15 

University  of  Minnesota 

16 

Hebrew  University 

19 

Weizmann  Institute 
University  of  Wisconsin 

20 
20 

University  of  Waterloo 

21 

Penn  State  University 
University  of  Toronto 
University  of  Washington 

25 
25 
25 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

35 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 

36 

Harvard  University 

55 

Stanford  University 

68 

Cornell  University 

69 

Princeton  University 

70 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

77 

MIT 

94 

Table  2:  Number  of  entries  from  universities  that  have 
at  least  ten  entries. 


The  genealogy  contains  entries  from  141  universities 
in  24  countries.  Most  entries  are  from  the  US  (see  Ta- 
ble 1).  A  total  of  30  universities  have  at  least  10  entries 
(see  Table  2).  As  expected,  MIT  has  more  entries  than 
any  other  university. 

The  number  of  entries  in  each  decade  grows  rapidly 
from  the  1940s  through  the  1970s  (see  Figure  7).  The 
entries  before  the  1950s  are  mainly  ancestors  of  theo- 
retical computer  scientists.  A  closer  examination  of  the 
data  since  1960  (see  Figure  8)  reveals  that  the  num- 
ber of  entries  per  year  has  roughly  leveled  out  since  the 
early  1970s. 


5      Remaining  Work 

A  small  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  completed  before 
the  WWW  genealogy  is  ready  for  full  public  release. 
Some  things  are  currently  done  incorrectly,  including 
the  following. 


•  There  is  no  distinction  between  official  advisers, 
unofficial  advisers,  and  co-advisers. 

•  Dual  doctorates  are  not  handled  properly  (the  ge- 
nealogy currently  contains  two  dual  doctorates, 
Andrew  Yao  and  Leonid  Levin). 

•  Accents  in  foreign  names  are  omitted. 

•  Compound  last  names  (such  as  Meyer  auf  der 
Heide,  and  van  Emde  Boas)  are  not  alphabetized 
correctly. 

Until  then,  a  pre-release  version  is  available  [6].  Please 
feel  free  to  browse  it  and  report  any  errors,  bugs,  or 
updates  to  the  first  author. 

Some  additional  features  to  be  added  at  a  later  date 
include: 

•  Create  one  html  file  for  each  person,  rather  than 
one  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  will  de- 
crease downloading  time  substantially. 

•  Add  links  to  the  home  pages  of  people  who  have 
them.  A  list  of  such  links  is  already  available  in 
the  TCS  Virtual  Rolodex  [5].  All  that  remains  is 
to  integrate  them  with  the  genealogy. 

•  Allow  the  inclusion  of  small  pictures  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  genealogy. 

•  The  student-supervisor  relationships  form  a  DAG. 
Provide  the  ability  to  do  online  queries  on  the 
DAG,  including  properties  such  as  connected  com- 
ponents, paths,  cycles,  least  common  ancestors, 
and  graph  drawing. 

The  final  version  of  this  report,  to  be  published  in 
SIGACT  News  (see  [4]),  will  include  more  information 
on  the  database,  including  issues  that  were  covered 
in  the  original  report  [1]  such  as  directed  and  undi- 
rected cycles,  and  connected  components.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  computed  automatically  from  the  main 
database.  We  also  plan  to  develop  methods  for  drawing 
"family  trees"  in  postscript  format.  Finally,  as  men- 
tioned in  Section  4,  the  authors  plan  to  start  solicit- 
ing genealogical  information  from  individual  members 
in  the  theoretical  computer  science  community,  starting 
with  names  mentioned  in  the  STOC/FOCS  bibliogra- 
phy [2],  and  attendee  lists  from  recent  theory  confer- 
ences. 
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Name  Index 

This  is  the  name  index  for  entries  in  the  TCS  Genealogy. 

Aanderaa  to  Azar  (38  entries) 
Babai  to  Butler  (112  entries) 
Cadiou  to  Cutland  (80  entries) 
Dalen  to  Dymond  (41  entries) 
Earley  to  Even  (18  entries) 
Fagin  to  Furst  (49  entries) 
Gabbay  to  Gusfield  (97  entries) 
Haber  to  Huynh  (78  entries) 
Ibarra  to  Iwasawa  (12  entries) 
Ja'Ja'  to  Joung  (21  entries) 
Kac  to  Kutylowski  (102  entries) 
LaPaugh  to  Lyuu  (86  entries) 
Maak  to  Mylopoulos  (103  entries) 
Naor  to  Nodine  (17  entries) 
O'Donnell  to  Owicki  (20  entries) 
Pacholski  to  Purdom  (63  entries) 
Rabani  to  Ruzzo  (77  entries) 
Sacerdote  to  Szymanski  (179  entries) 
Tagamlitzki  to  Tzeng  (56  entries) 
Ukkonen  to  Uspenskij  (6  entries) 
Vacca  to  Vuillemin  (25  entries) 
Waarts  to  Wyshoff  (61  entries) 
Yacobi  to  Yung  (18  entries) 
Zadeh  to  Zwick  (10  entries) 

Created  by  Ian  Parberry,  December  13,  1994. 
Last  updated  Tue  Dec  20  10:06:57  GST  1994. 


Figure  4:    The  name  index, 
hypertext  links. 


Underlining  indicates 
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Ian  Parberry 

Doctorate  from  Warwick  University  in  1984 

Adviser:  Mike  Paterson 

Students: 

1.  Zoran  Obradovic  (Penn  State  University,  1991) 

2.  Bruce  Parker  (Penn  State  University,  1988) 

3.  Pei-Yuan  Yan  (Penn  State  University,  1989) 

Can  you  lielp  us  to  update  or  correct  this  entry? 


Figure  5:  The  main  database  entry  for  Ian  Parberry. 
,  Underlining  indicates  hypertext  links. 
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Figure  7:  Number  of  entries  in  the  TCS  Genealogy 
graduating  in  each  decade. 


ABCDEFGHI J  KLMNOP QRS TUVWXYZ 


Figure  6;   Number  of  names  in  the  TCS  Genealogy 
starting  with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
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Figure  8:  Number  of  entries  in  the  TCS  Genealogy 
graduating  in  each  year  from  1960. 
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Calculus  Modules  On-line:  An  Internet  Multimedia  Application 

by  Leslie  Bondaryk 

Manager  of  Technology  Development 

PWS  Publishing  Company,  20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02116 

Abstract 

Calculus  instruction  can  benefit  from  interactive  computer  tools  in  helping  students  to  visualize,  calculate 
and  connect  elements  in  the  course.  The  Web,  through  the  Mosaic  interface,  provides  a  hyperlink  engine 
by  which  a  front-end  interface  and  a  back-end  help  system  can  be  created  for  Computer  Algebra  System 
examples  and  problem  files,  allowing  the  course  material  to  be  modularized  and  extensively  cross 
referenced.  The  system  proposed  meets  many  important  requirements  for  an  interactive  calculus  tutoring 
system,  and  is  an  attractive  environment  from  the  publisher's  perspective,  since  it  allows  ready  updating  of 
individual  files,  easy  customization  of  course  structure  and  content,  and  integration  with  the  goals  of  the 
reform  movements  in  college  education. 

Introduction:  interactive  calculus  instruction 

Calculus,  as  well  as  other  mathematics  and  science  disciplines,  has  a  reputation  for  being  difficult  to  learn 
and  explain.  The  reform  movement  in  calculus  instruction[l]  has  attempted  to  overcome  some  of  the  math- 
anxiety  using  a  variety  of  approaches,  one  of  which  is  the  incorporation  of  technology  in  the  classroom[2]. 
Multimedia  programs  can  provide  examples  and  contextual  links  in  calculus  in  a  way  that  is  clearer  and 
more  compelling  than  can  be  achieved  on  paper;  animation,  sound,  and  other  visualization  tools  can  make 
complex  concepts  more  accessible,  software  can  be  made  to  perform  rote  tasks,  such  as  repeated 
calculations  and  graphing,  and  hyperlinking  can  help  a  student  to  understand  connections  within  the  course 
in  a  way  which  is  more  potent  than  on  paper  or  on  a  blackboard. 

PWS  Publishing  wants  to  create  a  calculus  tutoring  environment  which  takes  some  of  the  mystery  and 
drudgery  out  of  the  calculus  course,  allowing  the  student  to  concentrate  on  the  course  concepts,  and 
perhaps  get  more  excited  about  mathematics  in  general.  Such  a  system  should  also  support  our  printed 
Calculus  textbooks  Additionally,  we  wanted  a  system  which  is  more  easily  updated  or  reconfigured  than  a 
printed  text;  this  is  particularly  important  in  core  college  courses  like  Calculus,  since  the  teaching  methods 
and  materials  used  in  this  class  are  frequently  updated,  and  since  the  calculus  curriculum  is  often  custom- 
structured  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  students  and  teachers.  Presently,  many  calculus  instructors  would 
even  like  to  be  able  to  include  their  own  materials  as  part  of  professionally  published  texts,  a  practice 
known  as  "custom  publishing." 

Project  Description 

The  first  kind  of  courseware  published  by  many  publishing  houses  were  simply  files  which  could  be  used  in 
other  commercial  software  systems.  It  has  become  common  practice  in  much  of  the  calculus  teaching 
community  to  use  Computer  Algebra  Systems  (CAS)  such  as  Maple,  Mathematica,  Mathcad,  etc.  to  teach 
mathematics.  Often,  disks  of  CAS  files  which  demonstrate  concepts  in  a  textbook  would  be  bound  into  the 
back  of  the  book,  or  could  be  purchased  to  separately[3,4].  Sets  of  CAS  files  do  provide  a  good  set  of 
templates  for  students  to  use  in  solving  homework  and  laboratory  problems  in  calculus,  but  they  don't  fully 
exploit  the  promise  of  multimedia  educational  tools. 
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Figure  1 

We  have  designed  a  system  that  meets  more  of  the  goals  of  calculus  reform  and  the  publishing  industry, 
and  are  prototyping  it  on  the  World  Wide  Web[5],  using  the  Mosaic[6]  interface.  The  general  structure  is 
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shown  in  Figure  1.  The  best  way  to  achieve  the  level  of  customization  and  interactivity  required  for  this 
project  was  to  create  a  modular  system  which  would  center  the  course  materials  not  around  chapters,  but 
rather  around  curriculum  segments:  the  Derivative,  the  Integral,  Functions,  etc.  In  this  way,  we  could 
create  a  tool  that  would  complement  a  wide  variety  of  calculus  textbooks,  teaching  styles  and  course 
structures. 

The  system  should  also  contain  case  studies  and  other  cross-curricular  examples  and  links  to  help  the 
student  understand  the  interrelatedness  of  the  material,  and  to  remediate  as  necessary.  These  examples 
must  be  "Hve,"  that  is,  the  student  must  be  able  to  manipulate  the  mathematics  in  a  meaningful  way  in  order 
to  get  any  benefit  out  of  the  exercises. 

We  wanted  any  modular  system  we  produced  to  continue  to  use  CASs  for  interactive  mathematics.  There 
are  several  important  reasons  for  this.  First,  it's  important  to  engage  the  student  in  the  process  of  solving  the 
problem.  The  computer  should  be  used  for  number  crunching,  but  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
reasoning  through  a  problem.  The  student  must  be  able  to  enter  a  wide  variety  of  calculations  in  a  freeform 
way,  making  errors  and  correcting  them  along  the  way,  rather  than  being  limited  to  changing  only  a  small 
part  of  one  equation.  In  a  CAS,  any  type  of  calculation  can  be  entered  once  the  syntax  of  the  system  has 
been  learned.  Since  CASs  are  designed  to  be  flexible,  they  both  require  the  student  to  enter  equations 
themselves,  and  allow  them  to  extend  the  problem,  rather  than  limiting  a  student  to  the  original  example. 
Second,  CASs  are  off-the-shelf  solutions  that  are  extremely  good  at  what  they  do.  This  will  save  the 
multimedia  developer  from  having  to  develop  sophisticated  mathematical  or  graphical  tools  themselves. 
Finally,  there  is  a  benefit  to  the  student  in  learning  how  to  use  a  professional  tool  at  the  same  time  as 
learning  the  concepts  of  calculus.  When  a  student  is  introduced  to  a  professional  tool  in  this  context,  they 
will  take  away  the  skill  of  using  it  as  well  as  the  course  content,  both  of  which  will  carry  them  through  their 
career. 

Choosing  the  Authoring  Tools  and  the  Interface 

The  ideal  situation  would  be  to  incorporate  CAS  files  into  a  larger  hypertext  application,  but  typically  this 
has  been  difficult  to  do  in  a  way  that  is  straightforward,  portable  cross-platform,  and  easily  upgradable. 
Tools  like  Apple's  HyperCard  and  Macromedia's  Authorware,  as  well  as  some  of  presentation  packages, 
such  as  Aldus  Persuasion,  offer  ways  to  incorporate  files  by  starting  up  a  CAS  on  a  hyperlink  [7,8],  There 
are  often  problems  in  porting  these  applications  across  platforms,  and  they  require  a  fair  bit  of 
sophistication  on  the  part  of  the  author  regardless  of  the  application.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  include  new 
materials  in  these  systems  after  publication,  or  to  customize  the  structure  of  the  material,  since  files  are  not 
maintained  as  separate  entities  in  the  package. 

Mosaic  publishing  over  a  World  Wide  Web  server  offers  an  attractive  solution.  Mosaic  provides  a  cross- 
platform  interface  which  is  both  user-friendly  and  in  common  use,  so  the  learning  curve  for  both  students 
and  instructors  should  be  short.  The  HyperText  Markup  Language  (HTML)  provides  a  simple  way  to 
format  text  and  images  nicely  on  screen,  and  to  create  hyperlinks  to  any  type  of  file.  Links  can  be  made  to 
navigate  the  course  material,  to  connect  related  topics,  and  to  seamlessly  combine  CAS  files  through  the 
Viewer/Helper  Application  interface  [9,  10].  Since  HTML  is  easy  to  script,  it  is  even  possible  that 
instructors  could  add  their  own  problems,  explanations  and  CAS  files  to  the  published  material.  The  beauty 
of  Internet  publishing  is  that  files  retain  their  application  identity,  so  each  type  of  software  is  used  to 
perform  the  function  at  which  it  is  best. 
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Figure  2 

Figure  2  shows  a  screen  from  a  preliminary  version  of  Calculus  Modules  On-line.  The  prototype 
incorporates  multimedia  elements,  hypertext,  and  CAS  files  under  the  Mosaic  front-end,  as  described. 
There  are  hyperlinks  (underlined  text)  to  other  sections  of  the  "electronic  book,"  which  explain  some  of  the 
terms  used  and  guide  the  student  to  examples,  problems  and  laboratories,  and  there  are  hyperlinked 
icons/buttons  which  lead  to  animated  examples,  and  "live-math"  CAS  solutions,  which  are  implemented  in 
several  computer  algebra  systems,  allowing  the  instructor  to  choose  which  one  the  students  should  use. 

Hyperlinks  and  Viewer  Applications 

This  application  depends  not  only  on  HTML's  ability  to  link  to  other  HTML  documents,  but  also  to 
external  applications.  One  of  the  most  powerful  capabilities  of  Mosaic  is  it's  ability  to  call  up  external 
pieces  of  software.  Rather  than  build  in  the  capability  to  run  movies  or  play  sounds,  or  any  of  the  other 
host  of  multimedia  headstands  which  might  be  required,  the  authors  of  Mosaic  have  simply  allowed  other 
applications  to  take  over  where  Mosaic  leaves  off,  which  means  the  possibilities  for  combining  external 
media  are  limitless.  Mosaic  can  be  configured  to  recognize  any  fde  extension  as  a  particular  Multipurpose 
Internet  Mail  Extension  (MIME)  type  and  subtype,  and  start  the  appropriate  application  on  the  user's 
machine  when  such  a  file  is  on  the  end  of  a  link. 

Some  varieties  of  Web  servers  provide  the  MIME  type  of  a  file  when  it  is  served.  This  means  that  the 
MIME  type  for  CAS  files,  and  any  others  which  are  not  HTML,  should  be  specified  both  on  the  server  (in 
the  MIME  configuration  file)  and  within  the  Mosaic  browser.  Every  time  a  link  connects  to  a  file  with  a 
.ms  extension  (the  correct  extension  for  Maple),  Mosaic  will  launch  the  Maple  application.  Netscape 
Mosaic[l  1]  currently  provides  the  easiest  way  to  set  this  functionality,  using  a  dialog  box  from  a  pulldown 
menu.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  extended  set  of  HTML  formatting  available,  that  it  is  particularly 
recommended  for  viewing  the  Calculus  Modules. 

Customization  and  updating 

Customization  is  a  serious  issue  for  many  of  PWS's  customers,  so  it  was  important  in  the  design  of  the 
Modules  to  incorporate  plans  for  customization.  This  is  reflected  both  in  the  "modularity"  of  the  project  ~ 
the  course  sequence  has  been  broken  down  into  areas  of  the  curriculum,  and  into  case  studies  -  and  in  the 
individual  file  structure  inherent  in  Mosaic  publishing.  If  desired,  we  could,  with  very  litde  effort,  create  a 
customized,  hyperiinked  "table  of  contents"  which  included  only  some  modules,  or  some  case  studies.  The 
system  can  therefore  easily  conform  to  any  desired  course  organization. 

In  addition  to  customization,  the  prototype  structure  accommodates  updating.  As  additional  examples  and 
modules  are  developed,  they  can  easily  be  incorporated  into  the  existing  hyperiinked  structure.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  project  will  continue  to  grow  and  acquire  good  application  examples  and  laboratories, 
contributed  from  the  calculus  teaching  community  at  large.    New  modules  can  even  be  delivered  by 
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downloading  them  from  the  Internet.  In  fact,  entire  system  can  be  maintained  and  upgraded  through  this 
technique.  It  is  our  intention  to  maintain  part  of  this  project  on  our  Web  server,  providing  free  access  to  the 
mathematics  community,  and  encouraging  them  to  participate  in  the  evolution  of  the  project. 

It  is  important  that  the  Calculus  Modules  are  able  to  link  to  a  number  of  different  mathematical  software 
packages  from  the  same  set  of  examples.  As  CASs  gained  popularity  in  the  calculus  community,  most 
professors  developed  a  preference  for  a  particular  system  which  they  cling  to  with  near-religious  fervor. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  Calculus  Modules  are  further  customized.  The  instructor  simply  specifies  to  the 
student  which  computer  algebra  system  to  use  (by  specifying  the  icon,  which  is  consistent  throughout  the 
Modules.  Unwanted  examples  in  other  systems  never  appear  unless  the  student  selects  those  icons,  and  has 
the  alternate  CAS  program  available  on  their  computer. 

Tech  Support  and  Other  Open  Issues 

There  are  many  problems  remaining  to  be  overcome  in  Mosaic  and  Web  publishing.  Since  individual  files 
are  downloaded  on  demand  from  a  server,  large  files  will  take  a  while  to  load  to  a  student's  machine,  even 
from  a  school's  local  server.  With  text  this  is  not  a  severe  limitation,  but  with  images,  animations,  and  CAS 
files  that  contain  extensive  graphics,  it  can  create  a  problem  with  a  student's  attention  span.  Our  authors 
must  be  sensitive  to  this  when  creating  anything  for  the  Modules. 

When  considering  viewers  to  include  other  file  types,  it's  important  to  realize  that  the  interface  for  external 
applications  is  not  yet  a  fully  developed  one.  Mosaic  does  not  recognize  when  a  viewer  application  is 
already  open,  since  it  does  not  have  a  fully  API.  The  desired  behavior  upon  encountering  a  specific  file 
type  would  be  for  Mosaic  to  check  for  the  application's  state  first,  and  only  to  open  the  specified  document 
if  the  application  were  already  open.  A  more  sophisticated  API  would  open  the  path  to  more  sophisticated, 
and  even  more  "interactive"  collaboration  between  Mosaic's  hypertext  and  the  CAS. 

An  additional  problem  which  is  specific  to  mathematics  and  science  instruction  is  the  inability  to  format 
mathematics  and  tables  in  the  currently  popular  set  of  HTML  tags.  The  Arena[12]  browser  and  HTML3 
specifications  promise  some  advances  in  that  area,  but  at  present  there  are  few  versions  available,  and  no 
commercial  versions. 

Aside  from  the  unresolved  technical  issues  with  this  product,  there  are  still  a  variety  of  opinions  on  how 
best  to  sell  Web-related  products.  Our  current  plan  is  to  site  license  the  Modules  and  download  the  files  to 
an  individual  school's  server,  where  they  would  be  kept  behind  a  firewall.  This  does  imply  some 
installation  and  technical  support  work  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  In  addition,  this  model  assumes  that  the 
school  has  the  appropriate  viewer  software  on  their  network.  Typically,  this  is  the  case,  but  no  doubt  there 
will  be  some  exceptions. 

Commercial  Internet  Publishing:  the  Future 

Multimedia  calculus  modules  can  present  mathematics  in  a  way  which  is  superior  to  a  paper  text,  and  can 
remove  some  of  the  tedium  associated  with  mathematics  classes.  The  system  is  based  entirely  on  familiar, 
professional  software,  and  will  be  relatively  easy  to  use,  adding  clarity  to  the  mathematics  without  adding 
complexity.  The  modules  will  allow  the  instructor  or  student  to  choose  the  order  and  content  of  the 
material,  by  following  various  hyperlinked  trails,  or  by  specifying  customized  "homepages",  and  by 
including  additional  links  in  the  HTML  pages,  The  instructor  will  even  be  able  to  choose  from  a  variety  of 
CAS  files.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  to  the  publisher  which  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of 
publishing  a  book. 

As  more  sophisticated  hypertext-linked  files  and  CAS  applications  are  developed,  calculus  can  be 
approached  from  the  case  study  point  of  view,  and  modules  can  be  developed  across  the  science  and 
engineering  curriculum.  This  may  result  in  an  increased  student  interest  in  mathematics,  a  concept  which  is 
gaining  popularity  in  the  educational  community  [13]. 

In  the  future,  developments  in  the  API  between  Mosaic  and  viewers  will  be  improved,  and  HTML  display 
of  mathematics  will  become  available,  making  this  system  even  more  attractive  as  a  development  platform. 
Meanwhile,  the  existence  of  most  of  this  technology  in  some  form,  and  the  ubiquitous  nature  of  these  tools, 
means  that  the  Calculus  Modules  can  be  explored  now  in  prototype  form,  and  that  contributions  from  the 
Calculus  teaching  community  can  be  solicited,  creating  a  richer,  more  solid  product,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
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true  community  teaching  effort. 

The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  input,  suggestions  and  continuing  hard  work  of  the  current 
Calculus  Modules  development  team:  Dr.  Frank  Wattenburg  at  Weber  State  College,  Dr.  Don  Hartig  and 
Dr.  Mike  Colvin  at  California  Polytechnic  University,  and  Dr.  Charles  Patton  at  Hewlett  Packard 
Corporation.  Please  contribute  your  own  suggestions  at  our  Web  site; 

http: //www.pws .com/pws /math/modules .html . 
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Abstract 

Visualizations  of  complex  biological  structures 
such  as  viruses  are  well-suited  to  distribution  via  the 
electronic  medium  of  the  World  Wide  Web, 
'  complementing  the  peer-reviewed  publication  of  figures 
in  scientific  papers.  Animation  and  color  can  be 
employed  to  accentuate  particular  features  of  structure, 
and  thus  a  greater  information  content  can  be  imparted 
than  would  be  possible  with  printed  media.  Structural 
information  that  is  easily  accessible  in  a  standard, 
meaningful,  and  even  interactive  format  can  be  an 
effective  tool  in  teaching  and  research.  We  at  the 
Institute  for  Molecular  Virology,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  have  developed  a  World  Wide  Web 
server  ~  which  disseminates  structural  information  in 
novel  formats  world-wide  to  scientists,  teachers, 
students,  and  the  public. 

Animations,  interactive  models,  and  higii  resolution 
color-coded  images  of  viral  particles  and  proteins  are 
available,  many  of  them  exclusively,  from  our  site.  To 
create  comparable  visualizations  using  generally 
available  resources  would  prove  difficult,  to  a  large 
extent  because  of  the  complexity  of  these  structures 
which  would  require  specialized  computing  equipment,  a 
great  deal  of  computing  expertise,  and  datasets  that  are 
either  not  publicly  available  or  that  need  to  be 
reconstructed  by  symmetry  operations  from  the  PDB 
coordinates  (which  represent  one  sixtieth  of  the  complete 
particle).  The  previously  rendered  images  and 
animations,  however,  can  be  readily  downloaded  and 
viewed  on  personal  computers  connected  to  the  Web. 


' http : / /www . bocklabs . wise . edu/Welcome . html 


We  have  used  animation  and  false  color  extensively 
to  present  structural  details  that  may  not  have  been 
visible  without  additional  figures,  such  as  orthogonal  or 
radial  sections,  multiple  views,  or  stereoscopic  images. 
Coloring  the  virus  particle  according  to  the  protein 
subunits  (Fig.  la)  allows  the  viewer  to  determine  the 
composition  of  notable  structural  elements  on  the 
particle  surface.  Radial  depth  cueing  [1]  (Fig.  lb)  is  a 
technique  for  applying  false  color  that  correlates  with  the 
radial  distance  from  the  center  of  the  particle.  We  often 
use  these  coloring  techniques  in  conjunction  with 
animation  techniques.  Both  spin  animation,  i.e. 
rotation  of  the  particle  around  an  axis  (Fig.  2a),  and 
radial  depth  cueing  are  effective  in  enhancing  the  surface 
topography  and  improving  the  presentation  of  peaks, 
canyons,  and  pores.  The  cropping  of  frontal  (Fig.  2b)  or 
radial  (Fig.  2c)  sections  reveals  internal  features. 

We  offer  yet  another  useful  representation  of  virus 
crystal  structure  data,  one  that  takes  advantage  of  the 
capability  of  the  WWW  protocol  to  "view"  atomic 
coordinate  files  interactively  [2]:  a  three-dimensional 
model  of  an  icosahedral  asymmetric  unit  of  the  virus, 
displayed  in  the  context  of  the  icosahedral  framework 
(Fig.  3).  These  interactive  models  employ  the 
KineMAGE  [3]  molecular  graphics  program  as  a  helper 
application  that  needs  to  be  installed  on  the  user's 
computer.  We  also  anticipate  offering  "navigable" 
QuickTime  [4]  movies  of  rendered  virus  structures  in  the 
near  future,  which  will  provide  even  greater  flexibility 
by  alleviating  the  requirement  of  a  molecular  graphics 
helper  program,  yet  still  allowing  the  real-time 
manipulation  of  these  structures  in  three  dimensions. 

This  type  of  electronic  publishing  has  marked 
advantages  over  a  CD-ROM  because  it  can  be  updated 
instantly.  Unlike  a  CD-ROM,  performance  is  affected 
by  Internet  bandwith  limitations,  namely  the  type  of 
connection  and  overall  Internet  traffic.  Once  the 
animation  or  structural  file  has  been  transferred, 
however,  all  manipulation  becomes  local  to  the  user's 
machine,  and  thus  these  visualizations  truly  offer  real- 
time interactivity. 

These  virus  visualizations  enhance  conventional 
virology  instruction  by  offering  unique  resources  to 
students  and  teachers.  Animated  or  interactive 
visualizations  of  viruses  allow  students  to  interact  in 
new  ways  with  the  course  material  and  can  supplement 
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traditional  teaching  aids  such  as  textbooks  and  lectures. 
With  advances  like  the  World  Wide  Web  protocol  and 
Kinemage,  electronic  publishing  of  virus  structures  have 
become  decreasingly  less  platfomi-dependent  and  thus 
the  are  now  accessible  to  a  much  wider  audience.  In 
addition  to  these  visualizations,  we  provide  other  course 
materials  on  our  server,  such  as  virology  tutorials, 
course  notes,  syllabi,  and  journal  articles.  This  material 
is  most  effectively  assembled  into  a  coherent  whole  by 
the  teachers  who  are  on  the  'front  lines,'  not  by  us  as 
electronic  publishers.  To  achieve  this  end,  we  have 
designed  a  fill-in  form  interface  that  allows  instructors 
without  any  knowledge  of  HTML  (HyperText  Markup 
Language)  [1 1]  to  create  clickable  course  outlines 
("hypersyllabi")  which  are  maintained  on  our  server. 
This  coupled  approach  of  providing  useful  information 
in  unique,  multimedia  formats  and  a  dynamic 
environment  for  organizing  the  information  will,  we 
believe,  enhance  distance  education  and  collaborative 
teaching. 
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FIGURE  1:  Two  types  of  false  color  are  applied  to  virus  structures,  a.)  Color 
corresponds  to  the  protein  subunit.  Human  rhinovirus  14  (a  common  cold  virus)  [6]  ; 
VPl  (Viral  Protein  1)  is  colored  blue,  VP2  green,  and  VP3  red  (VP4  is  inside  and  not 
visible).  Rendered  using  srf  [7]  on  a  Silicon  Graphics  workstation,  b.)  Color  is  a  function 
of  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  particle,  i.e.  radial  depth  cueing  [1].  Flock  house 
virus  (an  insect  virus)  [8].  Rendered  using  SpHne  [9]  and  MIDAS-Plus  [10]  on  a  Silicon 
Graphics  [11]  workstation. 


FIGURE  2:  Three  types  of  animation  were  used  to  display  the  virus  structures.  The  core  particle  of 
mammalian  reovirus  [12],  shown  with  radial  depth  cueing,  a.)  Rotation  around  an  axis  (spin  animation), 
b.)  Cropping  in  the  z-direction.  c.)  Radial  cropping.  Rendered  using  Iris  Explorer  [13]  on  a  Silicon 
Graphics  workstation. 
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FIGURE  3:  The  icosahedral  asymmetric  unit  of  human  rhinovirus  14,  viewed  interactively  on  a 
Macintosh  [4]  using  the  molecular  graphics  program  KineMAGE  [3].  a.)  Normal  view,  b.)  Stereo  view. 
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Language  Learning  via  World  Wide  Web 
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Abstract 

Learning  foreign  languages  is  a  task  that 
is     difficult     and     time-consuming.  This 

paper  describes  a  course  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  for  teaching  the  foreign  lan- 
guage Welsh,  and  the  tools  which  enabled 
the  development  of  that  course.  The  Uni- 
form Resource  Locator  for  the  course  is 
http : //www . OS . brown . edu/lun/welsh. 

1     Introduction 

Learning  foreign  languages  is  a  task  that  is  dif- 
ficult and  time-consuming.  While  it  is  possible 
to  learn  a  foreign  language  by  simply  picking 
up  a  book  on  the  subject,  there  are  many  diffi- 
culties that  confront  the  learner  who  would  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  The  course  in  Welsh  hosted  by 
the  Brown  University  Computer  Science  De- 
partment is  an  experiment  to  see  how  effec- 
tively a  foreign  language  can  be  taught  using 
multimedia  hypertextual  tools  via  the  Inter- 
net. 

In  Section  2, 1  give  the  relevant  background 
information  concerning  the  World  Wide  Web. 
Section  3  gives  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Welsh  course.  Section  4  describes  the  relevant 
technology  that  enabled  the  course  and  lists 
the  speciiic  tools  that  were  developed.  The 
conclusions  and  usage  statistics  appear  in  Sec- 
tion 5. 


2     The  World  Wide  Web 

The  Internet  gives  the  potential  for  very 
widespread  dissemination  of  information.  A 
particular  boon  to  information-finding  via  the 
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Internet  was  the  development  of  the  World 
Wide  Web  (WWW).  The  WWW  was  started 
by  CERN  to  provide  a  distributed  hypertext 
environment. [2]  In  a  hypertext  document,  cer- 
tain words  are  highlighted  as  links  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  document  or  to  other  docu- 
ments; clicking  on  those  words  traverses  the 
link.  In  this  way,  it  is  straightforward  to 
browse  large  quantities  of  information.  The 
WWW  specifies  the  destination  of  a  hyper- 
text link  using  a  Uniform  Resource  Locator 
(URL). [8]  A  URL  contains  two  primary  parts; 
the  first  part  (up  to  the  first  colon  in  the 
string)  specifies  the  protocol  to  be  used  to  re- 
trieve the  information;  the  second  part  (ev- 
erything else)  gives  the  specific  information 
needed  by  the  protocol.  Some  common  proto- 
cols used  in  URLs  are  the  HyperText  Transfer 
Protocol  (HTTP),  the  File  Transfer  Protocol 
(FTP),  and  the  Gopher  protocol. 

The  World  Wide  Web  is  built  around  a  dis- 
tributed client-server  model.  In  this  model, 
the  Web  user  ("surfer"  in  Internet  jargon)  runs 
a  local  client  that  connects  to  a  server  us- 
ing one  of  the  WWW  protocols.  There  are 
many  different  client  programs  (e.g.,  xmosaic, 
NCSA  Mosaic,  emacs-19)  and  even  several  dif- 
ferent servers.  The  user  interface  is  provided 
by  the  client.  The  supported  protocols  also 
diifer  from  client  to  client,  although  the  core 
set  of  protocols  is  extensive. 

One  of  the  features  of  HTTP  is  that  files 
of  different  types  can  be  transferred  using  it. 
This  polymorphism  is  accomplished  by  us- 
ing the  Multi-purpose  Internet  Mail  Exten- 
sions (MIME)  protocol[l]  to  specify  the  type 
of  the  file  being  transferred.  The  MIME  pro- 
tocol was  developed  to  allow  different  kinds  of 
files  to  be  transferred  through  the  ASCII-only 
medium  of  electronic  mail,  and  appends  to 
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the  mail  header  information  indicating  (among 
other  things)  that  it  is  a  MIME  document, 
what  kind  of  document  it  is,  and  what  kind 
of  encoding  it  uses.  The  document  types 
have  at  least  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
indicates  the  general  type  of  file,  and  subse- 
quent parts  getting  more  specific.  For  exam- 
ple, "text/plain"  stands  for  plain  text  docu- 
ments, "application/postscript"  for  Postscript 
documents,  and  "image/gif"  for  GIF  image 
files.  When  a  MIME-compHant  mail  reader  re- 
ceives a  message  that  is  some  type  other  than 
"text/plain" ,  it  can  check  whether  an  external 
viewer  is  available  for  that  kind  of  document, 
and  if  one  exists,  it  can  spawn  it  off,  allowing 
the  end  user  access  to  the  file.  Because  HTTP 
builds  upon  the  MIME  interface,  which  sup- 
ports multimedia  through  the  external  viewer 
capability,  it  also  supports  multimedia. 

The  most  common  type  of  file  accessed 
through  HTTP  is  a  HyperText  Mark-up  Lan- 
guage (HTML)  file.  HTML  is  a  textual  layout 
language  that  contains  markup  elements  for 
headings,  text  styles,  links,  forms,  and  other 
things. [3]  The  HTML  standard  is  evolving; 
most  clients  currently  support  HTML  level  2, 
while  development  work  continues  on  HTML 
level  3  (also  known  as  HTML+).[7] 

A  second  feature  of  HTTP  that  greatly  ex- 
pands its  flexibility  is  the  ability  to  interface 
with  computation  engines  using  the  Common 
Gateway  Interface  (CGI). [6]  These  computa- 
tion engines  are  frequently  used  to  provide  the 
capability  of  searching  databases. 

3      Features    of   the    Welsh 
Web  Course 

What  I  have  written  can  be  considered  a  text- 
book for  an  introductory  course  in  the  Welsh 
language.  My  own  experience  with  the  Welsh 
language  has  been  from  teaching  it  to  myself 
using  Jones, [5]  so  I  am  well  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
that  confront  someone  seeking  to  do  likewise. 
Accordingly,  the  book  contains  the  following 
features: 

1.  A  table  of  contents  for  quick  referencing. 
Each  individual  lesson  also  has  a  local  ta- 
ble of  contents. 

2.  A  glossary  of  grammatical  terms  ior  those 
with  no  prior  language-learning  experi- 


ence.  This  glossary  describes  terms  such 
as  "noun"  and  "relative  clause". 

3.  Welsh-English  and  English- Welsh  lexi- 
cons. Initially  these  were  intended  to  con- 
tain only  the  words  used  in  the  lessons, 
but  they  have  since  been  substantially 
augmented. 

4.  Both  lexicons  contain  notes  describing  pe- 
culiar considerations  for  words,  such  as 
irregular  pronunciation  or  which  prepo- 
sitions verbs  govern.  The  English- Welsh 
lexicon  contains  additional  notes  to  dis- 
tinguish between  various  possible  Welsh 
translations  of  words. 

5.  Both  lexicons  contain  many  phrases. 

6.  A  very  complete  index.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  Jones[5]  is  that  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  locate  things  in  it.  I  made  cer- 
tain that  the  index  was  complete  to  avoid 
this  problem. 

7.  Considerable  humor  to  enliven  the  discus- 
sions. 

8.  Footnotes  "for  the  terminally  curious",  to 
accommodate  the  learning  styles  of  both 
those  who  want  to  know  all  the  details 
at  once  and  those  who  are  intimidated  by 
extraneous  information. 

9.  Conversations  and  exercises  to  illustrate 
and  practice  using  the  grammatical  con- 
structs, along  with  translations  and  an- 
swers. 

10.  Appendices  that  provide  reference  materi- 
als such  as  conjugations  of  irregular  verbs. 

11.  All  the  lessons  are  available  for  anony- 
mous FTP  in  a  formatted  ASCII  form. 

So  far,  all  of  the  items  listed  are  such  as 
could  be  found  in  any  good  textbook  that  is 
printed  on  paper.  However,  the  materials  also 
take  advantage  of  the  capabilities  of  HTML 
and  MIME: 

1.  There  are  numerous  hypertext  links  to 
cross-references,  footnotes,  and  biblio- 
graphic references.  There  are  perhaps  50 
of  these  links  per  chapter.  The  table  of 
contents  and  index  also  contain  links  to 
the  appropriate  sections. 
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2.  The  chapter  on  pronunciation  has  links 
to  sound  files,  so  that  learners  with  the 
appropriate  equipment  can  actually  hear 
how  the  words  are  supposed  to  sound. 

3.  Since  the  document  is  dynamic,  hnks  to  a 
revision  history  are  available  for  each  file. 
There  is  also  a  revision  history  by  date, 
so  that  users  can  find  out  all  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  since  they  last  visited 
the  course. 

4.  Since  the  document  is  public,  an  access 
log  is  available  giving  such  statistics  as 
how  many  accesses  the  course  has  re- 
ceived, which  countries  are  most  active  in 
accessing  it,  and  which  files  receive  the 
most  accesses. 

5.  There  is  a  searching  lexicon  as  shown  in 
Figure  1  implemented  with  CGI.  Hav- 
ing a  searching  lexicon  is  more  than  a 
minor  convenience  in  Welsh;  it  can  fre- 
quently make  the  difference  between  find- 
ing a  word  and  not  because  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  Welsh: 

(a)  Welsh  words  are  subject  to  muta- 
tions that  change  the  initial  con- 
sonant(s)  of  the  word.  There  are 
three  different  schemas  for  muta- 
tion, and  the  back-conversion  is  of- 
ten not  unique.  For  example,  the 
word  "fyny"  could  be  listed  under 
"f" ,  "b" ,  "m"  or  "g" . 

(b)  Changing  the  stress  of  a  Welsh  word, 
for  example  in  the  formation  of  plu- 
ral nouns,  often  changes  the  internal 
vowels,  so  that  "ceir"  (cars)  needs  to 
be  looked  up  under  "car"  (car). 

(c)  The  Welsh  alphabet  uses  two  let- 
ters (digraphs)  to  represent  some 
sounds;  these  digraphs  are  alpha- 
betized as  separate  letters  and  have 
their  own  order  in  the  alphabet.  For 
example,  the  word  "anghofio"  (for- 
get) is  alphabetized  between  "agos" 
(near)  and  "ai"  (either)  since  the  di- 
graph "ng"  comes  between  "g"  and 
"h"  (which  precedes  "i"  as  in  En- 
glish). To  make  matters  worse,  "ng" 
is  sometimes  a  digraph  (filed  after 
"g")  and  sometimes  not  (filed  with 
the  "n"'s). 


(d)  Welsh  verbs  and  many  adjectives 
and  prepositions  have  inflected  end- 
ings. 

(e)  Welsh  speakers  often  drop  parts  of 
words,  leaving  behind  only  an  apos- 
trophe (if  that)  to  indicate  some- 
thing is  missing.  A  common  pattern 
of  droppage  is  to  omit  the  first  syl- 
lable. 

The  searching  lexicon,  when  used  in 
Welsh-English  mode,  attempts  to  undo 
any  mutations,  and  also  recognizes  conju- 
gated forms  of  verbs  (even  irregular  ones) , 
adjectives,  and  prepositions,  as  well  as 
plurals  of  nouns.  Wildcards  can  be  used 
in  "Partial  Word"  mode  so  that  you  can 
replace  any  apostrophes  by  a  "*"  and  see 
what  you  find. 


4     Technology  of  the  Welsh 
Web  Course 

The  Welsh  course  began  after  the  creation 
of  the  WELSH-L  LISTSERV  list  at  IR- 
LEARN.UCD.IE  established  a  forum  for  peo- 
ple to  exchange  messages  in  and  about  the 
Welsh  language.  There  were  many  new  sub- 
scribers to  the  list  who  did  not  know  Welsh, 
but  who  had  an  interest  in  learning  it.  I  was 
eventually  pursuaded  to  put  together  a  begin- 
ning. Welsh  course  to  distribute  through  the 
mailing  list.  Since  there  was  no  way  to  be 
certain  that  the  readers  would  have  MIME- 
compliant  mail  readers,  nor  that  any  particu- 
lar external  viewer  would  be  universally  avail- 
able, I  decided  to  distribute  the  course  in  an 
ASCII-only  format.  At  about  this  time,  I  be- 
came aware  of  Feldman's  work  on  a  "structure- 
enhanced  text"  format  known  as  setext.[4] 
A  structure-enhanced  text  document  contains 
"typotags"  for  mark-up,  but  attempts  to  do  so 
in  a  way  that  is  unobtrusive  to  the  text,  and 
using  elements  that  people  automatically  in- 
terpret correctly.  Table  1  summarizes  the  rel- 
evant setext  typotags.  Text  that  is  indented 
any  amount  other  than  two  spaces  is  consid- 
ered verbatim  text  ( "preformatted"  in  HTML 
parlance).  Figure  2  gives  an  example  setext. 
The  advantage  of  using  a  format  like  setext 
was  that  it  allowed  the  course  to  be  distributed 
through  an  ASCII  medium,  while  still  retain- 
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Searching  Lexicon  (Requires  Forms  Support) 

Revjsipn_l  ,_8  of  this  page,  last  updated  on  l??4^12y^_. 

The  Welsh-English  and  English- Welsh  secfions  citfrently  have  1005  and  1401  entries,  respectively. 


isiggmisBsiis 


English  to  Welsh 


Which  direction  do  you  want  to  translate? 

What  type  of  match  to  you  want?  ♦  Whole  word  O  Partial  word 

Word 


LookUpj  [Resetl 


Notes: 

1 .  When  you  translate  from  "Welsh  to  English"  using  "Whole  word"  mode,  the  lookup  engine  attempts  to  undo 
any  mutations  before  looking  up  the  word,  It  also  recognizes  and  explains  most  conjugated  verb  forms. 

2.  When  using  "Partial  word"  mode,  you  can  specify  the  following  special  characters: 

'^         Matches  the  beginning  of  the  line  (if  at  the  start) 
$        Matches  the  end  of  the  line  (if  at  the  end) 
*         Matches  0  or  more  letters. 
[lelters] 

Matches  only  those  letters  contained  within  the  braces 


Figure  1:  NCSA  Mosaic  for  X  rendering  of  thie  searciiing  lexicon. 


ing  the  formatting  information  needed  to  con- 
vert to  HTML.  Posting  tiie  course  in  ASCII 
to  the  WELSH-L  mailing  list  allowed  me  to 
receive  comments  and  corrections  from  many 
people  whose  Welsh  is  better  than  mine,  many 
of  them  native  speakers,  who  acted  as  a  safety 
net  for  me. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  describes  the 
tools  I  developed  to  support  the  course.  All  of 
the  tools  are  in  Perl  for  maximum  portability. 

4.1      etx2html 

One  of  the  tools  I  developed^  converts  setext 
files  (which  are  files  with  extension  .etx,  for 
Enhanced  TeXt)  to  HTML;  Figure  3  shows 
the  results  of  converting  the  example  setext 
from  Figure  2  into  HTML.  This  400-line  Perl 
script  automatically  creates  a  clickable  table 
of  contents  at  the  top  of  the  file  and  puts  a 
signature  at  the  bottom  (there  are  command- 
line  options  to  turn  these  off).  This  tool  is 
useful  enough  that  we  have  found  many  appli- 
cations for  it  within  the  Motorola  Cambridge 


^This  tool  actually  began  its  life  at  the  hands  of 
Tony  Sanders,  but  was  almost  completely  rewritten 
by  me  and  substemtially  embellished. 


Research  Center  other  than  the  Welsh  course. 


4.2      dtx2etx 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  while  most 
of  the  text  was  to  be  identical  between  the 
HTML  and  the  setext  versions,  there  were  cer- 
tain items  to  be  included  in  the  HTML  ver- 
sion only  (such  as  a  row  of  buttons  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  page)  and  certain 
items  to  be  included  in  the  etx  version  only 
(such  as  the  pointer  to  where  to  access  the 
HTML  files).  Additionally,  getting  the  for- 
mat of  the  etx  files  exactly  correct  was  sub- 
ject to  error,  since  the  last  character  of  the 
title  or  subtitle  underline  had  to  line  up  ex- 
actly with  the  last  visible  character  of  the  ti- 
tle or  subtitle  itself,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
remember  to  indent  all  body  text  by  exactly 
two  spaces.  Accordingly,  I  developed  a  file  for- 
mat called  "dtx",  which  doesn't  really  stand 
for  anything  but  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable 
predecessor  for  "etx".  The  160-line  dtx2etx 
converter  is  very  simple.  Anything  that  looks 
like  a  buUeted  list,  a  footnote,  a  comment  (in- 
cluding hypertext  definitions)  or  a  numbered 
list  is  passed  through  unchanged.  A  line  of  the 
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Lesson  2:  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be 


2.1.  How  to  say  'I  am',  'you  are',  etc. 


The  verb  'to  be'  is  more  important  in  Welsh  than  in  most  languages, 
since  it  is  often  used  as  a  helping  verb,  as  it  is  in  English  when  we 
say  'I  am  going'.  We  will  explain  more  about  this  in  Section_3.2_, 
but  lor  now  we  will  concentrate  on  just  the  verb  'to  be'.  Here  is  the 
conjugation  of  the  _present_tense_of _'bod'_,  the  verb  'to  be'  [1]_. 


Singular 


Plural 


Rydw  i 

I  am 

Rydyn  ni 

We  are 

Rwyt  ti 

You  are 

Rydych  chi 

You  are 

Hae  e 

He  is 

Maen  iihw 

They  are 

Mae  hi 

She  is 

Note:  The  personal  pronouns  actually  vary  somewhat. 

*  The  'y's  follow  the  normal  rule  so  that,  for  example,  in 
'Rydyn',  the  first  'y'  is  obscure  and  the  second  is  clear. 

*  The  'wy'  diphthong  in  'Rwyt'  is  a  falling  one  (i.e.,  it  is 
prounounced  ROO-eet) . 

[1]  'Rydw  i'  is  often  abbreviated  (especially  in  net  mail)  to  'Dwi'. 
..  _Section_3.2  Lesson03.html#3.2.  How  to  say  'I  am  reading' 

Figure  2:  An  example  setext.  The  strings  "Section  3.2"  and  "[!]"  become  hypertext  linlcs 
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2.1.  How  to  say  'I  am',  "you  are',  etc. 

The  verb  'to  be'  is  more  important  in  Welsh  than  in  most  languages,  since  it  is  often  used  as  ahelping 
verb,  as  it  is  in  English  when  we  say  '1  aai  going' ,  We  will  explain  more  about  this  in  Section  3.2,  but 
for  now  we  will  concentrate  on  Just  the  verb  'to  be',  Here  is  the  conjugation  of  ^\)s present  ienie  of  'bod', 
the  verb  'to  be'  [\\. 


singular 


Plural 


Rydw  i 

I  am 

Rwyt  ti 

You  are 

Mae  6 

He  is 

Ma©  hi 

She  is 

Rydyn  ni 
Rydych  ohi 
Maen  nhw 


We  are 
You  are 
They  are 


Note    The  personal  pronouns  actually  vary  somewhat. 

•  The  'y's  follow  the  normal  rule  so  that,  for  example,  in  'Rydyn',  the  first  'y'  is  obscure  and  the 
second  is  clear. 

•  The  'wy'  diphthong  in  'Rwyt'  is  a  falling  one  (i.e.,  it  is  prounounced  ROO-eet). 
[1]       'Rydw  i'  is  often  abbreviated  (especially  in  net  mail)  to  'Dwl'. 


Figure  3:  NCSA  Mosaic  for  X  rendering  of  the  HTML  generated  from  the  setext  of  Figure  2. 
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Function 


Setext  Representation 


Effect 


Title  (<  1  per  text) 


"Title 


A  title  in  the  chosen  stylef 


Heading  (>  1  per  text)      "Subhead 


A  subhead  in  the  chosen  stylef 


Body  text 


>  1  bold  words 

>  1  italic  words 

>  1  underlined  words 

>  1  hypertext  words 
BuUeted  text 


66-char  lines  indented  2  spaces        Lines  undented  and  wrapped 


**bold  words** 
"italic  words" 
_underlined_words_ 
hypertext_words_ 
**uText 


Emboldened  words 
Italicized  wordsf 
Underlined  words 
Hypertextual  link 

•  Text 


Hypertext  definition 
Comment 
Logical  end  of  text 


■  • .u_hypertext_wordsuURL 
'..uAny  comment  here 


Defines  address 
Line  hidden 
Taken  note  of 


Horizontal  rule 
Definition 
Footnote 
Numbered  list 


25+  underlines  Horizontal  rule 

"Data  tag:     Data  definition  Definition  list 

*  [number]  uText  Definition  listf 

*  (number  )uText  Definition  list 


Table  1:  Typotags  for  structure-enhanced  text.  Here  the  caret  character  stands  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line,  the  dollar  sign  for  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  square  cup  for  a  space  character; 
they  are  not  typed  literally.  The  last  four  functions  are  my  enhancements  relative  to  the  stan- 
dard setext  definition.  Some  of  the  irrelevant  typotags  in  the  standard  setext  definition  have 
been  left  out  of  this  table.  The  typotags  labeled  with  f  create  targets  for  hypertext  links. 


form  "=uTitle"  is  converted  to  a  setext  title 
and  a  line  of  the  form  "-ySubtitle"  is  con- 
verted to  a  setext  subtitle.  Anything  else  has 
2  spaces  prepended  to  it,  so  that  body  text  be- 
gins at  the  left  margin  and  anything  indented 
1  or  more  space  becomes  preformatted  text. 

The  dtx2etx  converter  also  has  command- 
line  options  for  omitting  all  hypertext  refer- 
ences and  definitions  (the  links  get  turned  into 
normal  text)  and  for  selectively  ignoring  parts 
of  the  file.  There  are  three  parts  of  the  file  that 
can  be  ignored:  the  part  preceding  the  title, 
the  part  following  the  end  of  text  line  (".."), 
and  the  part  between  the  title  and  the  first 
subtitle.  The  first  two  of  these  sections  are 
omitted  from  the  etx  conversion;  the  last  from 
the  HTML.  This  converter  is  also  in  heavy  use 
at  the  Motorola  Cambridge  Research  Center. 

4.3     counters 

It  is  useful  to  be  able  to  define  cross- 
references  symbolically,  so  that,  for  example, 
if  a  new  footnote  is  inserted,  all  the  footnotes 
get  renumbered  automatically  and  any  refer- 
ences remain  correct.  To  allow  this  cross- 
referencing,    I   implemented   a  260-line   Perl 


script.  There  are  two  kinds  of  directives  that 
counters  processes:  those  contained  within 
matching  $'s  and  those  within  matching  #'s. 
The  former  are  definitions  of  variables  and 
the  latter  are  (mostly)  references  to  variables 
(there  is  one  hybrid  operation  in  the  latter  cat- 
egory that  is  a  combination  definition  and  ref- 
erence). 

Definitions  assign  a  string  value  to  a  vari- 
able. The  syntax  for  definitions  is: 

$var:  string  $ 
$var=string$ 

The  first  form  (involving  ":")  is  compatible 
with  RCS  automatic  variables;  any  leading  or 
trailing  spaces  around  the  string  are  ignored. 
In  the  second  form,  all  characters  are  signifi- 
cant. The  second  form  of  definition  may  also 
have  references  (described  below)  in  the  string. 
Variables  have  the  format 

var   :=   [counter.] tag 

where  the  counter,  part  is  optional. 

References  get  substituted  with  the  (possi- 
bly modified)  value  of  the  variable.  The  syntax 
for  references  is: 
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#var# 

#var/pat/subst/mods# 

#+counter.tag# 

The  first  form  is  a  simple  substition  of  the 
variable  string.  The  second  form  does  a  pat- 
tern match  on  the  variable  string  and  returns 
the  substituted  form  (or  the  original  form  if 
the  pattern  did  not  match),  pat,  subst, 
and  mods  are  in  Perl-style.  The  third  form 
is  a  hybrid  form.  It  increments  the  counter 
and  assigns  the  resulting  value  to  the  vari- 
able counter. tag.  Incrementing  the  counter 
means  adding  1  to  the  last  number  present  in 
the  counter,  or  appending  1  if  there  was  no 
number  present. 

The  fact  that  the  counters  are  compatible 
with  RCS  automatic  variables  and  that  sub- 
stitutions could  be  applied  made  it  possible 
to  define  references  that  look  the  same  in  any 
file  but  go  to  the  correct  "Next"  or  "Previous" 
file  automatically  by  using  the  file  name  as  the 
basis  for  computing  the  destination. 

4.4     xref 


verb  forms  and  irregular  verbs.  Here  is  the 
output  of  wdlookup  when  used  to  look  up  the 
word  "haf": 

hal    [-au,  m.]   -   (n.)   summer 

hau   [irreg.]   -   (v.)   sow,   disseminate 

{   'haf    is  the  word   'hau'   in  the  l.s.   pres.    ind. 

Notice  that  it  provided  an  explanation  for  why 
it  matched  "hau" .  This  command  is  actually 
more  flexible  than  would  be  needed  "simply" 
for  searching  the  lexicons,  since  it  has  one 
more  mode  of  operation:  as  a  Welsh  spell- 
checker.  When  invoked  with  the  right  set  of 
command-line  options,  it  scans  one  or  more 
files  and  prints  out  any  words  it  cannot  find 
in  its  dictionary.  This  process  is  useful  in 
two  contexts:  (1)  I  can  pass  the  conversa- 
tions through  it  to  make  sure  that  I  have  ac- 
tually defined  all  the  vocabulary  necessary  to 
understand  them,  and  (2)  as  I  receive  Welsh 
messages  from  WELSH-L,  I  can  pass  them 
through  wdlookup  to  create  a  list  of  words  for 
augmenting  the  lexicons. 


The  index  is  collected  using  a  175-line  Perl  4.7  transpose 
script  called  xref.  This  script  runs  through 
all  the  files  named  on  its  command  line  look- 
ing for  setext  italic  typotags  (within  tildes), 
even  those  in  comments.  Any  such  tags  that 
it  finds  become  index  entries.  The  xref  utility 
can  also  be  run  on  a  single  file  to  produce  a  list 
of  symbols  exported  by  that  file  for  inclusion 
in  another  file. 


The  135-line  transpose  script  takes  a  list  of 
vocabulary  words  going  from  Welsh  to  English 
and  converts  them  to  a  list  going  from  En- 
glish to  Welsh.  It  is  careful  to  keep  informa- 
tion dealing  with  parts  of  speech  and  infiected 
forms. 


4.5  changelog 

The  160-line  changelog  script  runs  over  the 
source  files  and  pulls  out  their  revision  history 
from  the  RCS  change  logs.  It  can  create  revi- 
sion histories  that  are  indexed  either  by  date 
or  by  file.  This  script  has  been  used  here  at 
the  Motorola  Cambridge  Research  Center  to 
create  a  revision  history  for  the  source  of  an 
experimental  parallelizing  C  compiler  we  are 
building. 

4.6  wdlookup 

The  wdlookup  script  is  a  630-line  Perl  script  to 
search  the  Welsh  dictionaries.  It  is  the  com- 
mand executed  at  the  heart  of  the  searching 
lexicon,  the  one  that  understands  the  various 


4.8  alphabetize 

To  enable  automatic  incorporation  of  new 
words  into  the  lexicon,  I  wrote  the  310-line 
script  alphabetize.  Recall  from  the  earlier 
discussion  that  alphabetizing  Welsh  is  not  a 
trivial  process  because  of  the  digraphs.  The 
alphabetizer  also  provides  various  warnings, 
such  as  phrases  that  are  defined  inconsistently 
or  multiple  definitions  for  words.  When  al- 
phabetizing on  the  English  side,  expressions 
are  filed  under  each  of  the  constituent  words, 
so  that 

for  the  sake  of  -   (prep.)   er  mwyn 

is  filed  under  "for" ,  "sake" ,  and  "of"  (it  has  a 
kill  list  of  unimportant  words  which  eliminates 
"the"). 
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5     Conclusions 

The 

URL  http : //www . cs . brown . edu/f un/welsh 
provides  access  to  the  first  seven  lessons, 
three  appendices,  the  glossary  of  grammati- 
cal terms,  the  lexicons,  the  index,  the  change 
logs,  the  access  log  and  references.  The  course 
has  received  almost  32000  accesses  since  June, 
with  each  month's  count  surpassing  that  of 
the  previous  month.  18  distinct  hosts  have 
accessed  the  course  more  than  100  times,  a 
sign  of  serious  interest  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage. Of  the  hosts  whose  nationality  can  be 
traced,  39  different  countries  are  represented: 
60%  in  the  US  and  20%  in  the  United  King- 
dom. While  it  is  still  too  ea^ly  to  tell  how  well 
people  are  learning  Welsh  from  the  course,  the 
enthusiastic  response  makes  it  clear  that  many 
people  are  learning  some  Welsh  from  it. 

It  might  be  objected  that  many  of  the 
tools  developed  were  unnecessary,  since  the 
HTML  could  have  been  developed  either  with 
a  WYSIWYG^  HTML  editor,  or  using  a  tool 
such  as  LaTeX  which  already  has  built-in  sup- 
port for  cross-referencing  and  can  be  converted 
to  HTML.  However,  there  are  at  least  three 
reasons  why  this  approach  would  not  have 
been  as  effective: 

1.  The  resulting  ASCII  version  of  the 
lessons,  if  one  could  be  obtained  at  all, 
would  not  be  formatted  very  nicely  and 
would  likely  have  a  lot  of  extraneous  text. 

2.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  WYSIWYG  tool 
provides  the  confluence  of  capabilities 
needed  for  the  Welsh  course.  Operating 
on  plain  text  files  made  it  easy  to  combine 
tools  so  that,  for  example,  the  alphabet- 
izer,  the  lookup  engine,  and  the  HTML 
generation  all  understand  the  same  for- 
mat for  the  lexicons. 

3.  It  is  helpful  to  be  able  to  edit  the  course 
from  a  plain  terminal,  which  would  not 
be  possible  using  FrameMaker  or  another 
WYSIWYG  editor.  The  fact  that  all  the 
source  files  are  plain  text  is  what  permits 
things  like  the  automatic  generation  of 
change  logs. 
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Abstract 

'  Time  series  analysis  and  prediction  is  turning  into  an 
interdisciplinary  subject  where  data  and  methods  are 
being  contributed  from  a  broad  variety  of  disciplines, 
including  economics,  physics,  computer  science,  and 
statistics.  Model  management  systems  were  origi- 
nally designed  for  operations  research  applications. 
With  thousands  of  methods  and  gigabytes  of  data 
now  available  on  the  Internet,  however,  such  systems 
may  become  a  crucial  component  for  the  efficient  or- 
ganization and  exchange  of  any  computer-based  work 
in  these  areas.  This  paper  introduces  the  model  man- 
agement system  MMM  that  combines  model  manage- 
ment with  the  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  to  provide 
an  infrastructure  for  interdisciplinary,  worldwide  dis- 
tributed research  on  time  series  analysis.  In  partic- 
ular, MMM  will  provide  a  platform  to  make  related 
research  results  applicable  and  verifiable. 


1     Introduction 

With  the  increasing  availability  of  high-capacity  wide 
area  computer  networks,  the  sharing  of  data  among 
distributed  teams  is  becoming  a  matter  of  course  in 
numerous  professions.  Scientists  use  the  Internet  to 
exchange  experimental  data  and  to  write  joint  pa- 
pers with  co-authors  at  remote  locations.  Industry 
uses  company  networks  (or  the  Internet  as  well)  to 
facilitate  cooperative  work  between  teams  at  differ- 
ent sites.  More  and  more  institutions  use  the  World 
Wide  Web  (WWW),  an  Internet-based  information 
system,  to  post  information  about  themselves  and, 
in  turn,  to  gather  data  on  just  about  any  topic  of 
interest  from  data  sources  around  the  world. 


While  the  Web  and  its  clients  (such  as  Mosaic) 
made  it  a  lot  easier  to  take  advantage  of  this  infras- 
tructure, the  exchange  of  information  is  still  mainly 
restricted  to  plain  data,  mostly  in  some  kind  of  tex- 
tual format.  Multimedia  (i.e.,  sound  and  image)  data 
are  slowly  becoming  more  popular,  with  network  ca- 
pacity often  being  a  bottleneck.  One  aspect  that  is 
often  overlooked,  however,  is  the  possibility  to  ex- 
change not  only  data,  but  also  more  complex  ser- 
vices. These  services  could  in  particular  be  methods 
(i.e.,  implementations  of  algorithms)  that  have  been 
made  available  to  the  public,  together  with  some  doc- 
umentation of  their  input-output  behavior.  Remote 
users  could  then  use  the  Web,  possibly  enhanced  by 
an  appropriate  interface,  to  access  these  methods  and 
to  feed  their  own  (or  somebody  else's)  data  into  it. 

The  protocol  underlying  this  process  involves  a 
number  of  sites,  which  in  theory  may  all  be  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  viz., 

•  the  location  of  the  user; 

•  the  original  location  of  the  method; 

•  the  original  location(s)  of  the  data; 

•  the  site  where  the  computation  is  carried  out. 

There  are  numerous  applications  for  such  a  method 
base  both  in  research  and  in  business.  In  research, 
it  is  both  the  exchange  and  the  verification  aspect 
that  seem  intriguing  to  an  experimental  scientist. 
While  the  exchange  of  methods  between  colleagues 
is  already  taking  place  (although  not  at  the  speed 
and  comfort  that  seems  possible  with  the  network 
infrastructure  currently  available),  the  verification 
of  results  in  the  areas  of  applied  computer  science 
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and  computational  sciences  is  notoriously  underde- 
veloped. We  estimate  that  in  experimental  computer 
science,  less  than  10%  of  all  results  that  have  been 
published  in  scientific  journals  have  ever  been  verified 
by  other  researchers.  The  tradition  of  reproducing 
experimental  results,  which  is  routinely  performed  in 
practically  all  other  applied  sciences  (in  particular 
medicine  and  engineering)  simply  does  not  exist  in 
our  own  field.  We  believe  that  in  the  process  of  ap- 
plied computer  science  maturing  into  an  established 
discipline,  this  needs  to  be  corrected.  Modern  com- 
puter networks  provide  the  infrastructure  for  doing 
this,  and  tools  like  the  one  presented  in  this  paper 
should  help  to  use  this  infrastructure  efficiently. 

One  area  where  method  bases  have  been  discussed 
for  quite  some  time  is  decision  support  systems,  and 
there  in  particular  operations  research.  In  those  do- 
mains, method  bases  are  often  called  model  manage- 
ment systems,  with  the  term  model  (as  opposed  to 
method)  expressing  that  applying  methods  (such  as  a 
linear  programming  solver)  is  only  one  step  in  solv- 
ing a  complex  optimization  or  decision  problem.  The 
application  of  the  method(s)  has  to  be  preceded  by 
the  design  of  an  appropriate  model  and  succeeded  by 
its  validation. 

After  some  papers  in  the  late  70s  and  early  80s 
[DHL79]  [MB79]  [BarSO],  Dolk  [D0I86]  presented  a 
model  management  system  for  mathematical  pro- 
gramming in  1986.  Two  years  later,  Jarke  and  Rader- 
macher  [.JR88]  published  a  paper  on  the  role  of  model 
management  in  decision  support.  In  the  late  80s,  sev- 
eral tools  for  algorithmic  discrete  mathematics  were 
developed;  see  [DS94]  for  an  overview.  Mehlhorn  and 
Naher,  for  example,  presented  their  system  LEDA, 
a  portable  library  of  data  types  and  algorithms 
for  computational  geometry  and  combinatorial  op- 
timization [MN90].  Nievergelt  and  Schorn  followed 
with  their  XYZ  system  in  1991  [NSA+91,  SchQl]. 
These  and  other  tools  can  be  viewed  as  small  scale 
model  management  where,  based  on  a  specific  lan- 
guage and  interface  technology,  researchers  are  sup- 
ported in  the  rapid  prototyping  of  their  algorithmic 
research.  Fourth-generation  languages  like  Mathe- 
matica  [W0I88]  or  Maple  [CGG+88]  follow  a  simi- 
lar goal.  A  more  recent  approach  was  presented  by 
Becker  [Bec94],  who  is  also  the  first  author  mention- 
ing a  possible  interface  of  his  system  M  to  the  World 
Wide  Web.  This  approach  heads  for  what  could  be 
called  large  scale  model  management,  where  the  aim 
is  high  level  integration  of  a  heterogeneous  world  of 
model  implementations.  A  similar  goal  is  apparent 
in  the  work  of  Muhanna  [Muh92].  The  proposals  for 
a  megaprogramming  language  [WWC92]  go  into  the 


same  direction,  although  they  focus  more  on  the  re- 
lated database  and  software  engineering  aspects. 

The  WWW  community  has  also  started  to  use 
the  Web  as  an  interface  to  complex  software  tools. 
FitzGerald  and  Pearlstein  [FP94],  for  example,  show 
how  to  use  WWW/Mosaic  as  a  form-based  frontend 
to  a  variety  of  applications  in  computational  chem- 
istry and  computational  molecular  biology.  A  Web- 
based  approach  to  provide  a  friendly  interface  for  in- 
teractive visualization  was  described  by  Robertson  et 
al.  [RJN94].  Ibrahim  [Ibr94]  describes  an  innovative 
use  of  WWW  clients  as  a  tool  for  the  teaching  of  al- 
gorithms and  data  structures.  Related  eff'orts  include 
work  on  how  to  use  WWW  as  an  interface  for  the  con- 
trol of  engineering  tools  [SHW94]  or  as  a  frontend  to 
databases  [Sjo94]. 

In  the  sequel,  we  will  present  MMM,  a  distributed 
model  management  system  for  time  series  analysis 
and  prediction.  Examples  of  time  series  range  from 
the  irregularity  in  a  heartbeat  to  the  volatility  of 
a  currency  exchange  rate.  We  focus  on  time  series 
where  the  underlying  deterministic  equations  are  not 
known  and  where  a  model  needs  to  be  built  from  the 
data.  Many  disciplines,  such  as  economics,  economet- 
rics, physics,  biology,  statistics,  electrical  engineering, 
medicine,  have  developed  their  specific  methods  of 
time  series  analysis.  Collecting  data  and  comparing 
methods  from  diff'erent  disciplines  has  started  only 
recently;  the  Santa  Fe  Time  Series  Prediction  and 
Analysis  Competition  carried  out  in  1991  is  one  of 
the  first  examples  [WG94]. 

The  following  section  describes  several  scenarios 
where  a  tool  like  MMM  could  be  useful.  Section  3 
explains  why  (and  how)  somebody  working  with  time 
series  should  use  MMM.  In  Section  4  we  describe  the 
architecture  of  MMM.  Section  5  contains  our  conclu- 
sions and  plans  for  the  implementation  phase. 

2     Four  Application  Scenarios 

In  analogy  to  the  terminology  used  in  decision  sup- 
port system  research,  we  use  the  term  model  for  a 
specification  of  constrained,  structured  data,  includ- 
ing the  methods  that  can  be  applied  to  it.  For  exam- 
ple, a  symmetric  matrix  is  a  model  that  is  described 
by  the  dimension  n  of  the  matrix,  and  n  x  (n  -  l)/2 
rational  numbers,  each  with  a  row  and  column  index. 
An  algorithm  that  inverts  a  symmetric  matrix  is  a 
model  with  an  input  and  an  output,  both  symmetric 
matrices  such  that  the  output  is  the  inverse  of  the 
input,  and  a  method  that  computes  the  output  from 
the  input.  A  model  management  system  is  a  software 
system  that  helps  users  to  define,  evaluate,  combine 
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and  compare  such  models  [Muh92]. 

Scenario  1:  Code  Verification 

After  reading  a  paper  about  an  interesting  algorithm 
to  invert  symmetric  matrices,  a  professor  asks  one  of 
her  students  to  implement  the  algorithm  as  a  term 
project.  A  few  days  later,  the  student  submits  a  C 
program  with  several  hundred  lines  of  code. 

The  first  problem  is  how  .to  check  the  code  in  order 
to  give  the  student  a  fair  grade.  Secondly,  we  might 
want  to  make  the  program  available  to  other  peo- 
ple in  the  same  research  group.  If  the  software  had 
been  written  as  part  of  a  bigger  project,  the  professor 
might  have  given  the  student  detailed  specifications 
in  advance.  But  this  was  not  the  case  here,  so  the 
functionality  and  the  user  interface  are  somewhat  ad 
hoc.  The  third  problem  is  to  make  the  code  robust  to- 
wards incorrect  initiahzations  of  the  data  structures 
(such  as  a  non-symmetric  matrix).  Robustness  is  par- 
ticularly important  if  we  want  to  integrate  the  code 
into  a  larger  software  environment.  Fourth,  we  might 
want  to  add  some  additional  constraints  (e.g.,  the  ma- 
trix should  have  dimension  2  or  more). 

One  approach  that  could  solve  most  of  these  prob- 
lems is  to  encapsulate  the  code  in  some  kind  of  con- 
tainer. The  normalized  outer  side  of  the  container 
guarantees  that  the  code's  external  interface  is  easy  to 
understand  and  that  it  conforms  to  certain  standards. 
•  This  facilitates  the  communication  not  only  with  a 
human  user  but  also  with  other  software,  such  as  a 
graphical  user  interface  or  a  database  system.  The 
inner  side  of  the  container  is  organized  such  that  it 
accepts  only  feasible  initializations  of  the  data  struc- 
tures. In  our  example  this  means  that  it  can  only 
contain  symmetric  matrices,  possibly  of  dimension  2 
or  greater. 

Providing  software  with  special  interfaces  is  done 
frequently.  But  it  is  usually  expensive  to  do  this  and 
the  result  is  not  normalized.  As  a  result,  model  man- 
agement in  the  sense  of  combining  different  models  on 
the  fly  is  nearly  impossible.  We  therefore  argue  for 
a  container  generator  that,  based  on  a  simple  spec- 
ification language,  produces  the  code  to  implement 
the  container.  A  technique  for  container  generation 
is  described  in  Section  4. 

Scenario  2:  Experimental  Design 

This  scenario  concerns  the  testing  of  complex  meth- 
ods, possibly  consisting'of  a  variety  of  hierarchically 
structured  submodules.  For  example,  a  method  may 
involve  different  levels  of  partial  computations,  which 
are  triggered  by  the  selection  of  parameters.    This 


means  in  particular  that,  depending  on  previous  com- 
putations, different  methods  may  be  feasible  or  ap- 
propriate at  various  stages.  Typical  user  interfaces 
in  such  cases  are  hierarchically  organized  collections 
of  forms  (or  menus)  where  one  can  navigate  at  ran- 
dom, setting  parameters  and  applying  submethods 
until  one  obtains  a  result.  An  example  is  the  system 
MulTi  for  multivariate  time  series  analysis  [HLC+92] . 

One  problem  in  this  scenario  is  that  of  keeping  a 
history  of  parameter  settings,  i.e.,  of  the  exact  way 
a  particular  experiment  has  been  performed.  Besides 
being  able  of  repeating  the  same  experiment  at  an- 
other time,  this  is  also  crucial  for  supporting  system- 
atic tests  of  the  impact  of  certain  parameters.  An- 
other question  is  how  to  publish  the  results  such  that 
the  experiment  can  be  understood  by  the  research 
community. 

The  requirements  on  a  model  management  system 
implied  by  this  scenario  are  a  technology  that  rep- 
resents such  a  hierarchical  method  collection  as  an 
instance  of  one  complex  model.  All  data  as  well  as 
parameter  initializations  should  be  part  of  the  model, 
such  that  storing  instances  means  keeping  a  history 
of  experiments.  For  the  container  system  described  in 
the  first  scenario,  this  means  that  one  requires  large 
containers  that  combine  small  containers  in  a  struc- 
tured way.  The  normalized  outer  sides  of  the  small 
containers  are  used  to  organize  their  cooperation  in- 
side the  large  container. 

Scenario  3:  Clioosing  an  Appropriate 
Metliod 

Let  us  consider  a  particular  mathematical  operation, 
such  as  the  computation  of  eigenvalues  of  quadratic 
matrices.  There  is  a  large  number  of  methods  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  it  would  indeed  be  attractive  to 
have  some  kind  of  method  selection  tool  that  knows 
about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  various 
algorithms  and  that  can  choose  one  that  seems  most 
appropriate  for  a  given  input  matrix. 

In  statistical  applications,  this  problem  is  even 
more  relevant.  Here,  a  main  part  of  the  problem  is  to 
choose  an  appropriate  model,  e.g.,  a  linear  versus  a 
non- linear  system  in  time  series  analysis.  Otherwise 
the  result  of  the  method  (e.g.  the  estimators  for  the 
model  parameters)  may  be  unsatisfactory,  simply  be- 
cause the  model  does  not  provide  an  appropriate  fit 
for  the  given  data. 

The  main  question  is  how  to  obtain  and  represent 
the  required  knowledge  about  the  methods  and  mod- 
els involved.  One  approach  is  to  interview  experts 
and  represent  their  opinions  symbolically,  using  tra- 
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ditional  knowledge  representation  techniques.  This 
expert  system  approach  has  been  tried  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  A  more  empirical  approach, 
which  seems  promising  to  us,  is  to  start  with  a  model 
management  tool  that  does  not  have  a  selection  com- 
ponent yet,  i.e.,  users  have  to  chose  their  preferred 
methods  themselves.  One  can  then  monitor  how 
methods  are  being  used  and  how  people  apply  cer- 
tain methods  to  a  given  problem  or  problem  class. 
Once  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  metadata  has  been 
collected,  it  can  be  used  to  guide  other  users  in  their 
search  for  an  appropriate  method. 


Scenario  4:  Verifying  Research  Results 

Assume  you  have  to  referee  a  research  paper  describ- 
ing a  new  method.  The  paper  reports  excellent  re- 
sults for  a  certain  class  of  data  instances.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  judge  the  results  without  implementing 
the  method.  How  can  the  data  be  accessed,  such  that 
other  methods  can  be  run  against  it?  How  can  the 
methods  be  run  against  your  own  data?  Or  how  can 
you  at  least  repeat  the  authors'  experiments  on  your 
own  workstation? 

The  solution  is  a  model  management  system  that 
supports  the  access  to  method  implementations  of 
other  research  groups.  This  support  might  be  given 
by  integrating  their  code  into  other  environments,  or 
by  invoking  the  methods  via  the  Internet.  The  latter 
variant  requires  that  authors  of  methods  are  provided 
with  a  technology  to  make  their  methods  accessible 
in  a  normalized  manner. 


3     MMM      and     Time     Series 
Analysis 

In  this  section  we  explain  why  we  chose  time  series 
prediction  and  analysis  as  the  domain  for  MMM,  why 
somebody  might  be  interested  in  using  methods  and 
data  that  have  been  contributed  to  MMM,  and  why  a 
time  series  researcher  might  want  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  MMM  in  the  first  place.  We  also  briefly 
describe  which  methods  are  available  in  the  current 
prototype.  The  section  concludes  with  thoughts  on 
the  collection  of  metadata,  i.e.,  an  automated  analy- 
sis of  the  use  of  MMM  that  could  yield  insights  into 
relations  between  data  and  algorithms. 


3.1     Time  Series  Analysis  and  Predic- 
tion 

Time  series  analysis  has  three  goals:  forecasting, 
modeling,  and  characterization.  The  aim  of  forecast- 
ing is  to  accurately  predict  the  short-term  evolution 
of  the  system;  the  goal  of  modeling  is  to  find  a  de- 
scription that  captures  features  of  the  long-term  be- 
havior of  the  system.  These  are  not  necessarily  iden- 
tical: finding  governing  equations  with  proper  long- 
term  properties  may  not  be  the  most  reliable  way  to 
determine  parameters  for  good  short-term  forecasts, 
and  a  model  that  is  useful  for  short-term  forecasts 
may  have  incorrect  long-term  properties.  The  third 
goal,  system  characterization,  attempts  with  little 
or  no  a  priori  knowledge  to  determine  fundamental 
properties,  such  as  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom 
of  a  system  or  the  amount  of  randomness.  This  over- 
laps with  forecasting  but  can  differ:  the  complexity 
of  a  model  useful  for  forecasting  may  not  be  related 
to  the  actual  complexity  of  the  system. 

It  is  useful  to  characterize  the  complexity  of  a 
model  on  an  axis  that  ranges  from  strong  models  to 
weak  models.  Strong  models  have  strong  'assump- 
tions. They  are  usually  expressed  in  a  few  equa- 
tions with  a  few  parameters,  and  can  often  explain 
a  plethora  of  phenomena.  In  weak  models,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  only  a  few  domain-specific  as- 
sumptions. To  compensate  for  the  lack  of  explicit 
knowledge,  weak  models  usually  contain  many  more 
parameters  (which  can  make  a  clear  interpretation 
difficult).  It  can  be  helpful  to  conceptualize  mod- 
els in  the  two-dimensional  space  spanned  by  the  axes 
data-poor«->data-rich  and  theory-poor<-+theory-rich. 
Due  to  the  dramatic  expansion  of  the  capability  for 
automatic  data  acquisition  and  processing,  it  is  in- 
creasingly feasible  to  venture  into  the  theory-poor 
and  data-rich  domain. 

Two  crucial  developments  occurred  in  the  last 
decade  [Wei94];  both  were  aided  by  the  general  avail- 
ability of  powerful  computers  that  permitted  much 
longer  time  series  to  be  recorded,  more  complex  al- 
gorithms to  be  applied  to  them,  and  the  data  and  re- 
sults of  these  algorithms  to  be  visualized  interactively. 
The  first  development,  state-space  reconstruction  by 
time-delay  embedding,  drew  on  ideas  from  differential 
topology  and  dynamical  systems  to  provide  a  tech- 
nique for  recognizing  when  a  time  series  has  been 
generated  by  deterministic  governing  equations  and, 
if  so,  for  understanding  the  geometrical  structure  un- 
derlying the  observed  behavior  [SYC91].  The  second 
development  was  the  emergence  of  the  field  of  ma- 
chine learning,  typified  by  neural  networks,  that  can 
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adaptively  explore  a  large  space  of  potential  models. -"^ 

One  of  the  first  examples  in  history  where  a  number 
of  methods  was  simultaneously  applied  to  a  number 
of  data  sets  was  the  Santa  Fe  Time  Series  Prediction 
and  Analysis  Competition,  carried  out  in  1991  and 
followed  up  by  a  NATO  workshop  in  1992  [WG94], 
The  competition  focused  on  six  data  sets,  ranging 
from  1,000  to  100,000  points.  All  of  the  successful  en- 
tries were  fundamentally  nonlinear  and,  even  though 
significantly  more  computer  power  was  used  to  ana- 
lyze the  larger  data  sets  with  more  complex  models, 
the  application  of  the  techniques  required  more  care- 
ful manual  control  than  in  the  past.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral failure  of  simplistic  "black-box"  approaches.  In 
all  successful  entries,  exploratory  data  analysis  pre- 
ceded the  application  of  the  algorithm.  The  Santa 
Fe  competition  showed  examples  of  nonlinear  results 
going  far  beyond  what  is  possible  within  the  canon 
of  linear  systems  analysis,  but  also  showed  that  there 
are  unprecedented  opportunities  for  the  analysis  to 
go  astray. 

Scientific  integrity  in  the  competition  was  enforced 
by  withholding  the  continuations  of  the  data  sets  un- 
til after  the  deadline.  It  would  have  been  preferable, 
however,  if  a  framework  had  been  available  where 
participants  check-in  their  models  and  the  judges  test 
them  at  their  convenience.  Among  other  things,  this 
would  have  allowed  statistical  tests  with  much  more 
data  than  could  possibly  be  asked  for  at  the  time  of 
submission. 

But  not  only  the  evaluation  in  a  competitive  set- 
ting is  crucial.  Techniques  for  the  analysis  and  predic- 
tion of  time  series  have  been  developed  by  a  number 
of  disciplines,  such  as  physics,  econometrics,  biology, 
statistics,  electrical  engineering,  medicine,  and  ma- 
chine learning — but  rarely  do  people  in  one  field  know 
about  the  methods  of  the  other  fields.  Our  MMM  sys- 
tem provides  an  infrastructure  that  allows  approaches 
from  these  traditionally  disjoint  disciplines  to  come 
together.  This  enables  researchers  in  one  field  to  ex- 
plore state-of-the-art  methods  from  other  fields  -  an- 
other task  that  has  been  impossible  up  to  now. 

So  far  we  have  considered  users  equipped  with  data 
who  are  in  search  of  analysis  methods.  Now  we  turn 
to  researchers  who  develop  methods  and  who  are  in 
search  of  data  to  prove  that  their  methods  are  good. 
Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
scientists  to  have  their  data  printed  in  an  appendix 
to  their  paper.    If  other  researchers  wanted  to  try 


'There  is  a  great  amotint  of  literat\ire  on  this  topic;  a  good 
recent  volume  is  edited  by  Smolensky,  Mozer  and  Rvimelhaxt 
(1995)[SMR94],  as  well  cis  the  annual  conference  proceedings 
of  Advances  in  Neural  Information  Processing  Systems,  e.g., 
1995  [NIP95]. 


their  algorithm  on  the  same  data  set  and  maybe  to 
compare  algorithms,  they  often  just  typed  that  data 
back  in.  Similarly,  people  reimplemented  algorithms 
that  other  people  had  published  in  plain  English  in 
order  to  analyze  data  they  were  interested  in. 

With  the  increase  in  data  set  size  and  in  the  com- 
plexity of  the  algorithms  (in  particular  there  are  often 
many  parameters  that  have  to  be  set  from  experience 
rather  than  from  first  principles),  this  approach  has 
become  prohibitive.  Also,  with  the  shift  from  sim- 
ple, restrictive  models  to  more  complicated  analysis 
methods  it  has  become  important  to  analyze  data 
with  several  methods,  and  methods  with  several  data 
sets.  We  hope  that  MMM  will  serve  as  playground 
that  will  facilitate  the  exploration  of  both  data  and 
algorithms.  In  the  present  prototype  version  of  MMM 
the  following  methods  have  been  included. 

•  Visualization.  We  embedded  XGobi,  a  tool  de- 
veloped at  AT&T  Bell  Labs  for  the  visualization 
of  three  (or  more)  dimensional  data  [SCB92]. 

•  Subset  Selection.  When  confronted  with  a 
new  set  of  data,  one  of  the  first  questions  is: 
Which  of  the  variables  that  could  potentially 
serve  as  inputs  contain  information  about  the 
output?  We  have  implemented  the  method  by 
Bonnlander  and  Weigend  [BW94]  to  find  the 
subset  of  variables  (or  input  features)  that  has 
maximal  mutual  information  with  the  output 
(i.e.,  the  value  to  be  predicted). 

•  Redundancy.  A  relatively  recent  development 
for  the  characterization  of  time  series  has  been 
the  use  of  incremental  mutual  information,  also 
called  redundancy:  it  measures  how  many  ad- 
ditional bits  of  information  we  learn  about  the 
next  value  when  we  add  another  lag  to  the  in- 
put. We  adopted  the  code  used  by  Gershenfeld 
and  Weigend  [WG94]. 

•  SNP.  SNP  by  Gallant  and  Tauchen  [GT94]  is  a 
method  for  non-parametric  time  series  analysis 
that  employs  a  polynomial  series  expansion  to 
approximate  the  conditional  density  of  a  multi- 
variate process. 

3.2     The  Role  of  Technology 

We  see  several  levels  of  impact  that  technology  has 
made  on  the  times  series  analysis  and  prediction  do- 
main. Commonly,  the  first  and  the  third  of  these 
levels  are  seen  as  infrastructure,  but  we  believe  that 
it  is  important  to  realize  to  what  degree  technology  is 
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changing  both  the  techniques  and  also  the  way  people 
are  working  on  time  series. 

•  Collection  of  Data  and  Algorithms.  Tra- 
ditionally, this  has  been  viewed  as  the  central 
part  of  research  work;  collecting  data  was  (and 
in  many  areas  still  is)  very  hard,  and  the  im- 
plementation of  algorithms  and  models  is  only 
slowly  getting  easier  through  more  friendly  in- 
terfaces. 

•  Exploration  of  Data  arid  Algorithms.  The 

explorative  analysis,  going  beyond  stock  items 
like  visualization  and  sonification,  is  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  the  long 
run,  we  view  this  less  as  a  workbench  (with  a 
usually  well  defined  set  of  tools)  than  -  due  to 
the  huge  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  -  as  a 
playground,  an  interactive  media  space  for  the 
exploration  of  data,  models  and  their  relations. 
This  is  where  we  expect  the  main  leverage  of 
MMM  to  be. 

•  Communication.  By  sharing  the  Internet  and 
WWW  as  common  workspace,  the  time  series 
community  as  a  whole  has  started  to  do  things 
differently.  We  view  our  work  as  providing 
easy  access  to  other  people's  tools  in  this  large 
workspace. 

•  Metadata.  Researchers  today  are  often  faced 
with  the  choice  of  either  using  a  well  understood 
technique  (such  as  a  lineax  model)  that  is  too 
restrictive  and  inappropriate,  or  a  broader  tech- 
nique which  not  much  c^n  be  proven  about.  The 
methods  at  present  have  become  so  complex  that 
an  explicit  analysis  is  not  possible.  Their  use, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  users,  take  the  place 
of  explicit  analysis.  One  important  motivation 
for  MMM  thus  is  to  collect  metadata  about  the 
use  of  the  data  and  algorithms  in  order  to  gain 
insight  into  patterns  of  more  (or  less)  success- 
ful applications.  We  see  a  stepwise  approach  to 
reach  this  goal.  The  first  step  is  to  put  up  a  sys- 
tem to  which  researchers  can  easily  submit  their 
methods.  The  second  is  to  allow  users  of  the  sys- 
tem to  make  annotations  to  services  that  they 
enlisted  and  to  make  these  public  to  other  users. 
The  third  step  is  to  go  from  informal  to  formal 
annotations  that  can  be  evaluated  by  computer 
programs. 

An  interesting  new  development  where  several 
of  these  issues  are  touched  is  the  time  series 
WWW  site  that  hcis  recently  been  created  at  the 


University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  Contribut- 
ing data  sets,  papers,  algorithms  and  annotations 
is  easy:  All  it  takes  is  filling  out  a  short  form 
(http : //www . cs . Colorado . edu/Time-Ser ies/ 
Submit.html).  That  time  series  site  also  serves  as 
a  testbed  for  the  Harvest  Information  Discovery  and 
Access  System  [BDH+94],  which  efficiently  gathers 
and  indexes  the  Santa  Fe  data  using  corpus-specific 
customizations.  But  even  in  this  advanced  applica- 
tion the  exchange  of  information  is  still  restricted  to 
obtaining  data  (time  series  data  and  their  visualiza- 
tions and  sonifications),  papers,  and  code,  as  well  as 
discovering  papers  that  use  these  data. 

4     The  Architecture  of  MMM 

Following  the  idea  of  containers  discussed  in  Section 
2,  MMM  is  implemented  as  a  system  of  abstract  data 
types  that  provide  a  normalized  integration  of  all  de- 
sired functionalities.  The  abstract  data  types  are 
combinations  of  data  and  methods;  they  are  imple- 
mented as  object-oriented  class  libraries.  The  data 
types  encapsulate  or  implement  directly 

1.  implementations  of  application  models,  such  as 
Gauss  or  Matlab  scripts,  or  routines  written  in 
FORTRAN,  Pascal,  C  or  C-l-f-; 

2.  model  management  functionalities; 

3.  metamodels  consisting  of  high-level  descriptions 
of  the  models  of  types  1  and  2. 

We  have  chosen  the  C-|— |-  code  generator  of  the  Yp- 
silon  system  [KLMM94]  to  generate  the  container 
classes.  Ypsilon  generates  safe  data  structures  (in  the 
sense  of  [MM94]).  Such  data  structures  implement 
the  structure  of  a  model  as  well  as  the  constraints  that 
define  feasible  initializations  of  the  model.  Classes 
generated  by  Ypsilon  have  a  normalized  set  of  meth- 
ods for  basic  functionalities  such  as  create,  delete, 
edit,  evaluate,  read,  and  write.  Ypsilon  encapsulates 
methods  in  function  classes,  which  each  have  an  input 
field,  an  output  field,  and  a  method  called  evaluate 
to  call  the  routine  for  computing  the  output  from  the 
input.  This  design  is  similar  to  what  is  called  op- 
erational programming  in  [MS94,  Sol87]  or  megapro- 
gramming  in  [WWC92]. 

The  abstraction  allows  to  implement  meta  algo- 
rithms on  objects  of  function  classes  that  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  specific  type  of  the  functions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  current  version  of  Ypsilon  comes  with  the  re- 
alization of  various  Eigenmodels  [BMR89,  MMR94], 
i.e.,  special  models  that  represent  the  structure  of 
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parts  of  the  system.  The  realized  Eigenmodels  are 
variations  of  data  flow  diagrams,  in  which  the  user 
is  provided  a  graphical  tool  to  express  interoperabil- 
ity. They  implement  an  initial  set  of  meta  models  of 
MMM  functionalities. 

The  MMM  system  is  designed  as  a  client/server 
architecture,  consisting  of  method  servers,  a  method 
agent  and  clients  that  communicate  with  the  method 
agent  in  order  to  access  a  method  server  (see  Figure 
1).  We  explain  these  components  along  two  typical 
MMM  operations:  (i)  contribution  of  a  new  method 
to  MMM,  and  (ii)  access  to  a  method  that  is  located 
on  some  method  server. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  participation  in  a  method 
base  such  as  MMM  will  place  an  additional  burden 
on  the  implementor  of  a  method.  In  order  to  make 
a  method  publicly  available  (mtihod  integration  or 
method  check-in),  one  has  to 

•  select  the  modules  to  be  made  available  (in  the 
case  of  a  complex  method,  one  may  choose  to 
provide  only  partial  functionality,  given  the  com- 
plexity and  licensing  requirements  of  certain  sub- 
modules); 

•  describe  the  input-output  behavior  of  the  se- 
lected modules,  possibly  in  some  standard  de- 
scription language; 

•  define  the  formats  of  input  and  output  files. 

In  MMM  this  is  basically  done  by  describing  an 
interface  to  the  method  in  terms  of  Ypsilon  classes. 
Three  classes  have  to  be  identified: 

1.  an  input  class; 

2.  an  output  class; 

3.  a  function  class. 

The  evaluate  method  of  the  function  class  has  to  be 
filled  by  the  call  of  the  method,  including  a  data  con- 
version to  and  from  the  method-specific  data  formats, 
if  necessary.  The  method  check-in  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  2. 

The  method  provider  generates  implementations 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  Ypsilon  classes,  compiles 
these  and  loads  them  to  an  Ypsilon  method  server. 
This  server  is  a  simple  pipe  that  reads  Ypsilon  ob- 
jects, initializes  an  object  of  the  function  class,  in- 
vokes evaluate,  and  returns  the  result  via  standard 
output.  The  server  is  invoked  by  a  CGI  program 
[McC94]  that  can  be  accessed  via  the  Internet  by 
sending  HTML  forms  to  an  http  daemon.  Figure  3 
shows  the  architecture  of  an  Ypsilon  method  server. 


The  descriptions  are  propagated  to  the  method 
agent,  which  stores  them  as  part  of  its  metadata.  It 
makes  them  accessible  to  other  users  by  compiling 
and  loading  them  to  the  method  agent.  An  impor- 
tant technical  detail  is  that  the  method  agent  im- 
plements a  function  class  in  which  the  original  code 
of  the  evaluate  method  (calling  some  methods)  is  re- 
placed by  a  communication  with  the  method  server. 
If  the  method  agent  receives  a  request  from  a  client 
to  invoke  the  evaluate  method  of  a  function  class,  it 
contacts  the  method  server,  sends  it  the  instance  of 
the  object,  and  gets  back  the  result  of  the  evaluate. 

The  client  is  a  program  that  communicates  with 
the  method  agent  by  sending  commands  or  editing 
objects.  Commands  include  creating  a  function  ob- 
ject, initializing  its  input  with  data,  or  connecting 
to  a  method  server.  The  user  interface  of  MMM  is 
based  on  HTML  forms  and  documents.  This  means 
in  particular  that  WWW  clients  can  be  used  for  com- 
munication with  the  method  agent  (possibly  with  a 
CGI  program  in  between).  Building  on  HTML  also 
allows  to  weave  in  references  to  documents  available 
on  the  Internet.  A  typical  Ypsilon  class  description, 
for  example,  can  then  easily  be  enhanced  by  pointers 
(URLs)  to  related  documentation.  Finally,  by  basing 
the  user  interaction  on  HTML,  any  WWW  client  will 
work  as  an  interface  to  the  method  agent. 

5     Conclusions 

This  paper  describes  the  basic  design  of  MMM,  a 
model  management  system  for  time  series  analysis. 
The  long-term  goal  of  the  MMM  project  is  to  offer  a 
WWW-based  distributed  infrastructure  for  interdis- 
ciplinary method  exchange  and  model  management. 
MMM  is  based  on  several  recent  developments  in  time 
series  analysis,  model  management  systems  and  in- 
formation systems.  A  particularly  important  goal  of 
MMM  is  to  make  algorithmic  research  results  avail- 
able to  a  larger  audience  and  thus  thoroughly  verifi- 
able by  the  research  community. 

A  simple  first  prototype  with  the  time  series  meth- 
ods listed  in  Section  3  has  recently  been  implemented 
[MRS94]  and  can  be  tested  through  the  World  Wide 
Web 

under  URL  http://ischtar.wiwi.hu-berlin.de/ 
many Jiuni/maiiyjmni. html.  For  the  next  phase,  we 
intend  to  extend  the  method  agent  to  act  as  a  re- 
lay and  conversion  point  for  data.  Model  instances 
could  then  be  stored  with  the  method  agent,  so  the 
user  does  not  have  to  use  an  ftp  server  to  provide  the 
method  with  data.  Furthermore,  the  method  server 
can  send  results  directly  to  the  method  agent,  where 
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they  can  be  viewed  by  the  user  as  an  HTML  docu- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  method  agent  should  soon  serve 
as  a  gatherer  of  metadata  that  is  accessible  by  method 
providers  and  method  users.  In  the  first  stage,  the 
metadata  are  all  integrated  function  models  as  well 
as  URLs  of  related  information.  Based  on  this  meta- 
data, the  method  agent  can  support  the  check-in  of 
new  methods.  One  possible  functionality  would  be  to 
use  keywords  and  mathematical  subject  classification 
indices  in  order  to  find  a  set  of  descriptions  for  mod- 
eling the  interface  to  new  methods.  Research  groups 
may  then  agree  on  a  basic  set  of  data  models  to  which 
they  connect  their  methods. 
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Abstract 

MHEG  is  an  ISO  committee  effort  that  is  currently 
at  the  Draft  International  Standard  (DIS)  stage.  The 
MHEG  standard  defines  a  coded  representation  of  hy- 
permedia objects  intended  for  final-form  presentation 
and  real-time  interchange  over  wide  area  networlcs 
and  is  intended  to  be  a  basis  for  major  industrial  de- 
velopments. We  present  the  MHEG  design  for  sup- 
porting real-time  delivery  of  information  multimedia 
objects. 


1     History 

The  worli:  on  MHEG  began  in  ISO  in  1989  as  an  ad- 
hoc  group  led  by  Mr.  Francis  Kretz  of  France  Tele- 
com, following  an  initiative  by  Dr.  Hiroshi  Yasuda 
of  NTT.  The  committee  is  now  ISO  working  group 
JTC1/SC29/WG12,  also  known  as  "MHEG".  This 
group  is  a  part  of  the  well  known  "JPEG,  JBIG, 
MPEG"  activity  of  SC29.  The  specification  of  the 
Draft  International  Standard  is  currently  being  pre- 
pared, and  has  entered  the  formal  balloting  process. 
Although  MHEG  is  not  an  architecture,  it  has  been 
influenced  by  the  earher  experimental  French  stan- 
dard RAVI  and  the  Japanese  work  on  Tron.  In  par- 
ticular, the  RAVI  architecture  aimed  at  providing  a 
basis  for  a  very  wide  area  deployment  of  interactive 
audio-visual  applications  across  multiple  networks, 
using  heterogeneous  equipment.  RAVI  was  success- 
fully demonstrated  in  1988,  and  in  1989  a  transat- 
lantic demonstration  showed  attendees  at  a  confer- 
ence at  an  IBM  facility  in  Thornwood  NY  several  in- 
teractive applications  running  from  servers  in  France. 
These  applications  included  audio,  photographic  im- 
ages, graphics,  text  and  user  interaction.  One  of  the 
lessons  learnt  from  RAVI  is  the  need  to  support  in- 
dependent industries  for  the  creation  of  interactive 


'Cvurently  on  leave  from  IBM  France. 


material,  the  operation  of  the  servers,  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  networks.  The  French  experience  was 
greatly  facilitated,  as  is  the  hugely  successful  Minitel 
by  a  fully  integrated  billing  system. 

Several  reviews  of  MHEG  have  appeared  previously 
[3]  [4].  This  paper  is  based  on  the  most  recent  version 
of  the  draft  DIS,  and  also  reviews  recent  implemen- 
tation work. 


2     Introduction 

In  recent  years  interest  in  multimedia  applications 
and  information  delivery  has  increased  dramatically. 
Also,  there  is  a  growing  desire  among  content  devel- 
opers, application  developers  and  end  users  to  easily 
reuse  and  interchange  multimedia  information  across 
heterogenous  platforms.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  inter- 
change data;  one  must  also  be  able  to  interchange 
structural,  spatial  and  temporal  information  related 
to  the  composition  of  the  multimedia  objects.  The 
MHEG  standard  is  not  aimed  at  any  one  applica- 
tion, it  is  intended  to  help  federate  a  wide  range 
of  applications.  Neither  is  it  a  restrictive,  prescrip- 
tive standard,  rather  it  is  intended  as  an  enabler  for 
other  international,  industrial  and  proprietary  stan- 
dards. Accordingly,  four  modes  of  interchange  have 
been  identified  [6]  [3]: 

1.  As  a  final  storage  model  during  the  creation 
and  editing  of  multimedia  documents,  for  both 
the  new  composition  and  for  archival  materials 
which  may  be  used  in  the  editing  process. 

2.  As  a  format  for  delivery  of  final- form  digital  me- 
dia, for  example,  by  compact  disks,  to  end-user 
players. 

3.  As  a  format  real-time  delivery  from  a  server 
to  clients  connected  via  a  network  for  training, 
information-on-demand,  etc. 
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Figure  1:  Scope  of  MHEG. 


4.  For  inter-application  exchange  of  data. 

With  this  in  view  the  ISO  committee  is  design- 
ing a  standard  for  multimedia  interchange  represen- 
tation. The  proposed  MHEG  standard  can  be  com- 
pared informally  with  the  ITU  Recommendation  T.4 
for  facsimile  exchange  known  popularly  as  Group  3 
fax.  This  highly  successful  de  jure  standard  provides 
a  detailed  description  of  a  coded  representation  of 
the  appearance  of  a  page  of  information,  be  it  typed, 
printed,  hand-written  or  generated  by  a  computer. 
Rec  T.4  provides  an  agreed  coded  representation  for 
the  interchange,  but  does  not  say  how  that  encoding 
is  to  be  produced,  neither  does  it  say  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  encoding  received.  This  is  left  to  the 
implementer,  and  has  led  to  a  wide  choice  of  facsimile 
equipment  to  meet  every  taste  and  budget. 

Similarly,  MHEG  provides  a  specification  for  an  en- 
coded representation  of  a  set  of  hypermedia  objects. 
These  objects  describe  a  generic  behavior,  frequently 
an  interaction  between  a  user  and  the  presentation 
system,  but  the  standard  does  not  say  how  this  is 
to  be  implemented.  Clearly  the  products  of  different 
manufacturers  will  have  their  own  "look  and  feel" . 

The  term  "MHEG"  is  used  both  for  the  ISO  work- 
ing group  which  is  developing  the  standard,  the  stan- 
dard itself,  and  the  objects  it  defines.  Its  usually  clear 
from  the  context  what  is  meant.  The  acronym  is  usu- 
ally pronounced  as  two  syllables  in  English  and  one 
syllable  in  French,  the  working  languages  of  the  ISO. 

The  standard  has  three  parts:  Part  1  deals  with 
ASN.1[8][9]  as  the  base  encoding  notation.  Part  2 
deals  with  SGML  encoding  and  Part  3  provides  for 
MHEG  extensions  for  scripting  language  support. 


The  following  sections  relate  to  part  1  of  the  stan- 
dard alone.  Parts  2  and  3  are  still  in  the  process  of 
development  and  too  immature  to  be  detailed. 
An  MHEG  FAQ  is  available  at: 

ftp : //devo . uml . edu/pub/HHEG/MHEG . FAQ 


3     Scope  of  MHEG 

The  scope  of  MHEG  is  limited  to  coded  represen- 
tation of  final  form  multimedia  and  hypermedia  in- 
formation objects  and  their  interchange  in  the  four 
modes  mentioned  in  section  2:  The  standard  requires 
that  all  interchanged  objects  be  conformant  to  the  en- 
tire standard  i.e.  they  can  be  correctly  interpreted, 
and  does  not  specify  any  conformance  with  respect 
to  the  MHEG  engine.  There  are  no  options.  This 
eliminates  all  the  problems  that  arise  with  incom- 
patible subsetting.  MHEG  has  adopted  an  object 
oriented  approach  to  specify  MHEG  object  classes, 
i.e.  it  supports  aggregation,  inheritance  and  polymor- 
phism. MHEG  objects,  their  instantiation  and  inter- 
change are  what  is  within  the  scope  of  the  standard. 
In  addition  to  this,  MHEG  defines  generic  behaviors 
on  active  instantiation  of  MHEG  objects  (known  as 
run-time  objects)  which  every  MHEG  engine  has  to 
conform  to.  There  is  no  formal  MHEG  engine  defined 
by  this  standard. 

3,1     Object  Classes  [1][2] 

MHEG  defines  a  set  of  classes,  and  objects  (MHEG 
objects)  are  instantiations  of  these  classes.     These 
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MHEG  objects  are  considered  to  be  passive  informa- 
tion entities  rather  than  active  entities.  These  in- 
terchangeable MHEG  objects  have  no  relevance  to 
objects  in  any  other  object  oriented  paradigm  where 
objects  tend  to  be  active.  Once  MHEG  objects  have 
been  interchanged,  active  objects  may  be  instanti- 
ated from  these  passive  objects  within  the  processing 
MHEG  engine.  These  active  objects  are  referred  to 
as  run-time  objects  in  MHEG  terminology.  MHEG 
objects  provide  for  the  following  functionality: 

1.  Support  for  final  form  presentation:  Sufficient 
generic  presentation  information  can  be  encoded 
into  the  MHEG  objects  so  the  MHEG  engine 
can  present  them  with  out  restructuring.  It  is 
up  the  MHEG  engine  to  map  these  presentation 
requirements  on  to  the  capabilities  of  the  under- 
lying platform  and  its  multimedia  system  service 
capabilities. 

2.  Support  for  minimal  resources:  Since  MHEG  is 
aimed  at  minimal  systems,  all  objects  contain 
information  which  help  minimal  systems  handle 
these  objects  fairly  well.  Because  of  this  fiexibil- 
ity  MHEG  does  not  guarantee  isomorphic  pre- 
sentations across  platforms. 

3.  Support  for  interaction  and  synchronization: 
One  important  feature  of  MHEG  is  that  it  pro- 
vides facilities  to  describe  results  of  user  interac- 
tions rather  than  pro-  vide  interaction  facilities. 
All  interaction  behaviors  are  based  on  generic 
selection  and  modification  behaviors  of  run-time 
components  and  sockets.  MHEG  provides  for  all 
four  synchronization  classes  identified,  namely, 
elementary,  chained,  cyclic  and  conditional  syn- 
chronizations through  the  use  of  the  link  ob- 
ject. The  conditional  synchronization  will  be  de- 
scribed in  more  detail  later  in  this  paper. 

4.  Support  for  real-time  presentation  and  inter- 
change: The  intent  of  MHEG  is  to  provide  for 
real-time  interchange,  but  MHEG  makes  no  as- 
sumptions about  the  underlying  system  services' 
real-time  capability.  With  this  in  mind  MHEG 
provides  real-time  support  in  two  ways: 


3.2  Sub  Classes  and  Inheritance 

MHEG  classes  are  defined  in  such  a  way  that  classes 
are  derived  from  or  inherit  properties  of  other  classes. 
For  example.  Container  class  inherits  properties  from 
Link  class  to  represent  any  start-up  links.  This  clari- 
fies the  standard,  but  does  not  require  that  an  imple- 
mentation be  based  on  object  oriented  techniques. 

3.3  Polymorphism 

MHEG  objects  when  active,  can  be  acted  upon  by  the 
MHEG  engine  with  certain  actions.  These  actions 
are  also  applicable  to  the  active  object's  subclasses. 
The  effect  of  these  actions  are  not  isomorphic.  For 
example,  the  RUN  action  on  content  objects  like  an 
image  and  an  audio  clip  can  result  in  two  entirely 
different  presentations. 


4     MHEG  and  Delivery  Archi- 
tectures 

MHEG  fits  well  into  a  number  of  delivery  architec- 
tures. This  section  will  exemplify  some  of  such  archi- 
tectures where  MHEG  will  fit  in.  Examples  described 
below  will  use  the  same  functional  MHEG  model  to 
ease  understanding.  A  brief  description  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  model  are  given  below. 

•  The  MHEG  communication  module  will  handle 
all  networking  and  communication  of  the  MHEG 
engine  with  the  outside  world 

•  The  MHEG  engine  which  processes  and  sched- 
ules objects  for  presentation  and  interchange. 

•  An  user  interface  through  which  an  user  can  in- 
teract with  MHEG  objects. 

•  A  user  application  which  communicates  with  the 
MHEG  engine  through  a  given  set  of  API  defined 
by  the  engine  implementation.  It  also  receives 
interaction  and  status  events  from  the  user  in- 
terface and  the  MHEG  engine  respectively. 

Please  note  that  these  are  examples:    the  imple- 
menter  is  free  to  choose  other  models. 


Real-time  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by 
defining  a  set  of  object  specifications. 

The  descriptor  object  provides  capabilities 
to  define  real-time  requirements  through 
the  use  of  Quality  of  Service  specification. 


4.1 


Interactive 
Model 


Telematic       Service 


Figure  2  shows  possible  actions  from  a  user  terminal 
which  is  in  session  with  a  main  server.  The  user  ter- 
minal interacts  with  the  main  server  requesting  both 
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Figure  2:  Interactive  Telematic  Service. 


■  MHEG  objects  and  media  content.  This  is  very  simi- 
lar to  a  WWW  application  like  Mosaic^  communicat- 
ing with  an  HTML  server,  or  a  gopher  client  retriev- 
ing files  and  menus  from  a  Gopher  server.  The  user 
application  and  its  interface  are  not  defined  by  the 
MHEG  standard,  but  are  subjects  of  ongoing  study 
in  the  ITU  in  the  T.17X  series  of  recommendations. 

4.2     A  Computer  Supported  Collabo- 
rative Work  (CSCW)  Model 

Since  MHEG  provides  support  for  real-time  inter- 
change, it  is  ideally  suited  for  CSCW.  See  figure 
3.  Here  user  applications  can  author  and  modify 
MHEG  objects  at  the  same  time.  In  this  model  the 
MHEG  engines  communicate  with  each  other  through 
the  communication  module.  User  at  site-A  modifies 
an  object,  for  example,  an  architectural  layout  of  a 
house.  This  object  is  encoded  into  ASN.l  in  real-time 
and  transmitted  over  the  network  to  the  MHEG  en- 
gine in  site-B  where  it  is  presented  to  the  user.  The 
user  at  site-B  can  also  modify  the  same  object  and 
send  it  back  and  forth. 


5     Relationship  with  HyTime 

ISO  10744:1992  "Hypermedia  Time-based  Structur- 
ing Language  (HyTime)"  has  recently  been  published 
as  an  international  standard  and  potential  users  fre- 
quently ask  why  "further  work"  in  this  area  is  needed. 


^  NCSA  Mosaic  was  developed  at  the  National  Center  for 
Supercomputing  Applications  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Urbana-Champaign. 


HyTime  and  MHEG  are  two  different  species  de- 
signed to  work  in  different  contexts.  The  HyTime 
standard  makes  no  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
its  users.  The  MHEG  standard  assumes  that  its 
users  are  "industrial  strength"  interactive  applica- 
tions based,  for  example,  on  wide  area  digital  net- 
works. The  techniques  used  are  different:  for  exam- 
ple, the  HyTime  link  is  a  very  powerful  and  general 
form  typically  requiring  further  processing,  whereas 
the  MHEG  link  is  in  a  "final  form"  requiring  no 
change  of  structure. 

A  basic  difference  between  a  HyTime  engine  and 
an  MHEG  engine  is  that  in  general  a  HyTime  engine 
sees  the  whole  of  a  document  or  a  script  before  it  is 
executed,  but  an  MHEG  engine  might  often  see  only 
that  small  part  of  the  document  that  the  user  works 
with,  during  the  interaction. 

6      Some    Key    Technical    Fea- 
tures 

We  now  discuss  some  of  the  technical  features  of 
MHEG  which  make  it  particularly  suited  to  future 
network  based  "industrial  strength"  audio-visual  ap- 
plications. 

6.1     Generic  Space 

The  hypermedia  objects  and  their  behavior  require 
an  agreed  representation  of  time  and  space,  but  this 
is  not  based  on  any  particular  presentation  system. 
The  space  used  is  a  generic  simplification  known  as 
"Generic  space" .  It  provides  for  3  spatial  axes  known 
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Figure  3:  Computer  Supported  Cooperative  Work. 


as  X,  Y  and  Z,  which  are  each  defined  on  a  finite  in- 
terval [-32768,32767].  The  interval  can  be  changed, 
but  authors  are  encouraged  to  stay  with  the  default 
axes.  The  presentation  system  is  responsible  for  map- 
ping this  into  the  real  world  of  a  screen  or  window  in 
a  graphical  user  interface. 

There  is  also  a  single  time  axis  T  defined  on  the 
interval  [0,oo).  The  default  unit  is  the  millisecond, 
and  authors^  are  encouraged  not  to  change  this. 

6.2     Addressing 

The  MHEG  standard  provides  a  range  of  addressing 
techniques  for  objects.  The  standard  distinguishes 
clearly  between  the  way  in  which  an  address  is  de- 
fined, and  the  way  in  which  the  address  is  referenced. 

6.2.1      External  addressing 

These  addresses  are  defined  outside  of  the  MHEG 
standard  by  using  the  international  standard  IS  9070, 
which  provides  techniques  for  registering  the  owners 
of  address  spaces,  and  referring  to  addresses  in  this 
spaces.  These  techniques  also  support  references  to 
"system"  addresses  such  as  file  names  and  Uniform 
Resource  Locators  (URL)^. 

MHEG  shares  this  external  addressing  method 
with  Apple's  Bento. 

For  example; 

-//IETF  RFC  1630// 
ftp : //devo . cs . uml . edu/MHEG/welcome . mhg 


^The  term  authors  may  mean  a  human,  but  in  general  will 
be  some  computer  based  system  offering  a  friendly  interface  to 
an  audio-visued  specialist. 

3  See  RFC  1630  "Universal  Resource  Identifiers  in  WWW" 


6.2.2  Internal  addressing 

This  mode  of  addressing  is  defined  in  MHEG,  and 
uses  sequences  of  integers.  The  standard  distin- 
guishes between  the  addresses  of  the  interchanged 
MHEG  objects,  and  the  addresses  of  the  "run- 
time" objects  known  as  rt-objects  manipulated  by  an 
MHEG  engine  during  a  presentation. 

1.  An  MHEG  identifier  for  an  interchanged  MHEG 
object  is  made  up  of  a  sequence  of  integers 
01,02,...  which  identify  the  application,  fol- 
lowed by  a  unique  integer  i  identifying  the  object 
within  the  application: 

01.02  . . .  a„.i 

It  is  the  author's  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
the  object  number  is  unique. 

2.  An  rt-object  identifier  is  an  integer  specified 
by  the  author  which  is  unique  to  the  applica- 
tion. Re-use  of  an  existing  number  may  over- 
write the  previous  object.  A  reference  to  an 
rt-object  is  made  up  of  any  form  of  reference 
to  an  MHEG  object,  followed  by  the  integer  in- 
dentifying  the  rt-object  created  from  the  original 
MHEG  "model"  object. 

6.2.3  Symbolic  addressing 

An  author  may  define  alphanumeric  aliases  for  any 
reference  to  an  MHEG  object,  rt-object  or  any  other 
object.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  binding  of  MHEG 
objects  and  rt-objects  to  scripts,  it  is  suggested  that 
authors  limit  the  sophistication  of  their  identifiers  to 
that  of  the  SGML  reference  concrete  syntax. 
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alias  START 

-//IETF  RFC  1630// 
ftp : //devo . cs . uml . edu/ 
HHEG/welcome . mhg 

6.3  Links  and  Actions 

These  two  objects  provide  the  mechanism  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  general  generic  behavior.  The  behavior 
is  typically  that  of  a  simple  "knee-jerk"  reaction  to  a 
status  change.  More  sophisticated  logic  requires  the 
use  of  a  script  not  defined  by  MHEG  part  1. 

Each  link  contains  one  or  more  triggers,  followed  by 
a  set  of  actions.  The  triggers  contain  two  elements, 
the  trigger  itself,  and  additional  conditions  which  are 
to  be  satisfied  if  the  link  is  to  fire.  The  additional 
conditions  may  be  thought  of  as  a  "safety  catch". 
The  trigger  is  made  up  of  two  predicates:  previous 
condition  and  current  condition.  Intuitively,  when 
an  object  passes  from  previous  condition  to  current 
condition,  the  link  is  fired.  For  example  the  previous 
condition  may  be  rt-object  was  not  running  and  the 
current  condition  may  be  rt-object  is  running.  A  link 
which  fires  on  this  trigger  is  able  to  synchronize  other 
presentations  with  the  start  of  this  one. 

A  typical  MHEG  engine  might  place  all  the  links 
in  a  link  processor  which  surveys  the  specified  condi- 
tions and  signals  the  MHEG  engine  when  a  link  fires. 

The  actions  form  a  recursive  structure  which  is  ca- 
pable of  considerable  complexity,  but  in  general  may 
be  thought  of  as  directing  a  sequence  of  the  primitive 
actions  defined  by  the  MHEG  standard  to  a  target 
rt-object.  Typically  such  actions  would  create  the 
presentable  object,  initialize  its  parameters,  such  as 
volume  and  position,  and  start  its  presentation. 

6.4  Conditional  Synchronization 

Clearly  MHEG  should  be  capable  of  expressing  all 
the  synchronization  between  rt-objects  that  an  au- 
thor may  require.  For  basic  temporal  synchronization 
this  does  not  represent  any  particular  problem.  We 
shall  look  more  closely  at  the  more  diificult  question 
of  conditional  synchronization.  There  are  essentially 
5  different  cases  that  an  author  may  call  for: 

6.4.1      Primitive  Events 

These  are  just  instants  or  points  of  the  T  (time)  axis. 
Examples  are 

1.  During  the  presentation  of  a  run- time  rt- 
object,  the  presentation  crosses  a  predefined 
time  threshold,  known  in  the  MHEG  standard 


as  a  "timestone",  and  this  may  cause  a  trigger 
to  fire. 

2.  An  action  such  as  set-volume  may  trigger  a  link 
set  to  fire  if  the  volume  reaches  a  certain  level. 

3.  A  user  makes  a  selection  by  clicking  on  a  button 
or  selecting  in  a  menu. 

Primitive  events  such  as  these  may  be  specified  di- 
rectly using  MHEG. 

6.4.2     Disjunction  (V)  of  Two  Events 

A  disjunction  of  two  events  Ei  V£'2,  is  an  event  which 
takes  place  when  either  Ei  or  £'2  takes  place.  This 
can  be  specified  directly  in  an  MHEG  object,  since 
the  OR  operator  is  available  to  combine  the  trigger 
conditions  that  cause  a  link  to  fire. 


6.4.3      Conjunction  (A)  of  Tvi'o  Events 

A  conjunction  of  two  events  E1AE2,  is  an  event  which 
takes  place  when  Ei  and  E2  have  occurred  whatever 
the  order.  A  conjunction  event  cannot  be  handled 
directly  in  an  MHEG  link  since  it  would  require  the 
MHEG  engine  to  memorize  events,  and  this  is  counter 
to  the  "final  form,  minimal  resource"  philosophy  of 
the  standard.  However  the  author  need  not  despair, 
the  following  MHEG  technique  converts  the  conjunc- 
tion into  a  disjunction,  which  an  MHEG  engine  can 
handle  easily. 
The  following  objects  are  required: 

1.  Ci  and  C2  are  two  content  objects  each  contain- 
ing a  generic  value^ 

2.  Li  is  a  link  which  fires  when  event  Ei  occurs. 
Its  effect  is  to  set  the  value  "El"  into  Ci. 

3.  L2  is  a  link  which  fires  when  event  E2  occurs.  Its 
effect  is  to  set  the  value  "E2"  into  Co.  Surprised? 

4.  Link  L3  fires  whenever  event  Ei  or  event  E2  oc- 
curs. However  it  has  the  additional  condition 
that  Ci  contain  value  "El"  and  C2  contain  value 
"E2".  The  associated  action  is  the  required  ac- 
tion for  the  conjunction  of  the  two  events. 


^The  MHEG  standard  does  not  provide  for  variables,  how- 
ever content  objects  containing  what  the  MHEG  standard  de- 
scribes as  generic  values  may  often  be  used  to  achieve  similar 
effects.  The  difference  between  a  generic  value  and  a  variable  is 
that  Part  1  of  the  MHEG  standard  does  not  provide  operations 
such  as  -I-,  -,  X  and  -f-. 
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6.4.4  Sequence  of  Two  Events 

A  author  may  specify  a  sequence  of  two  events  by 
defining  a  link  Li  which  in  turn  creates  (prepares  in 
MHEG  jargon)  another  link  L2  when  event  Ei  occurs. 
Link  -L2  is  fired  when  event  E2  occurs. 

6.4.5  Negative  Events 

A  negative  event  is  specified  with  respect  to  a  speci- 
fiied  time  interval,  i.e.  the  event  did  not  occur  during 
that  time.  In  the  technique  described  here,  the  in- 
terval is  between  some  arbitrary  moment  and  a  later 
moment  when  link  Li  becomes  noi  ready.  This  inter- 
val will  be  called  the  "life"  of  Li.  It  is  assumed  that 
Li  is  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval. 

To  express  a  negative  event,  the  following  objects 
are  required: 

1.  Ci  is  a  content  object  containing  a  generic  value. 

2.  Z-i  is  a  link  which  triggers  when  event  E  occurs; 
the  associated  action  is  to  set  a  value  "E"  into 
Ci ,  and  then  to  destroy  the  link  Li . 

3.  Link  L2  triggers  when  Li  becomes  not  ready  (i.e. 
has  been  destroyed  for  any  reason).  However  L2 
has  the  constraint  that  Ci  should  not  contain 
the  value  "E".  This  constraint  ensures  that  the 
event  did  not  occur  during  the  life  of  Li , 


7     UMass    Lowell   MHEG    En- 
gine[3] 

The  section  describes  the  implementation  work  per- 
formed by  the  authors  in  an  effort  to  validate  and 
evaluate  the  MHEG  model^.  This  design  is  based  on 
the  committee  draft  of  the  MHEG  standard. 

The  processing  element  that  delivers  MHEG  ob- 
jects to  an  application  for  presentation  is  referred  to 
in  the  standard  as  an  MHEG  engine.  Although  the 
minimum  functionality  of  an  engine  is  defined  in  the 
standard^,  the  design  of  the  engine  is  left  to  the  sys- 
tem developer.  Informative  text  in  the  standard  sug- 
gests the  basic  functions  of  an  engine  include  object 
decoding  and  encoding  and  an  interface  with  an  ap- 
plication and  presentation  system  for  event  handling 


'The  MHEG  st£mdard  is  also  being  evaluated  by  develop- 
ment work  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

^The  standard  provides  the  following  conformance  state- 
ment regarding  MHEG  engines; 

A  conforming  MHEG  engine  is  one  which  inter- 
changes conforming  MHEG  objects  [sic]  instances 


and  presentation  actions.  Our  model  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 4: 

Figure  4:  shows  that  the  application  controls  the 
MHEG  engine  through  control  functions  such  as  play 
and  pause.  In  general  an  MHEG  presentation  is  not 
a  linear  time  line;  consequently  a  play  operation  de- 
pends upon  the  setting  of  the  current  position.  Func- 
tions for  specifying  the  reference  object,  typically  a 
composite  object,  as  the  current  position  are  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  API  between  the  application  and 
the  engine.  Additionally,  the  application  is  typically 
interested  in  state  changes  that  result  from  presen- 
tation of  objects  and  user  interaction.  These  state 
changes  can  be  obtained  by  having  the  application 
register  callback  functions  with  the  engine. 

The  engine  interfaces  with  the  presentation  services 
on  the  platform.  The  engine  will  request  that  an 
object  be  presented  when  the  object's  state  is  made 
ready.  User  interaction  results  in  events  from  the 
presentation  system  to  the  engine  which  cause  a  state 
change  in  the  interaction  object  that  the  user  invoked. 
This  state  change  is  important  to  the  scheduling  func- 
tion in  the  engine. 

The  engine  manages  retrieval  and  instantiation  of 
objects  in  the  engine.  There  is  a  default  object  which 
is  loaded  under  application  control.  This  typically 
leads  to  other  objects  to  be  loaded.  As  mentioned 
in  [4],  MHEG  engine  object  retrieval  is  on-demand. 
Although  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  it  is  expected 
that  an  engine  will  in  general  not  retrieve  the  con- 
tent associated  with  media  objects.  Rather,  it  will 
depend  on  the  multimedia  system  services  layer  of 
the  platform  to  actually  transfer  video  and  audio  data 
from  the  continuous  media  file  system  to  the  presen- 
tation server  for  those  data  types.  An  example  of  how 
such  connections  can  be  set  up  is  given  in  [7].  Con- 
sequently, the  MHEG  engine  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  control  objects,  that  is,  the  objects  that  de- 
fine the  composition  and  the  interaction  of  the  pre- 
sentation. 

The  control  of  the  engine  is  embodied  in  the  sched- 
uler which  determines  when  objects  are  retrieved  and 
presented.  The  scheduler  depends  upon  state  changes 
of  currently  active  objects  and  the  link  objects  in  or- 
der to  drive  the  presentation. 


8      Summary 

There  has  been  a  considerable  research  eifort  into 
modelling  realistic  hypermedia  synchronization  and 
real-time  delivery.  The  MHEG  working  group  believe 
it  is  important  that  the  standard  should  show  that  an 
author  is  able  to  handle  all  the  theoretical  constructs. 
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Figure  4:  Umass  Lowell  MHEG  Engine. 


Clearly,  in  a  practical  situation,  the  hypermedia  the- 
ory will  be  hidden  from  the  audio-visual  specialist, 
and  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  designer  of  an 
MHEG  authoring  system.  We  feel  however  that  it  is 
important  that  anyone  reviewing  MHEG  should  be 
aware  of  this  work. 

Many  of  the  international  experts  who  are  devel- 
oping the  MHEG  standard  believe  that  the  often 
announced,  but  yet  to  arrive,  explosion  of  multime- 
dia applications  for  the  general  public,  can  only  oc- 
cur when  it  becomes  possible  to  exchange  and  re-use 
interactive  multimedia  and  hypermedia  information 
objects  across  heterogenous  equipment  and  between 
different  applications  in  real-time.  Experience  with 
RAVI  and  other  wide  area  experimental  architectures 
has  shown  that  interactive  audio- visual  programming 
is  a  major  investment,  and  the  massive  international 
effort  required  will  only  occur  when  investors  are  as- 
sured of  the  lasting  effects  of  their  investment. 

The  MHEG  group  believe  that  a  strong  consensus 
standard  for  multimedia  and  hypermedia  objects  is  a 
vital  pre-requisite. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Electronic  Publishing: 
Look  Both  Ways  Before  Crossing  This  Street 


Glen  M.  Secor,  Esq. 


INTRODUCTION 


Protection  of  intellectual  property  rights  begins  not 
when  a  work  is  published  and  placed  into  the  market, 
but  rather  when  the  work  is  being  developed.  This 
paper  will  address  some  of  the  critical  legal  issues  facing 
publishers  and  others  in  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  content  for  electronic  publishing,  including 
multimedia  publishing.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  interests  of  publishers  and  authors  in  the  various 
transactions  involved  in  developing  digital  works. 

Beginning  with  traditional  book  contracts  and 
"  continuing  through  electronic  publishing  development 
agreements  and  multimedia  joint  ventures,  the  author 
will  examine  the  emerging  rights  issues  in  electronic 
publishing.  The  focus  throughout  is  on  developing  the 
business  relationships  and  securing  the  rights  needed  to 
publish  electronic  works. 


I.  ELECTRONIC  RIGHTS  IN 
AUTHOR-PUBLISHER  BOOK 
CONTRACTS 

One  approach  to  the  acquisition  of  electronic  publishing 
rights  is  to  simply  include  them  with  the  transfer  of 
traditional  print  rights.  Publishers  have  long  sought  to 
do  this  with  the  "all  media  now  in  existence  or 
hereinafter  discovered"  clause  of  the  typical  book 
contract,  meaning  that  the  publisher  acquired  the  rights 
to  the  book  in  print  and  electronic  form.  Ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  that  clause  may  not  have  meant  much  to 
authors,  or  perhaps  even  to  publishers.  But  with  new 
media  being  developed  on  a  near  constant  basis,  and 
with  electronic  publishing  seeming  to  be  the  wave  of 
the  future,  electronic  rights  are  no  longer  an  afterthought 
in  book  contracts.  Now  publishers,  authors,  and  agents 
are  finding  that  electronic  rights  often  do  not  fit  neatly 
into  the  traditional  book  contract. 

The  National  Writers  Union  has  developed  a  "Statement 
of  Principles  on  Contracts  Between  Writers  and 
Electronic  Book  Publishers"  (National  Writers  Union, 


1993).  This  Statement  is  useful  not  only  because  of  the 
specific  positions  being  advanced  by  the  NWU,  some  of 
which  will  be  discussed  here,  but  moreover  for  the  list 
of  issues  which  it  addresses.  These  issues,  using  the 
NWU's  section  headings,  are:   1.  Copyright,  2.  Grant  of 
Rights,  3.  Creative  Control,  4.  Manuscript  Acceptance, 
5.  Royalties,  6.  Royalty  Statements,  7.  Termination,  8. 
Option,  9.  Non-competition,  10.  Arbitration,  and  11. 
Affordability  and  Access.  This  section  will  focus  on 
certain  of  these  topics,  but  the  analysis  is  not  limited  to 
the  issues  specifically  raised  in  the  NWU  proposal. 

A.  Copyright 

Copyright  is  not  an  issue,  per  se,  simply  because  a 
work  is  to  be  adapted  to  electronic  form  or  because  it  is 
prepared  originally  in  electronic  form.  Authors  and 
other  creators  own  the  copyrights  in  the  works  which 
they  create.  They  transfer  the  rights  in  their  works, 
usually  in  return  for  remuneration,  to  publishers,  movie 
studios,  television  studios,  and  others  who  are 
positioned  to  exploit  those  works.  Electronic 
publishers,  some  of  whom  will  also  be  print  publishers, 
will  be  among  the  potential  transferees  of  rights. 

Copyright  becomes  more  complex  not  because  of  the 
electronic  publication  of  a  work,  but  because  of  the 
potential  for  collaboration  among  creators  and 
integration  of  various  works  which  exists  in  the 
electronic  environment.  This  is  the  whole  essence  of 
the  "multimedia"  movement.  For  electronic  publishers, 
the  new  trick  to  copyright,  if  there  is  one,  is  in  keeping 
track  of  who  owns  which  rights  in  what  elements  of  the 
electronic  work.  This  task  is  obviously  at  its  most 
complex  in  a  true  multimedia  work  combining  various 
forms  of  content  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  but  also 
must  be  managed  for  a  pure  text  work  for  which  there 
are  multiple  contributors  or  to  which  is  added 
proprietary  search  software. 

The  NWU  position  on  copyright  in  electronic 
pubhshing  agreements  is  that  the  author  should  control 
copyright,  as  he  does  in  the  print  environment,  until  he 
or  she  makes  a  complete  or  partial  transfer  of  such 
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rights.  The  NWU  proposal  acknowledges  "work-for- 
hire"  situations  as  exceptions  to  this  norm.  As  will  be 
discussed  in  the  sections  below,  work-for-hire  and  other 
types  of  author-publisher  arrangements  may  become 
more  prevalent  in  the  electronic  world. 

Moral  Rights 

The  issue  of  "moral  rights"  is  looming  larger  in  the 
U.S.  copyright  picture  and  poses  particular  problems  in 
the  electronic  environment.  Moral  rights  are  essentially 
authors'  rights  in  the  paternity  and  integrity  of  their 
works.  Moral  rights  are  given  more  weight  in  other 
copyright  regimes,  particularly  those  of  European 
countries,  but  the  international  nature  of  trade  in 
intellectual  property  and  the  U.S.  accession  to  the  Berne 
Convention  have  increased  their  importance  here.  While 
U.S.  law  generally  does  not  provide  for  explicit  moral 
rights,  the  Visual  Artists  Rights  Act,  17  U.S.C.  106A, 
does  provide  such  rights  for  works  of  fine  art. 
(Greguras.  et  al.,  1994) 

There  is  an  undeniable  tension  between  the  legal  trend 
toward  moral  rights  and  the  practical  reality  of  new 
information  technologies.  Because  of  the  ease  with 
which  electronic  information  can  be  manipulated  and 
passed  along,  it  would  seem  more  difficult  for 
publishers  to  safeguard  the  moral  rights  of  authors  in 
the  electronic  world  than  in  the  print  environment. 
Anyone  who  participates  in  online  discussion  groups  or 
newsgroups  has  doubtlessly  witnessed  instances  of 
manipulation  or  improper  attribution  of  quotes. 

As  will  be  discussed  below,  in  the  section  on  clearing 
rights,  publishers  must  be  careful  how  they  use 
copyrighted  works  in  their  electronic  publications. 
What  the  publisher  considers  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  editing,  perhaps  by  using  only  a  portion  of  a 
film  clip,  still  photo,  or  sound  clip,  might  be 
unacceptable  to  the  author  or  performer.  This  could  be  a 
problem  even  if  licensor  of  the  material  to  the 
publisher,  say  the  movie  studio  or  the  art  house,  regards 
the  use  as  acceptable.  Remember  that  moral  rights  are 
author  rights  and  do  not  travel  with  the  copyright.  The 
examples  presented  here  might  not  pose  a  legal  problem 
for  the  publisher  in  the  U.S.,  but  could  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 


The  issue  of  moral  rights  must  also  be  considered  in  the 
distribution  of  electronic  works.  Publishers  need  to  be 
aware  of  their  obligations  to  protect  moral  rights  and 
must  take  reasonable  steps  to  meet  those  obligations. 
What  constitutes  reasonable  protection  remains  to  be 
determined,  but  the  possibilities  range  from  the 
relatively  simple  to  the  extremely  burdensome.  When 
the  publisher  licenses  a  work  for  end  use,  or  sublicenses 
it  for  inclusion  in  another  publisher's  work,  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  include  a  statement  of  moral  rights  in  the 
license,  thereby  placing  the  burden  of  protecting  those 
rights  on  the  Hcensee.  When  a  publisher  distributes 
material  online,  it  might  be  necessary  to  encrypt  the 
material  to  ensure  authenticity.  These  matters  need  to 
be  resolved  as  the  law  and  the  technology  continue  to 
develop  in  the  coming  years. 

B.  Granting  and  Termination  of  Rights 

The  granting  and  termination  of  electronic  rights  is 
cleariy  one  of  the  biggest  sources  of  potential  conflict 
between  publishers  and  authors  in  book  contracts.  As 
indicated  above,  the  "all  media  now  in  existence  or 
hereinafter  discovered"  clause  does  not  fly  anymore. 
Few  authors  are  willing  to  give  up  such  sweeping 
rights,  especially  to  print  publishers  whose  ability  to 
produce  and  market  electronic  works  is  unproven  at  best. 
The  difference  between  print  rights  and  electronic  rights 
is  profound  in  this  area. 

When  we  talk  about  print  rights  to  a  book,  even  a  trade 
book  with  significant  commercial  appeal,  we  are  really 
talking  variations  on  a  single  theme.  Paperback  rights, 
mass  market  rights,  foreign  rights,  serial  rights,  reprint 
rights,  etc.,  all  involve  the  same  fundamental  product  -  a 
print  book.  The  formats,  for  the  most  part,  are  long- 
established  and  do  not  change  much.  Movie  rights  and 
other  dramatic  rights  in  the  story  are  generally  handled 
separate  of  the  print  rights. 

"Electronic  print  rights,"  though,  are  different. 
Electronic  formats  are  evolving  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Publishers,  whose  ability  to  exploit  the  electronic 
formats  of  today  is  largely  unproven,  may  or  may  not 
keep  pace  with  the  developments  in  technology.  The 
publisher  who  develops  a  successful  CD-ROM 
publishing  program  today  may  miss  the  boat  on  onhne 
publishing  tomorrow.  It  is  quite  understandable  that 
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authors  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  long-term  transfers  of 
electronic  rights  in  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty. 

Electronic  rights  also  differ  from  print  in  that  one  of  the 
great  terminating  events  of  the  print  contract,  "out  of 
print"  status,  perhaps  ceases  to  be  in  the  electronic 
world.  When  a  print  book  is  "out  of  stock"  and  no 
further  printings  are  planned,  the  book  is  clearly  out  of 
print.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  as  in  print  or  out  of  print 
a  book  which  exists  is  digital  form  and  is  accessible 
electronically. 

In  this  context,  the  NWU  proposals  on  the  granting  and 
termination  of  electronic  rights  seem  to  make  sense. 
First,  electronic  rights  should  terminate  if  they  are  not 
exploited  within  a  reasonable  and  stated  period  of  time 
by  the  publisher.  A  publisher  who  does  not  develop  an 
electronic  publishing  program,  or  who  does  not  include 
a  particular  work  within  such  a  program,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  electronic  rights  to  that  work  (see 
also  Curtis,  1991).  Further,  because  publishers  may 
not  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  technology,  electronic 
rights  should  be  granted  for  much  shorter  periods  of 
time  than  the  duration  of  the  print  rights.  Finally,  "out 
of  print"  status  should  be  replaced  by  "out  of 
promotion"  status,  meaning  that  the  publisher  is  no 
longer  marketing  the  work  and  rights  should  revert  to 
the  author. 

The  provisions,  of  course,  may  not  seem  quite  so 
sensible  to  the  publisher.  In  the  electronic  arena,  the 
publisher  is  dealing  essentially  with  the  same 
uncertainties  as  the  author.  No  one  really  knows  how 
the  technology  and  markets  will  develop.  The 
economics  of  electronic  publishing  are  very  dicey,  with 
many  pointing  to  big  potential  profits  down  the  road, 
but  few  (if  any)  earning  them  today.  Publishers  run 
huge  risks  of  investing  too  much  or  too  little  in  their 
electronic  publishing  programs. 

Publishers  also  run  risks  in  not  acquiring  electronic 
rights  or  in  acquiring  those  rights  for  short  durations. 
Take  for  example  a  professional  book,  science  book,  or 
textbook  with  significant  backlist  or  revised  edition 
potential.  Assume  that  the  title  is  expected  to  sell  for 
ten  years  or  longer.  Assume  further  that  no  significant 
market  exists  for  the  title  in  electronic  form  today. 


Can  anyone  look  even  a  decade  ihto  the  future  and  be 
certain  that  no  electronic  market  will  develop  for  the 
title  during  that  time?  Probably  not.  But  what  if, 
because  of  all  the  concerns  outlined  above,  the  author  is 
willing  to  grant  the  electronic  rights  for  only  five  years? 
The  publishing  house  could  find  itself  in  a  position  of 
losing  the  electronic  rights  around  the  time  that  the 
electronic  market  for  the  title  develops.  The  publisher, 
after  largely  making  the  market  for  the  title  through 
sales  of  the  print  edition  during  the  first  five  years  of 
publication,  could  see  the  print  edition  facing 
competition  down  the  road  from  someone  else's 
electronic  edition.  And  the  publisher  could  lose  the 
electronic  rights  even  if  it  was  reasonably  positioned  to 
exploit  them,  because  of,  say,  an  unrelated  dispute  with 
the  author,  or  because  the  author  honestly  believes 
another  company  is  better  suited  to  bring  out  the 
electronic  edition. 

No,  the  segregation  of  print  and  electronic  rights  is  not 
as  simple  or  "fair"  as  it  might  first  appear.  And  if  we 
project  far  enough  into  the  future,  when  a  book  might 
be  available  in  any  number  of  different  formats  and  via 
many  means  (e.g.  printed  and  bound,  printed  on  demand, 
online,  on  CD-ROM  or  other  storage  media,  etc.),  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  pubHsher  making  the  primary  editorial 
and  marketing  commitment  to  the  book  without  having 
all  or  most  of  these  rights  during  the  return  on 
investment  period. 

So,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  age  of  uncertainty  over  who 
should  control  the  electronic  rights  to  texts. 
Uncertainty  breeds  risk,  and  the  essence  of  this  dilemma 
is  allocating  the  risks  between  publishers  and  authors. 
Various  author  and  publisher  groups  have  argued  that 
one  side  or  the  other  should  always  control  electronic 
print  rights,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  any  such  absolute 
approach  can  succeed.  These  matters,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  seem  destined  to  be  negotiated  on  a  case  by 
case  basis.  The  nature  and  electronic  publishing 
potential  of  the  work,  the  potential  market  for  the  work, 
and  the  expertise  and  track  record  of  the  publisher  are 
some  of  the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  deciding  who  should  get  which 
electronic  rights  and  for  how  long. 
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Sublicenses  and  Transfers 

Of  course,  a  publishing  house,  even  if  it  holds  the 
electronic  publishing  rights  to  various  works,  may  not 
develop  the  capability  to  effectively  exploit  all  of  those 
rights.  The  markets  for  electronic  books  are  just 
developing  and  few,  if  any,  publishers  will  be  able  to 
establish  themselves  in  all  potential  markets  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Therefore,  we  will  likely  see  a 
healthy  market  for  sublicensing  and  transfer  of  these 
rights.  Such  a  trend,  though,  could  fly  in  the  face  of 
author  desires,  as  indicated  in  the  NWU  proposal,  to 
keep  a  tight  leash  on  these  rights  and  creative  control 
over  the  electronic  projects  in  which  their  works  are 
used.  Sublicensing  or  transfer  by  the  primary  publisher 
of  the  rights  of  all  or  part  of  a  work  may  represent  the 
author's  best  chance  at  having  the  work  successfully 
exploited  in  the  electronic  marketplace.  Still,  authors 
may  be  reluctant  to  give  publishers  the  unfettered  right 
to  enter  into  such  sublicenses  and  transfers. 

One  approach  to  this  problem  would  be  to  make 
transfers  and  sublicenses  of  the  electronic  rights  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  author,  which  could  not  be 
unreasonably  withheld.  Some  print  book  contracts 
contain  such  a  provision  regarding  the  primary 
publishing  rights.  Publishers,  however,  might  find  this 
requirement  to  be  burdensome,  especially  if  the  volume 
of  permissions  and  sublicensing  is  great.  In  that  event, 
publisher  rights  and  permissions  departments  wills 
probably  be  struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  volume  of 
requests,  never  mind  having  to  clear  each  transaction 
with  the  author. 

The  International  Publishers  Copyright  Council,  in  the 
report  from  its  Third  International  Copyright 
Symposium  (held  in  May  1994,  in  Turin),  suggests  a 
hierarchy  of  electronic  rights  which  authors  and 
publishers  should  agree  upon.  This  hierarchy  would 
consist  of  "prime  rights"  and  "subsidiary  rights" 
(International  Publishers  Copyright  Council,  1994). 
Prime  rights  would  be  the  right  "to  issue  a  copyright 
work  on  electronic  media"  (i.e.  the  right  of  the  publisher 
to  publish  in  electronic  form)  and  the  right  "to  authorise 
the  storage  of  a  copyright  work  in  any  medium  by 
electronic  means"  (e.g.  to  allow  a  document  delivery 
service  to  store  a  digital  copy  of  the  work  for  printing 
and  delivery  to  its  customers).  Subsidiary  rights  would 
include  the  right  of  the  publisher  to  include  the  work  in 


"another  publisher's/producer's  electronic  product  or 
service"  or  in  "multimedia  works,  and  to  authorize  the 
downloading,  distribution,  or  networking  of  the  work  by 
third  parties,  as  well  as  certain  other  rights. 

Publishers  and  authors  could  utilize  this  hierarchy  of 
rights  to  determine  which  rights  can  be  sublicensed  or 
transferred  by  the  publisher  with  or  without  the  author's 
permission.  The  prime  right  "to  issue  a  copyright  work 
on  electronic  media,"  for  instance,  might  never  be 
transferable  without  the  author's  approval.  The  right  of 
the  publisher  to  license  the  work  or  a  portion  thereof  for 
inclusion  in  another  publisher's  electronic  product  or  in 
a  multimedia  work  might  require  the  author's  assent  in 
some  instances  but  not  in  others.  By  recognizing  the 
various  prime  and  subsidiary  rights,  and  by  negotiating 
up-front  any  limitations  on  the  publisher's  ability  to 
sublicense  or  transfer  those  rights,  publishers  and 
authors  will  avoid  unnecessary  surprises  or  disputes  over 
the  use  of  the  published  work. 

C.   Royalties 

Of  course,  if  the  economics  can  be  made  to  work  to 
everyone's  advantage,  then  concerns  over  the  granting  of 
electronic  rights  would  diminish.  Unfortunately,  that 
situation  does  not  exist  today.  If  the  early  positions  on 
royalties  are  any  indication,  economics  may  be  the  most 
contentious  aspect  of  electronic  publishing. 

The  NWU  position  on  royalties  is  predictable  and 
somewhat  understandable:  royalty  rates  on  electronic 
books  should  be  higher  than  on  print  books,  to  reflect 
the  lower  production  costs  on  electronic  books. 
Royalty  rates  on  books  sold  online  should  be  even 
higher,  to  reflect  the  lower  costs  of  network 
distribution.  After  all,  it  is  clearly  cheaper  to  produce  a 
copy  of  a  CD-ROM  disk  than  to  produce  a  copy  of  a 
print  book,  or  to  transmit  a  book  electronically  versus 
shipping  a  print  book. 

The  problem  with  this  position  is  that  it  takes  such  a 
narrow  view  of  production  and  distribution  costs.  Even 
if  we  assume  for  the  moment  that  editorial  and 
marketing  costs  are  similar  for  electronic  books  and 
print  books,  and  that  the  actual  physical  production  and 
distribution  of  copies  is  cheaper  in  the  electronic  world, 
it  still  does  not  follow  that  electronic  books  cost  less  to 
publish  than  print  books.  There  are  development  costs 
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associated  with  electronic  books,  including  software  and 
other  technical  development  costs,  which  may  not  be 
present  in  print  books.  Even  in  the  case  of  online 
distribution,  there  are  tremendous  costs  associated  with 
data  storage  and  transmission.  These  costs  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  the  demand  for  higher  author  royalties. 

The  NWU  also  advocates  the  payment  of  royalties  based 
upon  the  list  price  of  the  electronic  book,  rather  than  on 
the  net  price,  as  is  the  case  for  print  books.  One 
exception  to  royal ties-on-list  would  be  for  the  sale  of 
copies  which  are  bundled  by  hardware  manufactures  for 
sale  with  the  machines  themselves.  The  rationale  given 
for  royalties-on-list  is  that  royalties-on-net  allows  too 
much  potential  for  publisher  abuse  and  creates 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  authors. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  current  royalties-on-net 
approach,  of  course.  The  book  distribution  and  selling 
process  in  this  country  has  utilized  discount-off-list 
pricing,  including  now  at  the  retail  level.  The  list  price 
persists,  despite  the  fact  that  no  one  in  the  buying 
chain,  except  sometimes  the  individual  consumer,  pays 
it  anymore. 

If  books,  like  most  other  consumer  goods,  came 
without  a  "manufacturer's  list  price,"  we  would  not  be 
having  this  debate  over  the  appropriate  base  for  author 
royalties.  But  semantics  aside,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  author  royalties  would  be  based  on  anything  other 
than  publisher  revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  books. 
Publishers,  one  assumes,  are  in  the  business  of 
maximizing  their  revenues  per  title.  Discounts  are 
given,  presumably,  increase  the  volume  of  books  in  the 
distribution  chain  and  to  maximize  dollar  sales.  Author 
royalties  are  maximized  when  publisher  sales  are 
maximized.  Publisher  sales,  like  sales  for  every  other 
manufacturer,  distributor,  retailer,  or  service  company, 
are  booked  at  net. 


print  editions  (Reid,  1994).  Harcourt  took  this  position 
after  Bailey  had  rejected  Harcourt's  offer  for  a 
substantially  reduced  royalty  for  the  digital  edition. 

What  is  most  interesting  about  this  dispute  is 
Harcourt's  rationale  for  pushing  the  reduced  royalty  in 
the  first  place.  According  to  a  Harcourt  spokesperson, 
the  reduced  royalty  is  needed  because  "electronic  versions 
have  significant  development  costs  and  the  software 
firms  that  designed  them  are  assigned  a  royalty  as 
payment."  (Reid,  1994) 

Yes,  but  what  about  the  lower  production  and 
distribution  costs  which  the  NWU  cites  as  justification 
for  higher  author  royalties  on  electronic  books? 

Electronic  publishing  is  a  relatively  new  game  and  its 
economics  are  unclear.  One  cannot  help  but  sense  a  bit 
of  opportunism  by  publishers  and  authors  in  the  face  of 
this  lack  of  clarity.  Each  side  is  pointing  to  the 
elements  of  the  cost  equation  which  support  its 
argument  for  higher  or  lower  author  royalties.  Neither 
side  seems  to  be  acknowledging  the  entire  cost  equation, 
however  uncertain  it  might  be. 

What  is  needed  here,  rather  than  opportunism,  is  realism 
and  an  open  sharing  of  information.  The  electronic 
rights  clauses  of  many,  many  existing  book  contracts 
are  ticking  time  bombs.  The  importance  of  electronic 
rights  and  royalties  in  book  contract  negotiations  will 
only  increase  in  the  future.  If  either  side  goes  too  far  in 
trying  to  exploit  the  situation,  in  individual  transactions 
or  in  the  aggregate,  author-publisher  relations  will  suffer 
immeasurably.  The  evidence  thus  far  indicates  that  both 
sides  may  be  headed  in  that  unfortunate  direction. 


II.  THE  ART  OF  THE  MULTIMEDIA 
DEAL 


As  unsadsfying  as  the  NWU  position  on  royalties  on 
electronic  books  might  be,  it  is  no  more  so  than  that 
reportedly  adopted  by  Harcourt  Brace  for  the  electronic 
versions  of  some  of  its  print  books.  A  dispute  between 
Harcourt  and  one  of  its  authors,  NWU  member  Larry 
Bailey,  has  resulted  in  a  lawsuit.  Harcourt's  is  asserting 
that  it  is  not  obligated  to  pay  royalties  on  the  digital 
versions  of  two  accounting  books  which  Bailey  wrote  or 
cowrote,  as  Bailey's  contract  specifies  royalties  only  for 


A.  Work-for-hire  and  Development  Agreements 

Electronic  publishing  forces  us  to  think  not  only  about 
the  terms  of  the  traditional  book  contract,  but  also  about 
the  very  nature  of  the  author-publisher  relationship  and 
the  role  of  each  in  the  process.  In  the  print  world,  most 
author-publisher  transactions  involve  the  arms-length 
transfer  of  rights  and  money,  although  a  different 
relationship,  usually  under  a  work-for-hire  arrangement. 
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is  possible.  In  the  electronic  environment,  publishers 
will  find  themselves  entering  into  many  more 
transactions  which  do  not  involve  the  outright 
acquisition  of  intellectual  property.  Some  of  these  will 
consist  of  the  licensing  of  content  for  specific  and 
limited  purposes,  which  is  a  presentation  unto  itself  and 
will  not  be  dealt  with  here. 

Other  transactions  will  actually  increase  the  publisher's 
control  over  the  content  of  its  digital  publications. 
These  arrangements,  essentially  a  variation  of  work-for- 
hire,  are  accomplished  via  development  agreements. 
Print  publishers  who  want  to  become  successful 
electronic  publishers  will  have  to  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  development  agreements. 

The  role  of  the  author  into  the  digital  and  multimedia 
world  is  the  source  of  much  speculation  and  debate 
within  the  publishing  industry.  Some  experts  have 
predicted  that  authorship  will  change  from  a  process  of 
linear  story  telling  (or  explanation  of  facts)  to  one  of 
multimedia  integration,  with  the  "text"  serving 
primarily  to  navigate  the  "reader"  through  new 
multimedia  worlds  (Curtis,  1991).  Under  this  view,  the 
author  of  text  will  function  not  as  an  independent  creator 
of  content,  but  as  part  of  a  development  and  production 
team,  with  others  contributing  graphics,  sound, 
interactivity,  etc..  The  product  produced  by  this  team 
could  be  influenced  equally  by  any  of  the  team 
members;  the  "story"  would  not  necessarily  control. 
One  could  argue  that  such  an  approach  to  authorship 
already  exists  in  movies  and  television,  with  very  spotty 
results. 

This  change  in  the  nature  of  authorship  may  or  may  not 
occur  on  a  broad  scale,  but  it  is  already  happening  in 
subtle  ways  even  in  today's  relatively  simple  digital  text 
publishing  projects.     For  example,  in  the  Harcourt 
Brace-Bailey  dispute  mentioned  above,  the  author  is 
apparently  doing  annual  updates  on  the  books  under  a 
work-for-hire  contract.  As  also  mentioned  above, 
Harcourt  is  pushing  for  lower  author  royalties  because  it 
must  also  pay  royalties  to  the  software  firms  involved 
in  the  project. 

This  type  of  arrangement,  which  is  essentially  an 
ongoing  development  and  production  team  for  these 
electronic  books,  will  become  more  common  as  the 
volume  of  digital  text  publishing  grows.  The  media  in 


this  case  is  the  floppy  disk.  CD-ROM  versions  of  the 
book  would  likely  bring  more  and  different  players  to 
the  team,  as  would  online  publication. 

In  the  context  of  author-publisher  agreements,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  electronic  publishing  involves  more 
than  simply  "printing"  the  text  in  another  format. 
Digitization  of  a  text  does  not  alter  its  fundamental 
characteristics,  but  adding  hypertext  links  does.  Adding 
graphics  and  sound  changes  the  nature  of  the  work  even 
further.  When  the  objective  of  a  project  is  not  to 
simply  digitize  an  existing  textbook,  for  instance,  but 
rather  to  develop  an  interactive  CD-ROM  for  the 
teaching  of  a  subject,  one  dimension  of  which  might  be 
the  material  contained  in  that  textbook,  then  the  role  of 
the  text  and  its  author  have  changed  fundamentally. 

Development  agreements  are  one  means  by  which  a 
publisher  can  specify  and  coordinate  the  roles  of  the 
various  parties  involved  in  an  electronic  publishing 
project.  They  can  be  used  to  control  the  work  of  in- 
house  personnel,  under  work-for-hire  arrangements,  as 
well  as  of  independent  suppliers.  Software  publishers 
have  long  used  them  for  software  development  projects, 
which  tend  to  involve  both  in-house  development, 
outsourcing,  and  third-party  licensing.  Electronic 
publishing  projects  in  this  sense  can  be  managed 
similarly  to  software  development  projects. 

An  in-depth  discussion  of  development  agreements  and 
the  many  provisions  which  can  be  included  in  them  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  For  a  solid  explanation 
of  such  agreements,  including  a  good  sample  agreement, 
I  recommend  the  handbook  Multimedia:  Law  and 
Practice  by  Michael  D.  Scott  (Prentice-Hall  Law  and 
Business,  1993).  In  fact,  I  will  use  the  format  of  Mr. 
Scott's  analysis  in  the  following  overview. 

Successful  electronic  publishing  development 
agreements  begin  with  effective  functional  and  detailed 
specifications  of  the  product.  The  specifications,  which 
can  be  used  internally  and  with  any  outside  party 
participating  in  the  project,  must  clearly  state  not  only 
what  the  product  is  to  do,  what  it  is  to  look  like,  and 
how  it  is  to  work,  but  also  how  the  development  project 
itself  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Product  specifications  might  include  a  general 
description  of  the  title,  the  media  and  operating 
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system(s)  on  which  the  title  will  run,  the  number  and 
types  of  graphics  expected  to  be  incorporated,  the 
expected  search  and  linking  capabilities,  the  volume  of 
text  to  be  included,  expected  printing  and  downloading 
capabilities,  rough  screen  layouts,  compatibility  with 
word  processors  and  other  types  of  software, 
networkability,  packaging,  after-sale  customer  support, 
et  al..  Project  specifications  would  address  such  issues 
as  file  formats,  security,  documentation,  testing, 
training,  deadlines,  budgets,  confidentiality  (i.e.  re: 
product  information  and  trade  secrets  learned  during 
development),  change  procedures,  etc.. 

Many  of  these  specifications  would  be  incorporated, 
directly  or  via  addendum,  in  the  development  agreement. 
Their  utility  is  less  legal  than  practical,  though. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  electronic  publishing  project, 
whether  it  is  a  simple  text  on  floppy  disk  or  a  full- 
blown multimedia  CD-ROM,  and  no  matter  what 
combination  of  in-house  and  outside  resources  are  being 
used,  the  specifications  serve  as  the  map  for  the  project, 
indicating  both  the  destination  and  the  route  which  is  to 
be  taken.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  any  changes 
made  to  the  specifications  over  the  course  of  the  project 
be  communicated  to  all  participants  promptly. 

The  development  contract  or  contracts  must  clearly 
dehneate  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  project  and 
for  ongoing  maintenance  of  the  product.  Who  is 
responsible  for  writing  the  capdons  for  any  still  photos 
which  are  used  in  the  title?  Who  is  responsible  for 
updating  the  text  and  graphics?  Who  is  responsible  for 
customer  technical  support?  Who  is  responsible  for 
making  obtaining  all  necessary  licenses  and  clearances 
for  copyrighted  material  being  used  in  the  work?  What 
happens  if  the  search  software  ceases  to  run  or  run 
effectively  on  future  generations  of  operating  systems? 
Even  in  the  simplest  of  electronic  publishing  projects, 
the  publisher,  author,  and  software  supplier(s)  must 
know  who  is  responsible  for  what. 

Beyond  specifying  the  product  and  allocating  the  various 
project  responsibilities,  the  biggest  issue  facing  the 
parties  to  an  electronic  book  development  agreement  is 
sorting  out  who  will  own  what  aspects  of  the  final 
product.  Ownership  of  any  content  which  is  licensed  for 
use  in  the  product  will  be  clear  and  will  be  governed  by 
the  licenses.  Ownership  of  content  or  functional 
software  which  is  developed  specifically  for  the  product 


may  be  less  clear.  Does  the  author  of  the  text  own  the 
text  which  she  writes  for  inclusion  in  the  electronic 
book,  or  was  she  brought  in  on  a  work-for-hire  basis, 
with  all  rights  to  the  text  being  owned  by  the  publisher? 
If  the  text  includes  forms,  say  accounting  forms,  who 
owns  the  software  which  the  outside  software  firm 
develops  to  allow  end  users  to  fill  out  forms  online? 

There  are  legal  tests  and  standards  which  a  court  can 
apply  to  the  specific  facts  and  circumstances  of  a  case  to 
settle  disputes  over  ownership.  The  parties  to  the 
development  agreement  should  avoid  such  disputes 
altogether  by  agreeing  from  the  outset  who  will  own  the 
various  components  of  the  final  product. 

Ownership  issues  are  critical  to  pricing,  as  well  as  use. 
If  the  software  firm  is  to  own  the  forms  software  at  the 
end  of  the  project,  and  if  it  believes  that  it  can  sell  that 
software  to  other  publishers  for  use  in  their  electronic 
accounting  texts,  then  the  firm  is  likely  to  charge  less 
for  developing  the  program  than  if  it  does  not  own  the 
software.  If  publisher  does  not  want  to  have  other 
publishers  using  the  program,  it  will  presumably  be 
willing  to  pay  more  in  development  fees  in  order  to 
secure  ownership.  But  if  the  software  firm  is  to  own 
the  software  at  the  end  of  the  project,  the  publisher 
should  insist  on  some  sort  of  license  which  allows  it  to 
use  the  program  for  a  certain  period  of  time  without 
having  to  pay  any  additional  licensing  fee. 

The  parties  are  free  to  allocate  ownership  in  the 
elements  of  the  final  product  any  way  they  choose. 
They  should  do  so  right  from  the  outset  in  order  to 
avoid  misunderstandings  and  disputes. 

My  point  in  this  section  has  not  been  to  identify  all  of 
the  issues  which  must  or  should  be  addressed  in  an 
electronic  publishing  development  agreement.  Rather, 
the  intention  has  been  to  indicate  the  complexity  of 
multi-party  development  projects,  and  to  show  how  they 
differ  from  a  simple  two-party  author-publisher  book 
contract.  On  some  electronic  publishing  projects,  all 
transactions  will  occur  at  arms  length  and  issues  of 
responsibility  and  ownership  will  be  clear,  i.e.  when  the 
publisher  acquires  the  content  from  the  author,  licenses 
the  software  from  the  software  firm,  then  handles  the 
tasks  of  digitizing  the  text  and  integrating  the  software 
in-house.  There,  the  legal  agreements  between  the 
parties  can  be  very  straightforward.  In  other 
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circumstances,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the 
transactions,  along  with  issues  of  responsibility  and 
ownership,  will  be  more  complicated.  The  best 
response  to  this  complexity  is  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  development  agreement. 

B.  Acquiring  and  Clearing  Electronic  Rights 

Electronic  publishing  is  essentially  the  marrying  of 
content  and  software.  Multimedia  publishing  expands 
the  types  of  content  significantly  and  the  sources  for 
that  content  exponentially.  Because  of  the  software 
component  and  the  addition  of  non-text  media  to  the 
content  mix,  intellectual  property  issues  in  electronic 
publishing  are  vasdy  more  numerous  and  complex  than 
in  traditional  print  publishing.  A  full  review  and  legal 
analysis  of  these  issues  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  but  publishers  should  be  aware  of  the  following 
major  points. 

As  has  been  discussed  above,  electronic  publishing 
projects  are  likely  to  involve  collaboration  with 
software  firms  and  developers,  as  well  as  with  other 
providers  of  content.  Some  electronic  publishing 
programs,  as  well  as  individual  electronic  publishing 
projects  in  other  programs,  will  be  structured  as  or  at 
least  will  function  similarly  to  joint  ventures.  Each 
party  to  the  venture  must  realize  the  following:  the 
rights  of  the  venture  in  the  content  which  it  publishes 
will  only  be  as  good  as  the  rights  of  the  party  which 
contributed  that  content.  Further,  if  the  work  produced 
by  the  venture  is  found  to  infringe  or  violate  the 
intellectual  property  rights  of  a  third  party,  the  venture 
and  not  merely  the  party  which  contributed  the 
infringing  material  will  be  liable.  This  means  that  each 
participant  in  an  electronic  publishing  venture  must  be 
confident  not  only  in  its  own  rights  in  the  property 
which  it  contributes,  but  also  in  the  rights  of  all  of  the 
participants  in  the  property  which  each  contributes. 

When  business  enterprises  agree  to  form  a  joint  venture, 
the  parties  to  the  joint  venture  generally  conduct  some 
form  of  due  diligence  on  each  other.  This  might 
involve  looking  into  the  finances  of  the  other  joint 
venture  partners,  interviewing  the  various  management 
teams  involved,  physically  inspecting  one  another's 
assets,  etc..  When  companies  and  individuals  come 
together  in  an  electronic  publishing  venture,  whether  it 
be  an  ongoing  publishing  program  or  just  a  single 


publishing  project,  they  should  be  concerned  about  the 
financial  health  and  other  key  characteristics  of  the 
partners,  but  should  also  conduct  due  diligence  on  the 
intellectual  property  being  brought  in  to  the  venture. 

In  an  excellent  article  entitled  "Intellectual  Property  Due 
Diligence  for  Multimedia  Strategic  Alliances,"  William 
Tanenbaum  explains  not  only  why  such  due  diligence  is 
necessary,  but  also  what  it  should  seek  to  accomplish 
(Tanenbaum,  1994).  Atty.  Tanenbaum's  12-point 
checklist  of  subjects  to  be  addressed  in  due  diligence  is 
so  valuable  that  it  is  duplicated  here: 

1 .  Whether  the  venture  party  owns  the  contributed 
property,  or  has  a  license  right  sufficient  to  grant 
the  alliance  the  right  to  exploit  the  property  in  the 
intended  manner. 

2.  Whether  the  intellectual  property  rights  in  the 
contributed  property  are  valid  and  enforceable. 

3.  Whether  any  third  party  has  any  intellectual 
property  rights  in  the  property,  and  if  so  what  the 
nature  of  the  interest  is. 

4.  Whether  the  contribudng  party  is  bound  by  any 
agreement,  obligation  or  restriction  which  would 
prevent  it  from  granting  the  intended  rights  in  the 
property  contributed  to  the  venture. 

5.  Whether  the  contributing  party  (or  other  owner) 
has  "perfected"  the  intellectual  property  rights 
through  proper  registrations,  recordations,  and 
other  filings  in  the  United  States  patent,  copyright, 
and  trademark  offices,  and  if  applicable,  in  offices  of 
foreign  governments, 

6.  Whether  there  are  defects  in  any  such  filings 
which  need  to  be  corrected. 

7.  Whether  intellectual  property  rights  have  been 
and  are  being  properly  kept  in  force  through  the 
timely  payment  of  patent  maintenance  fees  and  the 
like,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

8.  Whether  the  venture's  exploitation  of  the 
contributed  property  will  infringe  an  intellectual 
property  right  of  a  third  party. 

9.  Whether  the  contributed  property  is  the  subject 
of  any  past,  pending,  or  threatened  litigadon,  and  if 
so,  what  the  effect  of  this  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  on 
the  venture's  intended  markedng  of  the  contributed 
property. 

10.  Whether  there  are  any  aspects  of  the 
contributing  party's  past  or  current  licensing 
practices  which  give  rise  to  patent  or  copyright 
misuse  or  which  would  otherwise  render  the 
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intellectual  property  rights  in  the  contributed 
property  unenforceable. 

1 1 .  Whether  the  contributing  party  has  obtained 
proper  United  States  and  foreign  moral  rights 
waivers,  permissions  to  use  actors'  Ukenesses,  and 
permissions  from  entertainment  industry  guilds, 

■  unions,  and  the  like. 

12.  Whether  the  contributed  property  is  subject  to 
any  existing  or  contingent  security  interests  or 
similar  encumbrances. 


I  strongly  encourage  the  legal  or  rights  department  of 
every  publisher  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  complete  text 
of  this  article  and  to  consider  a  subscription  to  The 
Computer  Lawyer,  which  has  included  a  number  of 
excellent  articles  about  multimedia  rights  in  recent 
months. 


Fred  Greguras  and  Sandy  J.  Wong,  "Software  Licensing 
Complements  the  Digital  Age,"  a  paper  made  available 
by  the  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation  (EFF)  via  the 
World  Wide  Web  (ht  tp :  /  /www .  e  f  f .  or g)  or  by 
contacting  EFF  and  requesting  a  copy, 

"Negotiating  Networked  Information  Contracts  and 
Licenses,"  a  draft  paper  prepared  by  Robert  Ubell 
Associates  for  the  Coalition  for  Networked  Information 
(CNI)  as  part  of  CNI's  READI  program  (Rights  for 
Electronic  Access  to  and  Delivery  of  Information).  This 
outstanding  document,  dated  Nov.  15,  1994,  examines  a 
comprehensive  set  of  terms  and  issues  which  should  be 
addressed  in  any  networked  use  license.  Available  from 
CNI  via  the  WWW  (http://www.cni.  org)   or  by 
contacting  CNI  and  requesting  a  copy. 


Notice  the  breadth  of  intellectual  property  rights 
mentioned  in  the  checklist,  as  well  as  the  various 
aspects  of  these  rights  which  should  be  investigated. 
The  introduction  of  software  to  the  equation  raises  the 
issue  of  patents,  something  with  which  most  print 
publishers  have  probably  not  dealt.  Inclusion  of  stills, 
film  clips,  and  sound  clips  necessitates  consideration  of 
right  to  likeness,  right  of  publicity,  trademark,  etc.. 
Intellectual  property  protection  in  electronic  publishing 
encompasses  more  than  traditional  copyright  protection. 


III.    FACILITATING  THE 
LICENSING,   SUBLICENSING,   AND 
END-USER  LICENSING  OF 
ELECTRONIC  WORKS 

Time  and  space  do  not  allow  for  fuller  consideration  of 
this  topic,  but  the  following  sources  should  be  of 
interest  to  publishers  and  others  involved  in  electronic 
publishing. 


IV.    SUMMARY 

This  paper  has  addressed  a  number  of  legal  and  business 
issues  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  property 
for  the  purposes  of  electronic  publishing,  at  best 
scratching  the  surface  of  any  of  them.  Electronic  rights 
will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  publishers  will 
face  in  the  electronic  world.  A  successful  transition 
from  the  legal  practices  which  have  developed  in  the 
print  world  to  those  which  will  be  required  in  the 
electronic  world  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  openness 
and  understanding  which  all  involved,  including  authors, 
publishers,  software  firms,  and  others,  bring  to  the 
table.  Some  of  the  issues  involved  with  electronic 
publishing  will  resolve  themselves  easily,  while  others 
will  require  ongoing  negotiation  and  careful  balancing  of 
a  number  of  potentially  competing  interests.  Awareness 
of  the  law  and  the  underlying  business  realities  will  be 
esseiitial  to  the  development  of  a  sensible  legal 
framework  for  electronic  publishing. 


The  Copyright  Clearance  Center  (CCC)  "Rightsholder 
Electronic  Access  Agreement,"  which  establishes  CCC 
as  a  possible  clearing  house  for  electronic  subrights 
pursuant  to  the  appropriate  grant  of  rights  to  CCC  from 
the  publisher. 

Mark  L.  Gordon  and  Timothy  P.  Walsh,  "Transaction- 
Based  Licenses:  Managing  Revenues  and  Controlling 
Costs,"  The  Computer  Lawyer,  v.  11,  no.  10  (Oct.  94). 
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Abstract 

Although  existing  payment  mechanisms  protect  the 
parties  from  snoopers  who  might  be  intercepting  net- 
work messages,  most  do  not  provide  much  protection 
from  misconduct  by  the  other  party  involved  in  the 
negotiation.  We  present  three  different  approaches 
that  address  this  deficiency.  The  first  relies  on  the 
message  dehvery  level  for  automatic  acknowledgment 
of  messages.  The  second  makes  use  of  a  trusted  third 
party  which  acts  as  an  intermediary  for  the  trans- 
fer of  information,  so  that  the  seller  can  prove  that 
the  information  was  sent  (even  if  the  buyer  claims 
it  was  never  subsequently  received.)  The  third  ap- 
proach provides  greater  security,  enabling  the  pre- 
vention of  fraudulent  transactions,  rather  than  just 
providing  proof  after  the  fact.  This  approach  places 
greater  demands  on  the  third  party,  essentially  turn- 
ing it  into  an  escrow  agent.  Finally,  we  show  how 
these  approaches  can  be  integrated  with  existing  pay- 
ment mechanisms. 


1     Introduction 

Historically,  the  Internet  evolved  from  a  U.S.  gov- 
ernment sponsored  project  to  enable  researchers  to 
share  information.  In  a  research  environment  where 
progress  depends  on  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  culture 
discouraged  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  information, 
and  researchers  were  typically  pleased  to  share  their 
results  with  others  in  their  community  at  no  charge. 
A  relatively  small  number  of  commercial  on-line  ser- 
vices charged  using  a  connect-time  and  pay-per-item 
structure.  Since  each  user  typically  used  only  a  hand- 
ful of  these  services,  it  was  reasonable  for  the  users  to 
have  a  separate  account  with  each  service,  and  pay 
bills  by  traditional  means,  such  as  mailing  a  check 
every  month.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  In- 
ternet has  begun  a  transition  from  a  research  tool 
to  a  commercial  environment.  It  is  increasingly  easy 


for  an  individual  to  become  an  information  provider 
reaching  a  huge  available  audience. 

In  some  cases,  providers  have  been  willing  to  con- 
tinue in  the  paradigm  of  making  materials  available 
at  no  charge.  For  example,  product  literature  is 
generally  available  without  a  fee.  Until  information 
providers  can  be  compensated  by  the  consumers  of 
their  products,  however,  the  range  of  contributors 
will  be  limited  to  those  who  have  commercial  inter- 
est in  distributing  (e.g.,  marketers  and  politicians)  or 
those  with  sufficient  slack  resources  (both  time  and 
hardware).  When  the  market  is  entirely  driven  by 
producers,  there  may  be  a  mismatch  between  what  is 
available  and  what  consumers  find  useful. 

The  last  year  has  seen  a  flurry  of  activity  as  com- 
panies try  to  be  the  first  to  provide  a  general  charging 
mechanism  requiring  a  minimum  overhead  difficulty 
and  expense.  All  of  them  recognize  that  in  the  open 
environment  of  the  Internet,  there  is  the  serious  risk 
that  nearly  any  message  on  the  network  can  be  in- 
tercepted and  read  by  an  eavesdropper.  Therefore, 
these  payment  mechanisms  afford  some  type  of  pro- 
tection against  malfeasance  by  a  party  outside  the 
transaction.  However,  most  payment  mechanisms  do 
not  safeguard  against  bad  faith  behavior  by  one  of 
the  transaction  participants. 

This  paper  considers  three  different  approaches  to 
providing  a  greater  level  of  security  for  the  parties 
involved  in  the  transaction.  All  three  share  the  un- 
derlying mechanism  of  an  explicit  contract  and  the 
means  to  prove  or  disprove  several  modes  by  which 
either  party  may  fail  to  keep  its  end  of  the  contract. 
The  first  approach  relies  on  support  features  at  the 
level  of  message  transport.  Since  these  features  are 
not  existent  in  all  platforms,  we  consider  the  second 
and  third  alternatives.  The  second  works  on  a  "catch 
and  punish"  model,  employing  a  trusted  third  party, 
which  acts  as  a  rehable  delivery  service.  The  third 
places  greater  demands  on  the  trusted  third  party, 
putting  it  in  the  role  of  an  escrow  agent.   The  next 
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section  of  the  paper  discusses  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract and  the  types  of  fraud  it  is  designed  to  prevent. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  present  the  de- 
tailed protocols  which  achieve  these  ends  in  each  of 
the  three  approaches.  The  sixth  section  shows  how 
the  new  protocol  may  be  integrated  with  existing  pay- 
ment mechanisms. 


2     The    Contract-Whom    Does 
It  Protect? 

Like  any  traditional  sale  of  physical  goods  today,  the 
key  point  of  an  information  sale  is  that  the  buyer 
gets  the  requested  information  and  the  seller  gets 
the  agreed-upon  price.  However,  there  are  essential 
differences  between  information  and  physical  goods. 
Most  sales  today  have  a  warranty  or  exchange  period 
during  which  the  goods  can  be  returned,  with  the 
buyer  receiving  a  full  refund  of  his  purchase  price. 
In  the  domain  of  information,  this  may  provide  in- 
adequate protection  for  the  merchant.  The  buyer's 
ability  to  make  a  perfect  copy  before  "returning"  the 
goods  places  a  large  risk  on  the  merchant  who  allows 
full  refund  returns.  Indeed,  many  stores  do  not  allow 
the  return  of  software  products  after  they  have  been 
opened  for  this  reason.  A  second  difference  is  that 
the  buyers  don't  take  possession  of  the  goods  at  the 
same  time  as  they  make  payment,  as  occurs  in  most 
face-to-face  sales.  Phone  and  mail  orders  share  this 
difficulty,  but  retailers  have  the  option  to  send  goods 
by  registered  mail,  so  the  merchant  has  proof  of  the 
buyer's  receipt  of  a  package  (although  the  contents 
are  not  verified  by  this  mechanism). 

Given  the  risk  to  the  merchant  of  a  customer  re- 
taining a  copy  of  the  information  when  applying  for  a 
refund,  we  advocate  charging  the  customer  when  the 
information  is  received,  and  in  general  not  permitting 
refunds  in  the  case  where  the  requested  information 
was  provided.  In  order  to  protect  the  customer,  then, 
there  needs  to  be  a  mechanism  for  the  customer  to 
prove  that  the  information  he  received  did  not  co- 
incide with  what  the  merchant  promised  to  deliver. 
There  also  needs  to  be  a  forum  in  which  such  com- 
plaints can  be  resolved  in  a  timely  and  cost-efi"ective 
manner.  The  protocols  presented  in  this  paper  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  which  allows  customers  to  prove 
that  received  information  did  not  match  what  the 
seller  agreed  to  provide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant  must  be  protected 
to  ensure  that  the  customer  cannot  benefit  by  deny- 
ing receipt  of  the  information.  The  protocols  pre- 
sented here  give  a  way  for  the  merchant  to  show  that 


the  requested  information  was  sent.  If  the  acknowl- 
edgement is  built  into  the  message  delivery  system, 
this  also  proves  that  the  buyer  received  the  informa- 
tion. 

In  some  applications,  the  problem  of  denial  of  re- 
ceipt is  not  serious,  since  the  merchant  can  retrans- 
mit the  requested  information  at  relatively  low  cost. 
In  other  domains,  the  problem  can  be  more  serious. 
Time-dependent  data  such  as  stock  quotes  cannot  al- 
ways be  simply  re-sent.  A  further  problem  is  the 
delivery  of  electronic  cash,  such  as  DigiCash  [2].  Dig- 
iCash  is  explicitly  designed  so  that  the  issuing  bank 
is  unable  to  associate  a  particular  cash  token  with  a 
user,  using  blind  signatures.  If  a  user  denied  receiv- 
ing her  cash,  the  bank  would  still  have  to  honor  the 
"missing"  tokens,  since  it  has  no  way  to  determine 
which  ones  were  in  the  supposedly  lost  mail.  The 
bank  must  make  certain  that  the  customer  receives 
the  electronic  cash  token,  and  the  protocols  described 
below  could  assist  it. 

What  we  really  want  is  a  protocol  that  satisfies  the 
following  specification: 

1.  Both  the  buyer  and  seller  have  contracts  for  the 
agreement  to  buy  the  specified  information  at  a 
specified  price,  signed  by  the  other  party. 

2.  If  the  buyer  paid  the  seller,  then  the  buyer  can 
prove  that  he  paid  the  seller. 

3.  If  the  buyer  received  the  information,  then  the 
seller  can  prove  this. 

4.  The  buyer  can  prove  that  the  received  goods 
were  not  the  promised  goods,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hard  to  show  that  this  spec- 
ification is  typically  unsatisfiable.  In  particular,  the 
third  condition  cannot  be  satisfied  if  the  seller's  only 
proof  that  the  buyer  received  the  information  is  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  buyer.  The  buyer  can  sim- 
ply refuse  to  send  the  seller  any  further  messages  after 
getting  the  information.  (Notice  that  although  the 
second  requirement  seems  very  similar  to  the  third, 
it  is  typically  possible  for  the  buyer  to  prove  that  the 
seller  received  payment  without  receiving  messages 
from  the  seller.  For  example,  the  buyer  may  be  able 
to  point  to  a  Visa  statement.) 

3      Approach    #1:     Verification 
at  the  Transport  Layer 

One  option  is  to  build  an  automatic  unforgeable  ac- 
knowledgment mechanism  into  the  message-delivery 
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system,  which  provides  proof  that  the  message  was 
received,  obviating  the  need  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  to  inform  the  seller  of  the  receipt  of  infor- 
mation. If  the  buyer  denied  having  received  the  infor- 
mation, the  seller  could  simply  produce  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  was  returned  to  her  when  the  transport 
mechanism  delivered  the  message  to  the  buyer.  While 
this  may  be  an  interesting  feature  to  build  into  the 
message-delivery  system,  we  cannot  count  on  its  pres- 
ence. Even  if  the  seller  can  prove  that  the  message 
was  received,  the  contents  of  the  message  are  not  ver- 
ified. The  buyer  can  claim  that  the  message  which 
was  received  (and  acknowledged)  did  not  contain  the 
requested  information.  Similarly,  an  unscrupulous 
merchant  could  send  a  bogus  message,  then,  when 
challenged  in  court,  claim  that  a  different  message 
(one  which  provided  the  requested  information)  was 
sent.  Therefore,  the  transport  layer  would  need  to 
provide  the  unforgeable  acknowledgment  stating  not 
only  that  a  message  was  received,  but  also  what  its 
content  was.  Since  we  know  of  no  transport  mecha- 
nism that  provides  this  capability,  one  possibility  is 
to  add  this  as  a  third  party  service. 


4     Approach  #2:    Third  Party 
"Registered  Mail"  Service 

In  this  approach,  messages  make  their  way  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  via  a  third  party,  e.g.,  a  commer- 
cial service  that  is  recognized  for  its  impartiality  and 
trustworthiness.  The  third  party  records  not  only 
that  the  message  was  sent,  but  also  what  its  con- 
tents were,  so  that  if  a  dispute  should  arise  in  the 
future,  an  impartial  party  can  produce  a  record  of 
the  transaction.  The  fact  that  this  service  is  not  di- 
rectly integrated  with  the  message  delivery  level  does 
result  in  a  loss  of  certainty.  Specifically,  if  we  assume 
that  the  network  is  not  perfectly  reliable,  a  record 
showing  that  a  message  was  sent  from  the  seller,  re- 
ceived by  the  third  party  and  re-sent  to  the  buyer 
does  not  prove  that  the  buyer  received  the  message 
(as  an  automatic,  unforgeable  receipt  from  the  mes- 
sage dehvery  layer  would).  Therefore,  we  weaken  our 
expectation  from  condition  3 

3.  If  the  buyer  received  the  information,  then  the 
seller  can  prove  this. 

to  the  less  demanding 

3'.  If  the  seller  sent  the  information  to  the  buyer, 
then  he  can  prove  this. 


The  heart  of  the  protocol  suggested  here  is  quite 
simple:  public  key  encryption  is  used  for  the  buyer 
and  seller  to  digitally  sign  a  contract;  standard  elec- 
tronic banking  methods  are  used  to  transfer  funds 
from  buyer  to  seller;  and  the  seller  sends  the  en- 
crypted information  to  the  buyer  via  a  third  party 
that  stores  a  copy  (or  digest)  for  future  verification 
should  it  prove  necessary.  A  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  protocol  follows,  including  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  a  key  component,  public-key  cryptogra- 
phy. 

4.1  Public-Key  Cryptography 

Public-key  cryptography  exploits  the  difficulty  of  in- 
verting some  mathematical  function  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  cipher.  One  of  the  most  common 
schemes  [4]  is  based  on  the  difficulty  of  factoring 
large  numbers.  Encryption  and  decryption  are  ac- 
complished through  modular  arithmetic.  Each  per- 
son has  two  keys  that  together  satisfy  certain  math- 
ematical properties.  One  key  is  called  the  "secret 
key"  and  is  known  only  to  the  user.  The  second  key 
is  the  "public  key" ,  and  is  published  so  that  anyone 
can  use  it.  Applying  the  public  and  secret  keys  are 
inverse  operators,  so  applying  the  public  key  to  the 
text  yields  an  encrypted  message  that  can  only  be  re- 
covered by  applying  the  secret  key,  which  should  be 
held  only  by  the  intended  recipient.  If  the  keys  are 
applied  in  the  other  order,  with  the  sender  encrypting 
a  message  with  his  own  secret  key,  then  any  recipient 
can  decrypt  it  by  applying  the  sender's  public  key, 
but  the  recipient  knows  that  only  someone  with  the 
access  to  the  sender's  private  key  could  have  mailed 
the  message.  This  option  essentially  acts  as  a  "digital 
signature"  offering  some  assurance  that  the  message 
did  originate  from  the  supposed  sender. 

4.2  Protocol  Step-by-Step  Trace 

1.  The  buyer  obtains  a  description  of  the  desired 
item  and  the  sale  price.  This  offer  should  be  dig- 
itally signed  by  the  merchant,  as  it  forms  the  ba- 
sis for  the  contractual  agreement  between  buyer 
and  seller. 

2.  The  buyer  digitally  signs  the  contract,  keeping 
a  copy  and  sending  a  copy  to  the  seller  as  his 
order.  At  the  same  time,  the  buyer  initiates 
payment  using  one  of  the  numerous  payment  op- 
tions that  are  becoming  available  on  the  network. 
For  instance,  the  buyer  may  provide  a  traditional 
credit  card  number,  a  charge  account  with  one 
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of  the  billing  agencies  handling  electronic  trans- 
fers, or  a  digital  cash  token.  This  payment  is 
encrypted  with  the  seller's  public  key. 

3.  The  seller  processes  the  payment,  forwarding  any 
required  information  to  the  billing  agency,  and 
asks  for  approval  of  the  transaction  amount. 

4.  When  the  seller  receives  notification  that  the 
payment  was  honored,^  he  sends  the  informa- 
tion (encrypted  with  the  buyer's  public  key)  to 
the  third  party,  along  with  the  contract  number. 
The  third  party  archives  the  message  (though 
since  the  information  is  encrypted,  the  third 
party  is  unaware  of  the  true  contents)  along  with 
identifiers  of  the  involved  parties  and  the  iden- 
tifying contract  number.  The  third  party  then 
forwards  the  message  to  the  buyer. 

5.  The  buyer  receives  the  information  from  the 
third  party  and  decrypts  it  using  his  secret  key. 

However,  this  clearly  places  a  large  storage  burden 
on  the  third  party,  who  must  archive  the  contents  of 
all  the  messages  sent  to  buyers.  Fortunately,  math- 
ematical theory  also  provides  a  capability  related  to 
data  compression  that  maps  any  message  to  a  con- 
stant length  called  the  message  digest.  Obviously, 
some  information  must  be  lost,  so  it  is  not  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  original  message  from  the  digest. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  near  cer- 
tainty whether  a  given  message  is  the  same  as  one 
earlier  "digested."  It  is  also  extremely  difficult  given 
the  digest  to  produce  a  different  message  which  yields 
the  same  digest.  In  technical  terms,  the  digest  func- 
tion is  a  one-way  hash  function.  MD5  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  digest  function. [5]  Using  such  a  message 
digest  feature,  we  can  push  the  storage  burden  back 
to  the  selling  party,  while  still  retaining  independent 
verification  that  the  message  produced  is  really  the 
one  that  had  been  sent  earlier. 

4.3     Evaluating  the  Protocol 

We  now  show  that  this  protocol  satisfies  the  spec- 
ification (with  condition  3  replaced  by  the  weaker 
3').  Both  buyer  and  seller  have  copies  of  the  contract 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  by  the  properties  of  a  dig- 
ital signature,  it  must  have  been  authorized  on  both 
sides  by  someone  with  access  to  the  secret  key.  The 
buyer  knows  that  the  merchant  received  the  money 
by  the  fact  that  his  account  has  been  debited.  Since 
the  payment  was  encrypted  with  the  seller's  public 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  an  architecture  which 
modularizes  the  payment  aspects  of  a  transaction,  see  [1]. 


key,  only  someone  with  access  to  the  seller's  secret  key 
could  have  decrypted  it  to  deposit  it.  While  no  one  is 
able  to  prove  that  the  buyer  received  the  information 
(because  a  network  failure  may  have  prevented  deliv- 
ery from  the  third  party),  the  seller  can  prove  that 
the  information  was  sent.  The  seller  merely  needs 
to  produce  the  message  that,  when  encrypted  and 
digested  by  the  third  party,  matches  the  associated 
digest  stored  by  the  third  party.  If  the  buyer  feels  the 
received  goods  do  not  match  what  was  contracted  for, 
he  can  show  the  encrypted  message  (which  the  third 
party  verifies  is  the  one  that  the  seller  sent  by  com- 
paring the  message  digests),  decrypt  it  in  court,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  contents  do  not  fulfill  the  con- 
tract which  was  digitally  signed  by  the  seller.  If  the 
buyer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  message,  but 
claims  that  he  could  not  decrypt  it,  the  seller  must 
show  that,  when  the  clear  text  message  is  encrypted 
with  the  buyer's  public  key,  the  resulting  message 
matches  the  message  digest  stored  by  the  third  party. 


5     Approach  #  3:   Third  Party 
as  an  Escrow  Agent 

While  the  previous  approach  provides  the  protec- 
tions desired,  they  are  all  after  the  fact.  In  effect,  a 
"catch  and  punish"  strategy  is  used,  rather  than  one 
of  prevention.  While  there  are  means  to  tell  which 
party  did  not  live  up  to  the  contract,  any  resolu- 
tion would  need  to  take  place  after  the  buyer  has 
obtained  the  information  or  after  the  seller  has  ob- 
tained the  money.  In  an  environment  where  connec- 
tions are  transitory  and  customers  or  even  merchants 
can  disappear  quickly,  after  the  fact  protection  might 
be  insufficient.  An  alternative  approach  calls  for  the 
third  party  to  play  a  more  active  role,  validating  the 
information  and  payment  before  sending  the  payment 
on  to  the  seller  or  the  information  to  the  buyer.  This 
method  requires  that  the  third  party  learn  the  con- 
tents of  the  messages  and  have  a  way  to  determine 
whether  the  information  provided  matches  that  which 
was  contracted  for.  In  the  general  case,  this  could  re- 
quire human  intervention,  but  in  specific  cases  it  may 
be  possible  to  do  this  authentication  automatically. 
For  example,  if  the  transaction  were  a  sale  of  shares 
of  stock  with  an  electronic  transfer,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  the  escrow  agent  could  automatically  check 
with  the  issuing  agency,  validate  the  certificate  num- 
bers, and  even  check  that  the  certificate  numbers  are 
owned  by  the  seller. 

The  escrow  agent  approach  also  allows  the  buyer 
to  remain  anonymous.   Since  the  information  is  not 
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sent  to  the  buyer  until  the  payment  has  been  veri- 
fied by  the  escrow  agent,  the  seller  does  not  need  to 
worry  about  receiving  invalid  payment.  This  method 
protects  the  buyer,  too.  Without  the  escrow  agent,  a 
buyer  might  be  expected  to  tender  payment  before 
receiving  the  information.  An  unscrupulous  seller 
might  take  payment  but  never  send  the  information, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  anonymous  party 
would  have  to  reveal  himself  or  herself  in  order  to  get 
restitution. 

5.1     Protocol  Step-by-Step  Trace 

1.  The  seller  sends  a  digitally  signed  offer  to  the 
buyer. 

2.  The  buyer  signs  the  offer,  retains  a  copy  and 
returns  a  copy  to  the  seller.  The  buyer  also  sends 
payment  to  the  third  party  escrow  agent. 

3.  When  the  seller  receives  the  signed  contract, 
she  sends  the  requested  information  to  the  third 
party  escrow  agent. 

4.  When  the  escrow  agent  receives  the  messages 
from  both  parties,  an  evaluation  is  run  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  met  by  both 
sides.  If  so,  the  escrow  agent  forwards  the  in- 
formation to  the  buyer  and  the  payment  to  the 
seller.  If  not,  the  party  not  satisfying  the  con- 
tract is  given  a  chance  to  re-send  a  satisfying 
message.  Otherwise,  the  escrow  agent  notifies 
both  parties  that  the  contract  has  been  nullified. 

6     Integrating    With    Existing 
Payment  Mechanisms 

A  number  of  systems  for  payment  over  a  computer 
network  have  been  proposed  or  are  in  place,  In  this 
section,  we  describe  some  of  the  representative  sys- 
tems and  show  how  the  transaction  protection  ap- 
proaches described  above  could  be  applied.  First  Vir- 
tual [6]  is  an  implemented  system  that  has  been  op- 
erating for  several  months.  The  Simplified  Network 
Payment  Protocol  [3]  does  not  yet  have  a  commer- 
cially operating  implementation. 

First  Virtual  (FV)  acts  as  a  clearinghouse,  with 
each  customer  and  merchant  setting  up  an  account — 
charges  made  against  the  account  are  collected  by 
First  Virtual,  which  levies  a  charge  against  the  user's 
traditional  credit  card  when  a  certain  amount  is 
reached.  For  each  information  transaction,  the  buyer 
sends  his  FV  account  ID  to  the  seller  in  clear  text. 
The  seller  can  confirm  that  it  is  a  valid  account 


(though  not  the  customer's  ability  to  pay).  The  seller 
sends  the  information.  FV  inquires  of  the  customer 
after  he  or  she  has  the  information  whether  the  charge 
is  to  be  approved.  The  customer  may  say  yes,  no  (for 
any  reason)  or  that  the  charge  is  not  recognized  and 
appears  to  be  fraudulent.  This  systeria  is  a  risk  for 
the  merchant,  as  a  customer  can  refuse  to  pay  for  any 
purchase  (though  patterns  of  abuse  will  result  in  the 
account  being  closed). 

By  adding  the  digitally  signed  contract  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  (so  that  the  purchase  request  is  a  con- 
tract) and  sending  information  via  a  third  party  that 
archives  a  digest  of  the  message  contents,  the  mer- 
chant has  recourse  if  the  customer  decides  not  to  au- 
thorize payment.  The  merchant  can  prove  that  the 
requested  goods  were  sent,  and  seek  remuneration  for 
them.  Encrypting  the  account  information  when  it  is 
presented  for  payment  also  eliminates  the  hazard  of 
"sniffers"  that  eavesdrop  for  account  numbers  on  an 
insecure  network.  Since  First  Virtual  is  so  accommo- 
dating to  its  customers,  always  giving  them  the  right 
to  refuse  to  pay  for  any  purchase,  the  customers  do 
not  benefit  from  this  added  assurance. 

The  Simplified  Network  Payment  Protocol  (SNPP) 
requires  that  a  customer  place  a  "hold"  against  the 
funds  in  his  account  for  the  amount  of  the  sale.  The 
bank  informs  the  merchant  if  the  account  has  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  the  hold.  If  so,  the  merchant 
sends  the  information.  After  the  customer  receives 
the  goods,  he  is  expected  to  send  an  order  authorizing 
the  disbursement  of  the  held  funds.  If  the  merchant 
doesn't  receive  her  payment  in  a  timely  fashion,  she 
can  appeal  for  arbitration  before  the  hold  expires,  en- 
suring that  the  customer  does  have  the  abihty  to  pay. 
However,  no  provisions  are  made  to  prevent  the  cus- 
tomer from  denying  the  receipt  of  the  information. 
By  enhancing  the  SNPP  with  the  contract  mecha- 
nism, both  sides  would  have  evidence  to  support  their 
cases  should  the  issue  come  to  arbitration.  The  com- 
bination of  the  contract  and  evidence  from  the  third 
party  allows  the  claim  that  the  information  was  sent 
to  be  verified,  but  also  allows  the  buyer  to  demon- 
strate that  the  received  goods  were  not  the  requested 
ones. 


7     Conclusion 

We  have  proposed  three  related  mechanisms  which 
may  be  added  to  payment  protocols  to  allow  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence  that  an  electronic  information 
transaction  will  work  out  satisfactorily  for  both  buyer 
and  seller.  In  all  cases,  a  digitally  signed  contract 
held  by  both  parties  prevents  disagreements  about 
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whether  the  information  the  buyer  received  is  what 
he  was  expecting.  The  first  approach  of  an  enhanced 
message  delivery  system  is  both  the  simplest  and 
provides  the  greatest  assurance  (that  the  buyer  ac- 
tually received  the  information).  Until  such  power- 
ful transport  systems  are  universal,  however,  alter- 
native methods  are  required.  The  second  approach 
of  a  trusted  third  party  acting  as  a  "registered  mail 
carrier"  allows  both  buyer  and  seller  to  prove  what 
was  sent  or  received,  even  though  the  third  party 
doesn't  know  the  decrypted  contents  of  the  message. 
The  third  approach  increases  the  expense  to  the  third 
party,  moving  it  into  the  role  of  an  escrow  agent.  This 
approach  does,  however,  provide  the  advantage  that 
a  transaction  occurs  only  if  the  goods  and  payment 
have  been  first  verified  by  the  escrow  agent.  In  cases 
where  the  information  is  of  extremely  high  value  or 
the  parties  have  reason  to  mistrust  each  other,  this 
approach  may  be  the  method  of  choice.  Future  work 
includes  implementing  these  systems  and  integrating 
them  with  other  digital  library  services. 
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ABSTRACT:  This  research  will  demonstrate  how  copyright  permissions  can  be  applied  and  extended  in 
a  secure,  hierarchical  fashion  to  various  elements  and  composites  in  a  network-deployed  interactive 
multimedia  production.  Unique  aspects  of  this  work  will  include  the  broad  application  of  the  permissions 
extension  concept  to  multimedia  presentations,  consisting  of  heterogeneous  data  objects,  using  a  uniform 
document  format;  the  development  of  a  rights  encapsulation  kernel,  Licensit™,  which  will  provide  integrated 
support  for  hierarchical  permissions  extensions  in  the  production  environment;  interactive,  networked  rights 
registration  and  clearance  based  on  electronic  licensing  templates,  integrated  within  the  production  tools;  and 
a  focus  on  cross-platform  interoperability,  with  particular  emphasis  on  heterogeneous  client/server 
configurations.  Hopefully,  this  research  effort  will  bridge  the  gap  oetween  proposed  methods  for  claiming 
rights  within  documents  and  the  realities  of  the  production  environment. 


1.      Introduction 

1.1      Information  Commerce  and  Rights 

The  emerging  global  information 
infrastructure  will  bring  forth  new  outlets  for 
information  creators  and  developers  and  new 
business  models  for  publishers,  distributors,  and 
their  customers.  But  if  creativity  is  to  be  truly 
fostered  in  this  Digital  Age,  the  interests  and 
rights  of  everyone  associated  with  the 
information  must  be  protected.  The  exclusive 
rights  of  creators  and  developers  as  authors  of  an 
original  expression,  afforded  by  the  "copyright 
clause"  of  the  US  Constitution[l]  and  refined  by 
further  legislation[2],  must  be  safeguarded; 
likewise  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  fair  use 
of  network-distributed,  copyrighted  information 
must  be  upheld  under  certain  circumstances[3]. 

This  research  effort  is  intended  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  proposed  methods  for  claiming 
rights  within  documents  and  the  realities  of  the 
production  and  use  environments.  Our  Licensit''''^ 
technology  will  provide  the  multimedia  creator 
with  secure  control  over  rights  claims  and 
permissions  at  the  point  of  creation  and  will  give 


the  developer  of  derivative  works  a  convenient, 
interactive  desktop  transacdon  environment  for 
obtaining  authorizations  from  distant  rights 
holders  during  the  production  of  new  work. 

1.2      Copyright,  Multimedia,  and  the  Net 

The  concept  that  there  can  be  one  or  more 
owners  of  certain  exclusive  rights  to  creative 
expressions  is  a  basic  tenet  of  information-based 
commerce,  rooted  in  the  Constitution.  It  can  be 
argued  that  electronic  distribution  of  creative 
works  is  merely  the  next  evolutionary  step  in 
publishing,  and  the  system  which  has  worked 
well  for  paper,  motion  pictures,  video  and  sound 
recordings  should  also  work  for  digitized, 
network-distributed  information.  Indeed,  current 
copyright  law  does  not  require  registration  or 
even  notification  on  original  works;  Creative 
works  are  copyrighted  as  soon  as  they  are 
expressed  in  a  material  form[4],  including  various 
forms  of  computer  storage,  and  the  user  of  those 
works  cannot  assume  that  the  owner's  rights 
have  been  waived  —  even  if  the  work  is  in  the 
"public  domain." 

Never  before  has  information  been  so 
accessible,    with    the    capacity    to    promote 
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economic  and  scholarly  growth.  But  digitally- 
distributed  creative  works  present  serious 
challenges  to  copyright  compliance.  These  works 
must  be  accessible  to  be  useful  and  of  value,  but  in 
the  digital  world  today,  easy  access  also  means 
vulnerability  to  unauthorized,  perfect 
reproductions  of  the  work.  With  today's 
technology,  it  is  easy  for  others  to  create 
unauthorized  derivative  works  without  proper 
attribution  to  the  originator  or  paying 
appropriate  royalties,  or  for  others  to  publish 
unauthorized  modifications  under  the  original 
authors'  name. 

Copyright  law  protects  the  rights  of  both 
the  information  creator  and  the  user,  in  the 
latter  case  by  ensuring  that  under  certain 
circumstances  copyrights  may  be  fairly  infringed 
upon — fair  use[3].  It  is  common  for  copyright 
owners  in  certain  media  to  specify  the  bounds  of 
fair  use  for  a  work;  in  many  cases  this  is  decided 
in  a  court  of  law.  But  currently  there  is  no 
common,  systematic  way  for  owners  of  copyright 
to  identify  their  works  in  ways  which  affect  the 
end  use  of  their  works.  Aside  from  having  the 
creator  noticeably  brand  the  work — not  an 
acceptable  option  for  many  end  uses  of  graphic, 
videos,  or  audio  content — there  is  no  way  for  end 
users  or  derivative  developers  to  know  if  certain 
rights  have  been  waived,  or  if  royalty  payments 
are  required. 

Today's  user  of  network-distributed 
information  who  wishes  to  comply  with 
whatever  copyright  restrictions  might  be  placed 
on  a  work  will  probably  need  to  obtain  a  license 
for  certain  uses.  Given  a  copyrighted  work  on  the 
network  today>  no  way  exists  for  users  of  this 
work  to  automatically  license  its  use  over  the 
network,  based  upon  who  they  are  and  their 
intended  use.  The  possibility  of  compliance  is 
greatly  diminished  when  usable  works  are  found 
on  the  network  with  no  attribution,  yet  the 
owner's  claims  to  copyright  are  no  less  valid. 

A  unique  problem  arises  with  digitally- 
distributed  audio  or  video  recordings  of 
individuals,  whether  they  are  documentary 
interviews  or  recordings  of  performances.  They 
appear  in  the  context  of  some  work  which  is 
covered  by  a  copyright,  likely  held  by  the 
producer  of  the  work,  but  they  retain  exclusive 
rights  to  their  "performance"  unless  these  rights 
have  been  specifically  waived.  Usually  such 
performers  sign  a  waiver  permitting  the  producer 


limited  use;  this  means  that  certain  other  uses, 
by  that  producer  or  by  derivative  developers, 
may  not  be  permitted.  Currently  there  is  no  way 
to  bind  this  kind  of  permissions  hierarchy  to  the 
digitized  work.  This  is  a  particularly  critical 
issue  as  we  work  to  make  health-care-related 
rnultimedia  resource  available  on  the  network. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  compliance  starts 
with  the  proper  preparation  of  the  data  when 
the  content  is  first  produced — on  the  desktop  of 
multimedia  developers.  Currently  there  are  no 
copyright  management  systems  which  are 
designed  to  be  a  integrated  part  of  the 
multimedia  developer's  creative  process. 

1.3      Licensit™  Goals  &  Objectives 

The  primary  goal  of  this  work  is  to  create 
methods  and  tools  which  will  enable  creators  of 
networked  multimedia  programs  to  identify 
their  data  and  claim  their  rights.  We  believe 
this  information  should  be  bundled  with  the 
data  element,  and  this  identification/ 
attribution  should  persist  through  generations  of 
derivative  use  of  that  data.  Our  objective  with 
Licensit  will  therefore  be  to  demonstrate  the 
application  of  copyright  permissions  to  a 
hierarchy  of  network-distributed  data  objects  to 
effectively  protect  owners'  rights. 

Our  second  goal  is  to  find  a  way  to  facilitate 
the  licensing  of  multimedia  content  by  different 
classes  of  users.  We  are  developing  a  desktop  tool 
which  will  be  integrated  with  selected  viewing 
or  production  tools  and  which  will  feature  an 
interactive  licensing  template;  this  licensing 
client  will  carry  on  transactions  with  a  remote 
authorization  server.  Our  objective  will  be  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  a  mechanism  for  the 
integrated  support  of  hierarchical  permissions 
headers  in  the  production  environment.  Further, 
we  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
networked  interactive  licensing  within  the 
production  environment  based  on  hierarchical 
permissions. 

Our  final  goal  is  to  provide  a  highly 
effective  solution  for  networked  copyright 
management  which  is  easily  adapted  into 
existing  production  environments.  This  implies 
that  it  will  be  easy  and  convenient  to  use,  with 
low  operational  overhead.  Our  objective  will  be 
to  show  that  a  cost-effective  middle  ground 
exists  between  the  unprotected  exchange  of  data 
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on  one  end  of  the  protection  spectrum,  and  blanket 
encryption  (with  no  value-added  copyright 
features)  on  the  other.  We  believe  our  work  will 
help  pave  the  way  towards  electronic  revenue 
collection  for  derivative  usage  of  multimedia 
creations  as  well  as  lifetime  rights  management. 

2.      Network  Interactive  Multimedia 

Interactive  multimedia  presentations 
incorporate  creative  works  of  many  types, 
including  text,  audio,  still  images  and  graphics, 
and  motion  video  and  animations.  Please  see 
Figure  1.  Some  form  of  control  software  or 
"script"  determines  how  this  information  is 
presented  to  the  user,  based  upon  the  user's 
reactions  to  elements  of  the  presentation  already 
experienced.  In  highly  "linear"  multimedia 
programs  the  exposure  of  the  user  to  information 
is  very  predictable;  in  "nonlinear"  programs  the 
user  is  relatively  free  to  map  an  arbitrary  course 
through  the  information,  and  thus  the  exposure 
to  content  is  less  predictable. 
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Figure  1  Content  Elements  in  Networked 
Multimedia 

Today's  successful  interactive  multimedia 
programs  are  built  upon  standalone  platforms, 
with  the  some  of  the  "content"  (audio,  video, 
and /or  animation)  stored  in  analog  format  on 
laserdiscs  or  in  digital  format  on  CD-ROMs. 
Networked  interactive  multimedia  strives  to 
bring  these  interactive  capabilities  to  a  remote 
user  by  way  of  the  network.  While  excellent 
work  has  been  done  to  date  with  hypertext- 


based  access  to  networked  content^,  as  yet  these 
presentations  do  not  demonstrate  the  same  high 
production  values  or  levels  of  interactivity  as  do 
stand-alone  productions.  Widespread  acceptance 
of  video  encoding  standards  such  as  MPEG[5]  and 
the  ensuing  availability  of  low-cost  hardware 
decoders  will  soon  result  in  improved  production 
qualities  for  network-deployed  content. 

Network-served  multimedia  presentations 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to, copyright  violation. 
The  easy  access  to  multimedia  content  which  the 
network  provides,  combined  with  the 
unprotected  and  perfectly  reproducible  nature  of 
this  data,  exposes  this  data  to  opportunistic 
copyright  infringement. 

3.      The  Licensit™  System 

The  Licensit  system  is  based  on  a  document 
format  which  provides  a  secure  container  for 
heterogeneous  multimedia  data  types.  This 
package  may  encapsulate  almost  any  binary 
data  object;  the  value  of  the  system  is  in  its 
ability  to  restrict  'unwrapping'  the  package  to  a 
controlled  environment,  specifically  from  within 
a  Licenslt-ready  application  or  program 
extension  (ie:  Plug-in)  which  can  provide  the 
requisite  controls  over  document  usage. 

Licensit  documents  may  only  be  opened  and 
manipulated  on  Licenslt-ready  applications, 
which  can  include: 

•  Stand-alone  Licensit  applications,  like 
LicensGIF,  a  demonstration  GIF  viewer 
under  development. 

•  Applications  for  which  Licensit  extensions 
or  plug-ins  have  been  written.  Plug-ins  for 
Adobe's  PhotoShop  and  Premiere  are 
planned. 

•  Applications  with  integrated  Licensit 
kernel  code.  Proposals  for  integration  into 
Web  browsers  such  as  Mosaic  or  Netscape 
are  being  considered. 


'■  NCSA  Mosaic,  developed  at  the  National 
Center  for  Supercomputing  Applications  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  was  the 
first  wildly  popular  World  Wide  Web  browser.  Others 
are  now  in  widespread  use,  including  Netscape  from 
Netscape  Communications  Corporation. 
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The  Licensit  package  augments  the 
multimedia  data  content  with  supplementary 
information  which  fully  identifies  the  source, 
registry,  and  format  of  the  data;  the  copyright 
legacy  of  the  data;  minimal  permissions  for  use 
of  the  data  as  received;  and  a  digital  signature 
which  may  be  used  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
the  data.  Sufficient  information  is  provided  to 
enable  a  potential  licensee  to  engage  in  an  online 
licensing  transaction  to  obtain  additional 
permissions  for  derivative  development  or  other 
usage  not  covered  in  the  minimal  permissions  set. 

3.1      Licensit™  Document  Overview 

The  basic  Licensit  document  may  contain  the 
following  components.  These  components  are 
examined  in  greater  depth  elsewhere[6]. 

•  Licensit  format  information 

•  The  Licensit  registration  server  and 
document  registration  codes,  including 
auxilary  registration  server  or 
identification  information 

•  The  bulk  data,  in  an  arbitrary  flat  binary 
format  and  (typically)  encrypted 

•  Traceable  identification  of  source  works 
and  negotiated  permissions  used  in  the 
creation  of  the  current  document 

•  Permissions  of  performers  whose  image  or 
audio  likenesses  appear  in  the  current 
document 

•  A  set  of  minimun  permissions  which  are  to 
be  distributed  with  all  authentic  copies  of 
the  document 

•  An  RSA-based  digital  signature  of  the 
document,  facilitating  the  authentication 
of  the  document[7, 8] 

Figure  2  provides  a  schematic  view  of  a 
Licensit  document. 

While  only  the  digital  signature  needs  to  be 
encrypted  to  ensure  the  authenticity  of  the 
document,  encryption  of  the  bulk  data  is 
recommended,  since  this  is  the  only  way  to 
guarantee  that  only  a  Licenslt-ready  application 
can  open  the  file. 

Since  the  Licensit  document  format 
encapsulates     document     ownership     and 
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Figure  2  LicensIfTM  Document  Format 

permissions  with  encrypted  binaries  of  the  work, 
the  rights  hierarchy  and  persistence  embodied  in 
this  system  are  applicable  to  all  forms  of 
multimedia  content,  including  the  underlying 
control  program.  It  is  clear  that  this  system  will 
enable,  within  developer  applications  or 
rendering  tools,  a  very  literal  and  absolute 
implementation  of  the  owner's  granted 
pern-iissions  for  that  specific  content  element  or 
derivative  work.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
particularly  those  in  which  the  derivative 
works  will  be  commercially  available,  this 
literal  interpretation  is  probably  desirable.  But 
there  may  be  times  when  the  developer's 
definition  of  infringement,  supported  by  a  fine- 
grained rights  declaration,  are  in  conflict  with  a 
court's  interpretation  of  fair  use^. 

Currently  there  is  no  clear  and  absolute 
way  for  the  creator  of  a  derivative  work  to  be 
sure  if  a  specific  use  falls  within  the  bounds  of 
fair  use.  Typically  it  is  this  confusion  which 
leads  to  infringement  litigation.  We  believe  that 
Licenslt's  provision  for  attaching  minimum 


2  The  United  States  Code  provides  general 
guidelines  for  judging  fair  use  [17  U.S.C.  107]  which 
include:  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  use,  including 
whether  such  use  is  of  a  commercial  nature  or  is  for 
nonprofit  educational  purposes;  the  nature  of  the 
cop;^righted  work;  the  amount  and  substantiality  of  the 
portion  used  in  relation  to  the  copyrighted  work  as  a 
whole;  the  effect  of  the  use  upon  the  potential  market  for 
or  the  value  of  the  copyrighted  work. 
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permissions  will  encourage  creators  to  grant 
unlimited  local  use  of  their  works  to  developers, 
while  still  retaining  control  over  broader  (i.e.: 
commercial)  use.  Further,  for  cases  of  fair  use 
requiring  widespread  distribution,  the  creator  of 
an  eligible  derivative  work  may  obtain  a  set  of 
auxiliary  permissions  based  on  their 
authenticated  digital  signature,  proving 
appropriate  affiliation. 

3.2      System  Overview 

Figure  3  illustrates  how  copyright 
permissions  will  be  integrated  into  the 
multimedia  production  environment.  At  the  top 
we  show  individual  content  elements  which 
have  been  created  with  media-specific  tools, 
including  text  editors  (BBEdit®,  Word®), 
graphics  tools  (PhotoShop®,  Debabelizer®), 
and  digital  video  production  tools  (Adobe 
Premier®,  Avid  Media  Composer®).  In  a 
conventional  production  environment  these 
elements  would  simply  enter  a  multimedia  asset 
library,  ready  for  use  in  production.  No  copyright 
information  whatsoever  would  typically  be 
affixed  to  the  data  objects  prior  to  archiving. 

In  the  Licensit  model,  content  element- 
specific  permissions  are  affixed  to  each  data 
object  before  passing  on  to  the  next  level  of 
production  or  on  to  archiving.  Initially  our 
system  will  use  a  stand-alone  application  to 
affix  permissions  and  other  related  authorship 
information  to  the  data.  In  the  long  term,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  for  developers  to  have  such 
tools  integrated  into  their  media-specific  tools; 
to  this  end  we  will  implement  "plug-in"  tools  for 
applications  like  PhotoShop®,  Premier®,  and 
Media  Composer®  based  on  the  Licensit™ 
kernel. 

The  heterogeneous  content  elements  may  be 
released  to  the  production  library  after  the 
Licensit  encapsulation.  During  this  stage  of 
production  a  multimedia  authoring  environment 
(Kaleida  ScriptX®,  Apple  Media  Toolkit®, 
Macromedia  Director®,  AimTech  IconAuthor®) 
may  be  used  to  create  an  interactive  multimedia 
program  which  is  a  composite  of  these  archived 
elements.  At  this  point  the  control 
characteristics  and  asset  utilization  of  the 
program,  embodied  in  the  control  "script,"  may 
also  have  a  permissions  header  affixed.  Thus  all 


of  the  component  assets  will  be  protected  in  a 
similar  fashion. 

This  promises  to  be  an  effective  strategy 
for  managing  both  in-house  and  externally 
obtained  assets,  but  we  must  look  deeper  to  find  a 
way  for  these  permissions  extensions  to  affect 
final  program  integration  and  execution.  For 
multimedia  program  integration,  a  two-tiered 
rights  clearing  scheme  must  be  implemented,  in 
which  both  the  encapsulated  minimal 
permissions  and  the  auxiliary  permissions^  of  all 
incorporated  works  are  verified  prior  to 
compilation.  The  specific  content  of  this 
combination  of  permissions,  including  the 
permissions  introduced  by  the  creator  of  the 
composite  work,  will  dictate  what  sort  of 
authorization  is  required  at  execution  time. 
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Figure  3  Licensit  Document  Flow 

Upon  remote  execution  of  the  compiled 
multimedia  program  a  spectrum  of  authorization 
schemes  will  be  possible,  from  free  execution  to 
the  networked  authorization  of  individual 
assets.  We  see  that  the  licensing  functionality  of 
the  Licensit™  kernel  is  applicable  during 
execution  as  well  as  production.  A  deliverable  for 
this  work  will  then  be  a  demonstration  of  how 
Licensit''''^'  can  be  incorporated  into  the  class 
library  of  a  particular  multimedia  authoring 
environment,  such  as  ScriptX®. 


^  In  this  work  auxilary  permissions  will  be  the 
end  result  of  an  on-line  licensing  transaction — a 
"receipt"  that  augments  the  minimum  permissions  bundled 
with  the  content  element. 
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Key  elements  of  this  work  include  the 
development  of  a  secure  document  format  and  the 
Licenslff"  kernel.  But  also  significant  will  be 
the  design  of  the  authorization  or  license  server. 
Using  a  simple  digital  signature  scheme  for 
identity  authentication,  this  server  will  support 
Licenslt™-based  licensing  transactions, 
generating  receipts  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
clearance  headers  or  will  serve  as  keys  for 
execution.  This  server  will  understand  classes  of 
users,  enabling  different  receipts  to  be  issued  to 
different  classes  of  users.  This  is  how  we  will  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  commercial  and 
educational  users,  for  example. 

3.5      Summary 

This  work  in  progress  includes  the 
demonstration  of  how  copyright  permissions 
headers  can  be  applied  to  a  hierarchy  of 
network-distributed  data  objects  to  effectively 
protect  creators'  rights;  the  development  & 
demonstration  of  a  mechanism  for  the  integrated 
support  of  hierarchical  copyright  permissions  in 
the  production  environment,  Licensit™;  the 
demonstration  the  feasibility  of  networked 
interactive  licensing  within  the  production 
environment  based  on  the  hierarchical 
permissions  approach;  and  paving  the  way 
towards  electronic  revenue  collection  for 
derivative  use  of  multimedia  creations. 

At  the  completion  of  this  work  we  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  how  electronic  copyright 
management  and  multimedia  authoring  can 
interoperate.  By  this  effort  we  will  be  testing  an 
essential,  enabling  technology  for  collaborative 
netxvorked   multimedia   development. 
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Abstract 

HTGraph  (hypertext  graph)  represents  a  new  information 
accessing  method  based  on  our  observations  of  the  current 
World  Wide  Web  structure.  Our  method  extends  the  current 
Web  navigation  feature,  which  broadens  its  scope.  The  tool 
also  couples  database  tools  with  the  Web  include  both  the 
navigation  and  database  accessing  paradigms.  Further,  the 
tool  tries  to  associate  Web  information  with  real-life 
objects,  such  as  a  file  directory  structure  in  our  case  to 
improve  usability. 

1.  Introduction 

The  Wodd  Wide  Web  is  based  on  hypertext  (or 
hypermedia).  Its  structure  consists  of  nodes  and  links. 
Nodes  can  be  Web  special  script  files,  documents,  images, 
audio  clips,  and  video  clips;  links  connect  those  nodes  over 
the  network.  When  a  user  navigates  in  the  Web,  he/she 
views  the  content  in  the  node.  Then  he/she  can  select  one  of 
the  links  for  the  next  destination.  Once  the  destination  is 
reached,  he  can  then  view  and  pick  the  next  one. 

This  kind  of  navigation  is  adequate  if  the  purpose  of  the 
access  is  just  looking  around  in  a  limited  scope.  However,  it 
presents  a  problem  when  the  number  of  nodes  is  huge.  For 
example,  assume  the  hypermedia  nodes  are  arranged  in  a 
tree  structure  with  layers,  and  there  are  ten  choices  in  every 
node.  Once  the  user  selects  his  choice  in  the  first  layer,  he/ 
she  sees  only  the  ten  choices  in  the  selected  node  and 
misses  90  choices  in  other  nodes.  There  will  be  1,000 
choices  in  layer  three,  ten  thousand  choices  in  layer  four, 
and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  current  Web  navigation 
allows  only  one  path  out  of  many  possible  paths.  The  user 
normally  loses  the  overall  perspective  once  he/she  is  deep 
in  the  Web. 


database  technology  through  various  robots  [BOWM94; 
MACB94;  MAUL94;  DECE94],  which  automatically 
collect  all  information  on  the  Web  to  build  up  the  database. 
Database  technology  has  proved  its  scalability  in  accessing 
a  vast  amount  of  information,  so  the  solution  is  valid  in  this 
respect.  However,  database  technology  requires  users  to 
specify  the  search  subject.  If  users  are  not  exactly  sure  what 
the  subject  is  called,  database  tools  are  less  helpful. 
Furthermore,  this  approach  takes  no  advantage  of  the 
inherent  Web  navigation  structure,  which  uses  links  to 
associate  (or  cluster)  information  among  nodes.  The  current 
solutions  do  not  collect  link  information. 

Our  solution  takes  advantage  of  some  previous  hypertext 
work  [NIEL90;  RIVL94]  and  applies  it  to  the  Web 
environment.  Our  tool  shows  a  larger  scope  of  the  Web 
(better  than  any  single  node  can  provide)  through  a  graph 
with  all  the  link  information.  Similar  to  the  database  tools, 
our  tool  also  explores  nodes  on  the  Web  and  collects  their 
information  -  specifically,  the  title  of  each  node.  Unlike  the 
database  approach,  our  tool  collects  not  just  nodes  but  also 
links  among  nodes.  Furthermore,  our  tool  intends  to 
associate  information  with  real-worid  objects  to  facilitate 
usability,  using  a  hierarchical  graph  structure  similar  to  the 
file  directory  structure.  This  similarity  helps  people  to 
browse  in  a  larger  scope. 

The  main  contribution  described  in  this  paper  is  that  the 
design  utilitizes  the  Web's  special  features.  Specifically,  we 
take  advantage  of  the  home  pages,  which  normally 
represent  the  starting  point  for  a  particular  topic.  Also,  we 
explore  nodes  based  on  the  way  information  is  arranged 
around  the  home  page.  In  other  words,  we  collect  nodes  and 
links  starting  from  these  home  pages  to  a  specified  degree 
to  capture  related  information  before  the  information 
diverges  to  other  topics.  Our  tool,  HTGraph  (HyperText 
Graph),  has  all  of  the  above  features. 


To  solve  the  above  problem,  the  solutions  so  far  employ       The  rest  of  the  paper  is  divided  into  four  sections.  Section  2 
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describes  the  concepts  and  operation  of  HTGraph.  Section 
3  surveys  related  work  in  this  area.  Section  4  shows  the 
HTGraph's  data  structure  and  algorithms  for  node 
exploration.  In  section  5,  the  graph  layout  design  is 
discussed. 

2.  HTGraph 
2.1  Concept 

We  have  three  observations  on  the  current  hypermedia- 
based  Web.  First,  information  is  normally  organized  or 
started  from  home  pages,  where  one  home  page  is 
equivalent  to  the  root  of  a  file  directory.  The  home  page 
serves  as  an  entry  point  for  a  set  of  detailed  nodes  for  a 
particular  topic  or  institution  that  that  home  page 
represents.  So,  having  as  many  home  pages  as  possible  at 
the  first  level  of  browsing  is  very  useful.  Here,  we  define  a 
home  page  as  being  located  at  the  highest  layer.  Any  node 
that  can  be  reached  from  the  home  page  is  considered  as 
being  at  a  lower  layer;  the  exact  layer  depends  on  how 
many  links  are  between  the  node  and  the  home  page. 

Second,  when  a  user  follows  the  links  on  the  hypermedia, 
he/she  can  take  only  one  path  at  a  time.  The  user  loses  more 
overall  perspective  the  further  he/she  goes  down  through 
the  layers.  So,  we  would  like  to  show  all  these  choices  at 
the  same  time. 

Third,  as  the  layer  gets  lower  O'-axis  in  Figure  1),  the  topics 
get  wider  (x-axis  in  Figure  1).'''  The  content  and  usefulness 
of  information  diverges  and  some  is  completely  unrelated 
to  the  initial  home  page's  topic.  In  fact,  some  of  the  lower 
layer  nodes  are  the  home  pages  of  other  topics.  We  would 
like   to   extract  only   the    nodes    in   which   most   of  the 


information  is  related  to  the  topic  of  the  initial  home  page.''"'' 
A home  page 


Node 
layers   2 


Extract  information 
only  to  this  degree 


Topics 


Figure  1 .  The  Divergence  of  Topics  Further  Down  the 
Node  Layers 

HTGraph  is  a  tool  to  show  the  relationship  among  Web 
nodes  as  a  directed  graph  by  taking  the  above  observations 
into  consideration.  The  relationship  among  nodes  is  shown 
by  displaying  either  all  hypermedia  references  starting  from 
the  home  page  and  its  descendants,  or  the  nodes  that 
represent  many  physical  linkages  hiding  inside  the  nodes  - 
that  is,  logical  grouping.  A  good  example  of  logical 
grouping  would  be  a  graph  that  hides  linkages  of  a  node  if 
it  has  too  many  hypermedia  nodes.  Figure  2  shows  an 
example  of  logical  grouping. 

Unlike  the  database  approach,  which  retrieves  only  the 
nodes,  we  also  collect  and  show  the  links  among  nodes.  By 
doing  so,  we  maintain  the  relationship  among  these 
hypermedia  nodes  and  keep  the  Web's  navigation  feature. 
These  links  also  represent  natural  groupings  of  similar 
nodes.  For  example,  the  MIT  home  page  contains  all  the 
linkages  to  its  related  Web  nodes.  It  currently  contains 
some  cultural  events  information  in  Boston  for  newcomers 
to  MIT.  Using  the  database  technology,  a  user  might  not  be 
able  to  specify  the  right  query  and  retrieve  such 
information.  In  our  approach,  these  nodes  are  already 
linked  together  and  are  retrieved  together. 


t    Figure  1  shows  only  a  linear  increase  in  the 
number  of  nodes  as  a  user  moves  down  the  lay- 
ers. In  reality,  this  increase  can  be  exponential, 
as  stated  earlier. 


ft  How  much  we  should  explore  to  capture  the 
most  information  is  unknown.  Actually,  each 
home  page  and  its  links  are  arranged  differently 
depending  on  the  creator  of  the  page.  We  don't 
expect  that  a  common  number  for  the  degree  of 
detail  will  apply  to  all  home  pages.  Currently,  in 
HTGraph,  a  user  can  select  the  number  of  nodes 
he/she  wants  to  explore. 
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Note  that  the  solution  further  allows  a  "space  jump"  in  the 
Web  even  without  the  exact  address  or  Universal  Resource 
Locator  (URL)  of  a  node.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
following  the  existing  node  links  by  clicking  at  nodes  one 
after  another,  users  can  "space  jump"  to  a  particular  node 
by  clicking  the  node  on  the  graph. 


This  node  represents  all 
the  hidden  nodes 


Figure  2.  Logical  Grouping 

2.2  Operation 

To  run  HTGraph,  the  steps  are  as  follows: 

Step  I:  Use  the  existing  database  tool  to  generate  the 
starting  view. 

We  suggest  to  use  either  of  two  existing  database  tools. 
Harvest  [BOWM94]  or  Lycos  [MAUL94],  to  do  the 
generation  of  a  starting  view.  A  user  first  uses  the 
selected  database  tool  to  collect  the  home  pages  for  the 
starting  view.  There  are  different  starting  views 
depending  on  the  user's  preference.  For  example,  if 
displaying  all  the  possible  "http://www.x.y.z"  URLs  as 
the  starting  point  is  a  good  idea,  the  user  uses  the  tool 
(Lycos  or  Harvest)  to  retrieve  the  nodes  that  fit  this 
pattern.  Another  preference  could  be  all  the  "http:// 
www.x.y.edu"  URLs  for  the  educational  starting 
points  or  "http://www.x.y.com"  URLs  for  the 
commercial  case. 

Step  2:  Explore  the  selected  home  pages  based  on  the 
specified  degree. 

The  user  runs  the  exploration  part  of  HTGraph  to 
access  nodes  from  each  home  page  to  the  specified 
degree.  The  tool  automatically  builds  up  the  link  and 
node  information.  This  process  should  be  done  off-line 
(e.g.,  midnight  every  day)  as  is  the  case  for  the 
database  and  step  1 .  However,  if  the  user  has  concerns 
about  whether  the  information  is  current,  step  2  can  be 
skipped,  and  the  HTGraph  exploration  will  be  done  in 
step  4.  The  trade-off  is  performance,  since  the  latter 
case  requires  doing  both  exploration  and  display  at  the 
same  time. 


Step  3:  Generate  the  initial  display  with  all  the  selected 
high  level  nodes. 

The  initial  display  of  the  starting  view  is  generated 
when  a  user  starts  the  display  part  of  the  HTGraph 
program  with  the  selected  starting  view.  We  can 
associate  the  initial  home  pages  with  some  physical 
objects.  One  example,  shown  in  Figure  3,  is  to 
associate  the  nodes  with  a  map.  When  a  user  starts  to 
browse  and  wants  to  check  on  the  Web  sites  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  he/she  double-clicks  the  node  on 
the  map,  and  a  blow-up  screen  shows  all  the  home 
pages  in  this  region.  This  part  is  currently  done 
manually  and  is  still  under  development. 

Step  4:  View  each  individual  home  page  graph  by 
clicking  on  the  page. 

When  a  user  clicks  on  http://www.hpl.hp.com  in 
Figure  3,  a  graph  is  shown  for  this  home  page  and 
associated  links  and  nodes.  Figure  4  shows  the  blow- 
up of  http://www,hpl.hp.com  using  HTGraph  for  the 
first  ten  nodes,  which  is  the  degree  we  specified.  Note 
that  the  nodes  are  shown  similar  to  a  directory 
structure.  Also  note  that  we  display  only  the  titles  of 
the  nodes  instead  of  their  addresses  because  the  titles 
contain  more  meaning  about  the  nodes.  Since  some  of 
the  titles  are  very  long,  users  see  the  full  title  only 
when  the  cursor  is  on  the  specific  node.  Figure  4  shows 
an  example:  when  a  user  accesses  this  home  page,  he/ 
she  can  see  right  away  that  there  is  a  node  with  the  title 
"Management  Profile"  in  layer  three.  He/she  can  then 
decide  whether  to  access  this  node  or  not. 

Step  5:  View  each  node  by  clicking  on  the  node. 
If  the  user  is  interested  in  any  node,  he/she  can  click  on 
the  button  and  the  document  will  be  displayed.  This  is 
what  we  referred  to  as  the  "space  jump"  earlier, 
because  a  user  can  see  further  down  through  the  layers 
from  the  HTGraph  display  and  access  the  node  directly. 
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Figure  3.  An  Example  of  a  Starting  View  from  the  HTGraph 
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Figure  4.  Display  of  a  Wider  View  Starting  irom  a  Home  Page 


3.  Related  Work 

3.1  Hypertext 

Navigation  over  the  hypertext  technology  has  been  studied 
extensively  over  the  years  [MARC88;  MARS89;  NIEL90; 
CREE91;  RIVL94].  The  fundamental  issues  have  been 
identified  and  various  solutions  proposed.  In  [RIVL94], 
navigation  over  the  hypertext  is  assisted  by  a  structure  point 
of  view  of  the  overall  system.  The  user  interface  issue  also 
has  been  addressed  by  [MARS88]  using  multiple  windows, 
and  by  [NIEL90]  using  maps.  We  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  ideas  from  these  efforts  to  apply  to  the  Web 
environment. 

3.2  Navigation  vs.  Database 

One  of  the  authors  has  investigated  various  information 
accessing  methods  in  [CHAN94].  These  methods  fall  into 
two   categories:    navigation    and   database.    The   database 


technique  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  business 
environment.  The  technology  is  scalable  in  terms  of  the 
ability  to  access  a  vast  amount  of  data.  However,  it  is  less 
helpful  when  a  user  has  little  idea  about  what  he/she  wants 
to  see  and  wants  only  to  look  around,  as  is  the  case  for  most 
TV  viewers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  navigation  paradigm 
has  proved  to  be  powerful  for  the  broadcast  world. 
"Channel  surfing"  is  a  simple  form  of  navigation  within  the 
broadcasting  environment.  The  World  Wide  Web  creates 
another  form  of  navigation  through  the  hypermedia  links  on 
the  Internet. 

3.3  Robots  and  Databases 

Many  robots  have  been  developed  on  the  Web  [BOWM94; 
MACB94;  MAUL94;  DECE94].  Their  primary  purpose  is 
to  add  a  database  function  into  the  Web  environment.  The 
World  Wide  Web  Worm  [MACB94]  and  spiders  [DECE94] 
represent  tools  to  explore  the  Web  and  retrieve  information. 
There  are  also  archie  to  search  (he  ftp  space  and  veronica 
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for  the  gopher  space  [DECE94]. 

The  Lycos  [MAUL94]  and  Harvest  [BOWM94]  tools  built 
on  the  Worm's  techniques,  are  the  two  most  recent  tools  to 
couple  Web  information  with  current  databases.  They  also 
improve  the  Worm  technology  by  collecting  information  in 
a  more  efficient  manner. 

4.  HTGraph  Data  Structure  and  Algo- 
rithms 

Our  implementation  allows  input  of  the  degree  of 
exploration  and  collects  not  just  the  node  but  also  the  link 
information.  The  data  structure  responsible  for  building 
HTGraph  is  called  Node.  Node  has  the  following  data 
structure: 

struct  _node  { 

/*  first  part:  info  needed  to  buiid  HTGraph  */ 
HTAnchor  *  anchor; 
struct  _node  *  next; 
char  *  heading; 
CJist  *  FirstChild; 

/*  second  part:  info  for  printing  HTGraph  */ 
BOOL  Printed; 
int  XCoord; 
int  YCoord; 

}: 

A  node  contains  two  major  parts.  The  first  part  keeps 
information  for  making  HTGraph.  The  second  part  is 
responsible  for  printing  the  graph.  Nodes  are  linked  into  a 
link  list,  headed  by  HTGraphLink  (or  FirstNode).  The  tool 
explores  all  the  nodes  by  performing  a  breadth-first  search. 
There  are  three  major  issues  in  building  HTGraph: 

•  Node  exploration 

•  Linkage  to  hypertext  nodes 

•  Loop  avoidance 

4.1  Node  Exploration 

Exploring  a  node  means  to  search  through  the  whole 
hypermedia  node,  get  all  the  accessible  hypermedia 
references,  and  establish  linkages.  Since  there  is  no 
particular  goal  (i.e.,  a  particular  hypermedia  node)  for  the 
search,  our  consideration  narrows  down  to  depth-first 
searches  and  breadth-first  searches.  A  depth-first  search  is 
out  of  the  question,  since  the  depth  of  the  search  may  be 
infinite,  in  which  case  the  exploration  degenerates  into 
merely  retrieving  the  first  hypermedia  references  in  all 


explored  hypermedia  nodes.  Therefore,  a  breadth-first 
search  should  be  the  most  appropriate  for  HTGraph  node 
exploration. 

The  breadth-first  search  algorithm  presented  here  is  slightly 
different  from  the  one  that  is  usually  found  in  a  textbook. 
Since  the  exploration  here  is  not  searching  for  a  particular 
node,  the  way  to  stop  the  search  would  be  either  by  setting 
up  a  time-out  or  by  specifying  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
nodes  explored.  An  ordinary  breadth-first  search  does  not 
care  how  nodes  are  related  to  one  another,  so  it  removes  a 
node  whenever  it  is  explored.  However,  in  HTGraph,  all  the 
explored  and  unexplored  nodes  are  queued  in 
HTGraphLink,  and  further  linkage  is  implemented  to  relate 
parent  and  child  nodes.  Below  is  an  ordinary  BF  algorithm 
and  the  BF  algorithm  for  HTGraph;  Figure  5  shows  how 
HTGraphLink  looks  after  node  P  is  explored.  Queuehead 
points  to  the  node  P  that  is  currently  under  exploration.  In 
the  example,  P  is  found  to  have  three  hypermedia 
references  (called  "children"),  CI,  C2,  and  C3.  These 
children  are  appended  at  the  end  of  the  queue,  since  they 
have  not  been  visited.  After  this,  the  queuehead  moves  to 
the  next  item  on  the  link. 

An  ordinary  BF  search''' 

•  Form  a  one-element  queue  consisting  of  a  zero- 
length  path  that  contains  only  the  root  node. 

•  Until  the  first  path  in  the  queue  terminates  at  the 
goal  node  or  the  queue  is  empty, 

-  Remove  the  first  path  from  the  queue;  create 
new  paths  by  extending  the  first  path  to  all 
the  neighbors  of  the  terminal  node. 

-  Reject  all  new  paths  with  loops. 

-  Add  the  new  paths,  if  any,  to  the  back  of  the 
queue. 

•  If  the  goal  node  is  found,  announce  success; 
otherwise,  announce  failure. 

A  customized  BF  search 

•  Put  a  home  hypermedia  node  in  the  BF  queue. 

•  Until  time-out  or  the  queue  is  empty  or  specified 
degree  is  reached, 

-  Explore  the  first  unexplored  node  from  the 
queue. 

-  Check  for  loops  (see  whether  the  node  has 
been  visited  (ChildVisited())). 

-  Add  the  unexplored  nodes,  if  any,  to  the 


t   Extracted  from  Patrick  H.  Winston,  Artificial 
Intelligence,  third  edition. 
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back  of  the  queue. 
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(b)  After  exploring  node  P 

CI,  C2,  and  C3  are 

children  of  node  P  and 
are  appended  at  the  end 
of  the  link  since  they 
have  not  been  visited 

Figure  5.  Node  Exploration  of  Node  P 

4.2  Linkage 

We  need  a  field  that  is  responsible  for  keeping  track  of  a 
node's  hypermedia  references  or  children.  Since  the 
number  of  children  is  not  the  same  in  each  node,  a  structure 
with  variable  size  is  needed.  A  hnk  list  is  chosen.  By  using 
the  field  FirstChild,  which  points  to  a  link  list  that  consists 
of  a  structure  that  points  to  the  child,  the  parent-and-child 
relationship  is  established.  Figure  6  shows  how  the  linkage 
works  using  FirstChild.  In  the  example,  there  are  three 
children  belonging  to  the  first  node.  The  first  pointer  on  the 
child  node  points  back  to  HTGraphLink.  If  the  child  has 
been  visited  and  been  recorded  on  the  link,  it  points  back  to 
the  location.  Otherwise,  it  points  to  the  new  location  that  is 
created  at  the  end  of  the  link.  The  second  pointer  on  the 
child  node  points  to  the  next  child  node  (NextChild)  on  the 
list. 


HTGraphLink    FPY  '  ''j~PY  ' ':  ■ 
FirstChild      \,  Z'        /""^ 


This  child  has  been  \ 

visited.  The  pointer  NextChild 

points  back  to  the  locadon. 
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New  child  nodes 
are  put  at  the  end 
of  the  link. 


Figure  6.  Child  Linkage  Using  FirstChild 

4.3  Loop  Avoidance 

Loop  avoidance  tackles  the  following  problems: 


[1]  Looping. 

This  is  a  common  phenomenon.  An  example  would  be 
a  home  page  having  its  hypermedia  reference  referring 
back  to  itself  (as  shown  in  Figure  7),  So  when  a  graph 
is  built,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  a  hypermedia  node 
is  not  explored  more  than  once.  Otherwise,  the 
exploration  would  be  an  endless  loop  between  two 
nodes. 

(2)  Parent/Child 


[2] 


Child/Parent  Q 

Figure  7.  A  Two-Node  Case 

Multiple-parent  nodes. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  a  hypermedia  node  being 
referred  to  in  several  hypertext  nodes.  We  call  this 
hypertext  reference  a  multiple-parent  node.  A  multiple- 
parent  node  should  be  printed  only  once  in  the  graph;  it 
should  be  displayed  as  a  node  being  pointed  to  by  a 
couple  of  nodes. 


Parent  A 


Parent  B 


Figure  8.  A  Multi-Parent  Case  Where  Parent  A  Shares  a 
Child  with  Parent  B 

To  ensure  that  a  node  is  explored  only  once,  the  program 
makes  sure  that  an  explored  hypermedia  node  will  not  be 
queued  for  a  BF  search  again.  To  do  that,  a  procedure 
named  ChildVisitedQ  is  used  to  check  if  a  hypermedia  node 
has  been  explored  (i.e.,  to  check  if  the  node  is  already  in 
HTGraphLink).  If  the  node  has  been  explored, 
ChildVisitedO  returns  a  pointer  to  the  node  in 
HTGraphLink.  If  the  node  has  not  explored,  ChildVisited() 
puts  the  node  at  the  end  of  the  BF  queue  and  updates 
HistoryList.  HistoryList  is  used  to  record  the  URLs  of  all 
explored  hypermedia  nodes  and  pointers  to  those  nodes  in 
HTGraphLink.  Simply  speaking,  ChildVisitedO  gets  the 
URL  of  the  inspected  node,  compares  the  URL  with  the 
explored  nodes'  URLs,  and  decides  if  it  should  return  the 
pointer  to  an  existing  node  or  create  a  new  node  and  put  it 
at  the  end  of  the  queue.  The  structure  of  HistoryList  is 
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shown  in  Figure  9.  HistoryList  is  an  array  that  distinguishes 
addresses  based  on  their  length.  Addresses  that  have  the 
same  length  are  linked  together  in  a  link  list.  The  data 
structure  in  the  link  list  consists  of  three  fields.  The  first 
field  is  the  address,  used  to  determine  whether  this  address 
has  been  visited.  The  second  field  is  a  pointer  that  points  to 
the  location  of  the  node  in  HTGraphLink,  and  the  third  field 
is  a  pointer  that  points  to  the  next  record.  Note  that  the  data 
structure  for  HistoryList  is  not  optimized. 
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Figure  9.  Data  Structure  of  HistoryList 

5.  Node  layout  for  HTGraph 

To  lay-out  the  nodes  and  links  among  one  another  is  the  key 
to  the  popularity  of  the  tool.  The  difficulty  in  displaying  a 
good  graph  is  that  there  are  many  loops  and  links,  which 
can  occupy  the  same  space.  Currently,  we  are  still  seeking 
the  best  layout  algorithm,  one  that  can  minimize  the 
crossing  of  links  and  improve  the  legibility  of  HTGraph. 

We  have  considered  two  ways  to  lay-out  the  graph.  First, 
we  can  start  the  home  page  in  the  middle  of  the  display,  and 
then  print  all  its  descendants  around  the  home  page. 
Second,  we  can  print  the  graph  as  a  tree.  The  first  method 
makes  the  display  closer  to  a  map,  but  it  is  hard  to  assign  an 
empty  spot  for  a  hypermedia  node.  The  second  method,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  easier  to  implement  and  shows  a  sense  of 
hierarchy,  which  is  chosen. 

To  make  a  printout  of  the  graph,  the  HTGraph  program 


generates  tcUtk  [OUST94]  command  lines  for  each 
explored  node  in  a  script  file  that  is  concatenated  to 
another  script  file  containing  the  definition  of  the 
commands.  The  final  script  is  invoked  and  the  display 
is  shown  on  the  canvas  in  tcl/tk's.  wish  command. 
Figure  10  shows  the  printout  of  the  two-node  case  and 
the  multi-parent  case. 

6.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  identify  the  problem  of  accessing  a 
vast  amount  of  information  in  today's  World  Wide 
Web.  We  point  out  that  the  database  solution  takes  no 
advantage  of  link  information  and  is  not  very  useful 
when  the  user  has  little  idea  about  what  to  look  for.  We 
then  propose  a  new  method  for  Web  navigation,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  tool  called  HTGraph.  This  tool  uses 
the  features  from  the  Web.  It  takes  advantage  of  the 
home  pages  to  collect  nodes  surrounding  these  home 
pages;  it  shows  links  among  nodes  in  the  graph,  which 
offers  natural  indications  about  the  relationship  among 
nodes;  and  it  also  associates  information  with  real-life 
objects,  such  as  the  file  directory  structure  in  our  case, 
to  improve  usability.  Moreover,  our  tool  is  scalable  in 
terms  of  showing  various  levels  of  detail.  It  also  allows 
the  user  to  perform  a  "space  jump"  directly  to  the 
destination. 
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ABSTRACT:  This  paper  will  discuss  the  general  requirements  for  success  for  a  network-connected  computer-based  learning 
system.  It  will  then  describe  a  system  currendy  under  development  at  the  Interactive  Media  Laboratory  (IML)  to  enable  the 
use  of  network-based  interactive  multimedia  in  all  educational  settings.  This  system  will  enable  technical  and  non-technical 
educators  to  create  interactive  learning  modules  incorporating  network-based  media  sources.  The  system  also  provides  the 
student  with  an  adaptive  learning  module  navigation  and  use  tool. 


1.     Introduction 

The  use  of  computers  in  the  classroom  has  been 
predicted  by  many  as  one  of  the  potential  saviors  of  public 
education  (Schank  &  Cleary,  1994).  The  computer  is  an 
enabling  technology  that  must  be  combined  with  specialized 
software  and  access  to  information  to  become  an  educational 
tool.  Interactive  multimedia  learning  systems  [the 
specialized  software]  with  network  connectivity  [the  access 
to  information]  are  seen  as  a  way  of  improving  individual 
instruction  in  the  face  of  growing  classrooms  and  shrinking 
resources  (NRENAISSANCE  Committee,  1994). 

"When  you  have  that  wonderful  combination  of  an 
interested  student  ...  and  a  gifted  teacher,  there's  no 
replacement  for  that.  The  problem  is  that's  a  very  rare 
event"  (Henderson.  1992).  Networked  interactive 
multimedia  has  tlie  potential  to  provide  every  student  access 
to  gifted  teachers.  As  Schank  (1994)  puts  it,  "Why  not 
have  a  collection  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  as  your  own 
personal  physics  teachers?" 

There  are  many  factors  that  will  determine  whether  this 
prediction  becomes  reality  or  not.  In  this  analysis,  we 
consider  an  entire  learning  system  -  from  the  teacher  to  the 
students  and  back.  We  start  by  considering  some  of  the  key 
factors  diat  stem  from  the  most  important  viewpoint,  tliat 
of  die  student. 

1.1.    To  structure  or  not  to  structure 

Studies  have  shown  that  while  using  an  interactive 
multimedia  learning  system,  simply  providing  an  abundance 
of  tune  and  hypenmedia  links  does  not  guarantee  learning  for 
students  that  are  exploring  a  topic  for  the  first  time  (Mayes, 
Kibby,  &  Anderson,  1990;  Recker,  1994).   Students  who 


are  unfamiliar  with  the  topic  under  study  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  facts  are  important  or  even  what  questions 
are  relevant.  Blattner  (1994)  calls  diese  students  "lost  in 
hyperspace."  In  the  same  article,  she  pomts  out  the  need  for 
"the  user  [to  be  able  to]  freely  explore  the  data  space,  yet  to 
provide  guidance  in  die  process.  This  proves  particularly 
important  if  the  user  is  unsure  of  die  choices."  Structure  is 
not  an  automatic  panacea,  however.  Recker  &  Pirolli 
(1992)  showed  a  positive  interaction  between  a  student's 
advance  in  ability  and  increased  performance  using  a  less 
suiictured  method  of  presentadon. 

These  findings  make  the  case  diat  a  successful  learning 
system  should  be  able  to  adjust  die  amount  of  structure 
based  on  die  student's  perceived  or  measured  ability.  Yet, 
for  practical  reasons,  the  creator  cannot  be  required  to 
produce  multiple  versions  of  one  learning  module  to 
accommodate  diis  adaptability. 

1.2.     Watch,  listen,  or  read? 

An  effecdve  learning  system  must  be  adaptable  beyond 
die  degree  of  structure.  Given  altemadve  mediods  of 
explanation  (and  widi  network  access  to  a  large  number  of 
muldmedia  databases,  why  shouldn't  diey?),  die  learning 
system  must  be  able  to  decide  which  of  the  provided 
mediods  is  best  to  be  shown  first  for  die  current  student. 
The  factors  in  diis  decision  include  die  teacher's  ranking  of 
die  general  effecdveness  of  each  of  the  alternatives,  die 
student's  preference  of  mediods  (if  any),  and  which  mediods 
have  caused  die  student  to  best  comprehend  similar  topics  in 
die  past.  This  decision  is  not  exclusive.  After  viewing  die 
first  alternative,  die  student  can  choose  to  use  odier 
mediods.  Also,  tJie  learning  system  could  provide  various 
mediods  for  remedial  purposes. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  method  of  presentation 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  media  through  which  it  is  presented. 
For  example,  two  alternative  methods  for  emphasizing  the 
possible  results  of  drunken  driving  are:  1)  showing  the  end 
result  of  many  alcohol-caused  automobile  accidents;  or  2) 
interviewing  one  teenager  who  was  the  driver  and  sole- 
survivor  of  one  alcohol-caused  automobile  accident.  While 
both  of  these  are  video,  their  methods  are  far  from 
equivalent. 

1.3.  Assuming  facts  not  in  evidence 

The  background  of  the  student  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  presenting  a  new  learning  module.  The 
student  must  not  be  presented  with  new  information  that 
relies  on  capabilities  not  yet  acquired.  Similar  to 
Dannenberg  &  Joseph  (1992),  the  learning  system  must  be 
able  to  modify  the  learning  module  to  omit  foundation- less 
material,  if  not  critical  to  what  the  student  is  trying  to 
learn,  or  to  direct  the  student  to  the  appropriate  learning 
module  that  contains  the  necessary  background  material,  if 
available.  For  example,  if  the  student  is  in  a  module  on 
atomic  structure,  it  is  unnecessary  to  know  about  strong  and 
weak  forces  if  the  goal  is  to  learn  about  covalent  bonding. 
It  would  be  necessary,  however,  if  the  student  was 
investigating  basic  fission  processes. 

1.4.  Collaboration 

Collaboration  is  essential  for  success  in  learning,  The 
more  opportunities  for  collaboration  made  available  to  tlie 
student  and  the  greater  the  effectiveness  of  those 
opportunities,  the  better  a  student's  educational  experience. 
There  are  many  types  of  individuals  with  whom  a  student 
may  collaborate: 

1)  another  student,  whether  that  student  is  in  the  same 
classroom  or  across  tlie  country. 

2)  a  live  teacher,  a  real  person  tasked  widi  die  success 
of  this  student's  learning  experience. 

3)  a  virtual  teacher,  a  combination  of  the  learning 
■  system  and  learning  module  which  can  answer  some 

general  and  a  few  specifically  asked  questions. 

4)  a  live  expert,  a  real  person  recognized  as 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  the  learning  module 
who  has  volunteered  or  is  being  paid  to  cooperate 
with  tlie  students. 

5)  a  virtual  expert,  like  the  Ask  system  (Schank, 
1994),  which  can  guide  the  student  to  answers  and 
also  to  better  questions. 


All  of  these  collaborations  can  occur  either 
synchronously  (i.e.  real-time)  or  asynchronously  (i.e.  via 
enhanced  email).  Synchronous  coUaboradon  can  eidier  be 
via  text/graphics,  voice,  videoconference,  or  face-to-face. 
Isaacs  &  Tang  (1994)  describes  the  advantages  of 
videoconference  over  voice  or  text  collaboration  and  its 
disadvantages  when  compared  to  face-to-face  meedngs. 

Asynchronous  coUaboradon  should  be  conducted  via 
enhanced  email  built  into  the  learning  system.  The 
enhancements  include  die  ability,  to  capture  die  context  of 
and  the  padi  dirough  die  learning  module  that  generated  the 
student's  query,  etc.  Responses  to  queries  should  be  able  to 
automadcally  guide  the  student  dirough  die  learning  module 
(or  odier  material  widiin  the  system)  with  text/graphics, 
audio,  or  video  annotadon  to  and  dirough  the  previous  point 
of  quesdon. 

Two  modes  of  coUaboradon  deserve  special  attendon; 
synchronous  student-to-student  and  synchronous  teacher-to- 
student(s)  collaboration.  If  a  number  of  students  are 
working  on  a  goal-oriented  learning  module,  as  suggested 
by  Schank  (1994),  a  mechanism  for  agreeing  on  a  course  of 
acUon  must  be  established.  If  a  teacher  is  collaboradng 
one-on-one  or  one-to-many,  a  means  for  guidmg  each  of  die 
student's  modules  dirough  a  sequence  at  die  teacher's  control 
is  necessary. 

1.5.     Learning  module  creation 

For  a  learning  module  (and  system)  to  be  successful,  it 
must  accomplish  three  basic  tasks  vis-^-vis  die  student:  die 
module/system  must  attract,  engage,  and  retain  die  student. 
To  attract  die  student,  die  module  must  be  easy  to  use, 
robusdy  designed  and  must  attempt  to  warm  die  student  to 
the  subject  quickly.  For  the  topic  to  be  truly  learned,  as 
opposed  to  memorized  for  regurgitadon  on  a  test,  the 
student  must  be  engaged  not  only  intellectually  but 
emotionally  as  well.  Retaining  the  student  requires  die 
system  to  be  responsive,  the  module  to  grow  with  the 
student's  increased  understanding,  and  die  system  and 
module  bodi  to  present  as  high  a  quaUty  presentadon  as  die 
sources  make  possible. 

The  actual  creadon  of  a  specific  learning  module  would 
approxunately  follow  these  steps.  First,  a  topic  or  topics 
to  be  covered  would  be  decided  upon  and  die  scope  and  depdi 
of  coverage  set.  The  determinadon  of  the  prerequisite 
background  knowledge  for  each  topic  and  depdi  widiin  each 
topic  would  dien  be  determined.  Before  the  widespread 
proliferadon  of  learning  modules,  die  prerequisites  may  be 
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specified  to  be  completion  of  a  traditional  course  or  a 
pretest. 

The  creator  of  the  niodule  would  then  begin  an  iterative 
process  that  includes  determining  potential  methods  of 
presentation  for  each  of  the  topics,  envisioning  the  sources 
that  would  satisfy  those  methods,  and  searching  for  the 
appropriate  sources  that  are  actually  available.  The  major 
requkement  for  any  potential  method  is  that  it  "tell  a  good 
story"  (Schank,  1994)^  the  material  presented  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  audience  and  should  compel  the  students 
to  want  to  learn  more.  Even  if  the  module  initially 
contains  only  one  method  of  presentation,  more  may  be 
added  as  inspired  by  the  discovery  of  new  source  material  or 
through  student  feedback. 

The  search  for  available  source  material  will  be  manual 
(and  thus  exu^emely  limited)  until  the  widespread  use  of 
agents  (Ramanathan  &  Rangan,  1994)  enables  automatic 
searches  through  available  databases  for  appropriate 
material.  Even  with  agents,  it  is  likely  that  tliere  will  be 
discrepancies  between  the  desu"ed  and  available  sources.  The 
creator  of  the  module  then  must  decide  to  either  create 
missing  sources  or  to  alter  the  methods  of  presentation. 
After  the  list  of  methods  is  finalized  and  the  sources  are 
collected,  the  creator  moves  into  the  last  stage, 
composition. 

Above  all,  the  composition  environment  must 
accommodate  non-technical  creators  as  well  as  it  does 
technical  ones.  All  composition  must  be  able  to  be 
completed  without  the  need  for  a  programming-like 
language.  In  many  instances  (public  primary  education, 
e.g.),  a  learning  module  aeator  does  not  have  the  time  to 
become  a  programmer  to  get  the  job  done.  After  the 
location  of  source  material,  creating  a  basic  lecture-style 
learning  module  should  take  no  more  time  than  would  be 
required  to  create  a  traditional  lecture.  The  composition 
system  should  allow  for  fine  grain  control  over  the  module 
without  requiring  it.  Finally,  the  composition  system  must 
be  extensible.  It  must  be  easy  to  create  module  styles  and 
to  distribute  them  to  other  creators. 

1.6.   Requirements  Summary 

In  tills  introduction,  we  discussed  several  factors  that 
may  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  networked 
interactive  multimedia  learning  system.  The  system  must 
be  able  to  adapt  the  structure  of  a  learning  module  to  the 
ability  and  previous  experience  of  the  student.  The  method 
of  presentation  must  be  dynamic,  based  on  available  sources 
and  the  preferences  of  the  teacher  and  student.  The  module 
must  be  able  to  be  dynamically  altered  depending  on  tlie 


background  of  the  student.  The  system  must  enable  various 
modes  of  collaboration  among  students,  teachers,  and 
experts.  Finally,  the  module  creation  process  must  be 
accessible  to  non-technical  creators  and  the  system  and 
module  must  attract,  engage,  and  retain  the  student  to  be 
successful. 

2.    The  IML  Teaching  and  Learning 
System 

The  Teaching  and  Learning  System  (TALS)  currently 
under  development  at  IML  will  be  based  on  ScriptX^.  It 
will  be  developed  to  run  on  both  Apple  Macintosh  and 
IBM-PC  compatible  personal  computers.  TALS  assumes 
that  the  computer  is  capable  of  full-screen,  full-speed^ 
MPEG-I  digital  compressed  video  and  audio,  displaying 
both  video  and  graphics  on  the  same  screen  with  basic 
overlay  capabilities.  Synchronous  collaboration  will  require 
either  sound  input  or  video  and  sound  input.  During  the 
development  of  TALS,  the  use  of  CUSeeMe^,  MovieTalk^, 
and  nv/vat^  will  be  explored  for  their  applicability  to  this 
environment. 

TALS  consists  of  two  major  components:  the  Teaching 
Tool  and  the  Learning  Tool.  Each  of  tiie  components  is 
described  in  the  following  sections. 

2.1.     TALS  Teaching  Tool 

The  Teaching  Tool  has  three  major  sections:  the  source 
compilafion,  module  composifion,  and  collaborafion 
utilities. 

The  source  compilation  utility  contains  a  completely 
graphical  World  Wide  Web  browser  that  requires  no  HTML 
programming.  This  Web  browser  will  interface  with  the 
composition  utility  allowing  for  the  selection  of  network- 
resident  text,  images,  sounds,  and  movies.  The  compilation 
utility  will  have  simple  source  viewers  that  will  allow  for 


^ScriptX  is  a  cross-platform  multimedia  development 
platform  from  Kaleida  Labs,  Inc. 

2full-screen,  full-speed  is  640  pixels  by  480  pixels,  16  bits 
per  pixel  (minimum),  30  frames  per  second,  with  CD 
quality  sound  output. 

^CUSeeMe  is  an  Internet-based  videoconferencing  tool  from 
Cornell  University. 

'^MovieTalk  is  a  QuickTune  component  from  Apple 
Computer  for  adding  videoconferencing  to  a  QuickTime- 
capable  computer  with  video  input, 
^nv/vat  are  the  MBone  network  video  and  visual  audio  tools 
for  UNIX/Xwindow  workstations. 
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the  definition  of  desired  start,  stop,  and  synclironization 
points  (sometime  called  marlcers)  without  altering  the 
original  material.  Synchronization  points  allow  source 
objects  to  be  synchronized  in  the  program,  for  example 
coordinating  images  with  a  narration  or  providing  subtitles 
for  a  movie.  This  definition  will  result  in  the  creation  of 
data  structures  similar  to  edit  decision  lists  (EDLs)  in  video 
editing.  Figure  1  shows  an  example  of  an  edit  decision  list 
for  a  Web-resident  MPEG  file. 


Raghavan,  1994).    Figure  2  shows  an  example  of  hybrid 
temporal  composition. 
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The  composition  utility  has  to  accommodate  the  wide 
variation  in  structure  and  content  that  is  assumed  in  the 
basic  learning  module  format.  It  also  has  to  be  easy  to  use, 
yet  allow  for  fine-grained  control  of  the  composition.  To 
accomplish  this,  each  piece  of  source  will  be  treated  in  an 
object-oriented  fashion.  Each  content  object  will  be 
accessible  by  appropriate  methods  and  will  possess  class  and 
instance  variables  (Arbab,  Herman,  &  Reynolds,  1993; 
Hardman,  Bulterman,  &  van  Rossum,  1993a;  Hardman,  van 
Rossum,  &  Bulterman,  1993b;  Herman,  Reynolds,  & 
Davy,  1993).  Variables  will  include  spatial  and  temporal 
composition  values  as  well  as  start  and  stop  uransitions,  if 
any. 

A  hybrid  of  absolute  and  relative  temporal  specification 
will  be  used.  In  absolute  temporal  specification,  the  start 
and  stop  times  of  every  content  object  are  specified  in 
relation  to  a  single  clock  source.  This  method  is  also 
known  as  Umeline  composition^.  In  relative  temporal 
specification,  the  start  and  stop  times  of  content  objects  are 
specified  in  relation  to  the  start,  stop,  and  synchronization 
times  of  other  objects  (Little  &  Ghafoor,  1993;  Little, 
Ghafoor,  Chen,  Chang,  &  Berra,  1991;  Prabhakaran  & 
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Figure  2:  Hybrid  Temporal  Composition  Example 

At  the  beginning  of  this  simple  example,  background 
music  starts  to  play  and  a  background  graphic  is  shown. 
Five  tune  units  later  a  narration  begins.  When  the  narration 
reaches  the  first  creator-defined  synchronizadon  point,  an 
image  is  shown.  At  the  second  synchronization  point,  the 
unage  is  removed.  At  the  third  synchronization  point, 
another  image  is  shown.  At  the  end  of  the  narration,  the 
second  image  and  the  background  graphic  are  removed  and 
the  background  music  stops  playing. 

The  composition  utility  will  support  MPEG-, 
QuickTime-,  and  AVI-encoded  video  and  audio  and  PICT, 
DIB,  and  JPEG  still  images  and  SND-,  WAV-,  and  |ilaw- 
encoded  audio.  An  appropriate  standard  for  formatted  text  is 
still  an  open  issue.  Two  features  that  are  planned  to  be 
added  in  the  long  term  are  import/export  of  HyTime  and 
MHEG  documents. 

The  other  major  feature  of  the  composition  utility  is 
the  ability  of  the  creator  to  specify  the  quality  of  a  module 
as  perceived  by  the  student.  This  includes  the  quality  of  the 
images,  sound,  and  video  as  well  as  the  responsiveness  of 
the  system.  Of  course,  these  quality  figures  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  quality  of  the  source  material  or  the 
capabilities  of  the  students'  computer.  Quality  figures  of 
merit  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


^timeline-style  composition  is  typified  by  Adobe  Premier. 
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Medium 


Video 


Audio 


Figures  of  Merit 


frame/second,  bits/pixel,  resolution,  size, 


bjts/pjxel,  resolution,  size 


sample/second,  bits/sample,  mono  vs. 
stereo 


Response  j  time  delay  from  user  selection  to  result 
Table  1:  Quality  Figures  of  Merit 

The  collaboration  utility  will  support  enhanced  email 
through  appropriate  MIME  extensions  and  synchronous 
collaboration  as  discussed  above. 

2.2.     TALS  Learning  Tool 

The  Learning  Tool  has  three  major  sections:  a  Web 
browser,  a  collaboration,  and  a  learning/tutoring  utility. 
The  Web  browser  is  a  subset  of  the  Web  browser  in  the 
Teaching  Tool  without  the  interface  to  tlie  compilation 
tool.  The  collaboration  utility  is  the  same  as  the  Teaching 
Tool  collaboration  utility. 

The  major  development  effort  in  the  Learning  Tool 
section  of  TALS  is  the  learning/tutoring  utility.  The 
learning  part  of  this  utility  is  fairly  straightforward.  It  must 
be  able  to  navigate  a  learning  module  in  all  its  various 
configurations.  The  learning  utiUty  must  decide  whether  to 
access  the  learning  module's  source  material  from  the 
network  when  needed  or  to  cache  all  or  part  of  the  sources  to 
local  storage  before  the  student  uses  the  learning  module. 
The  quality  requirements  of  the  module,  the  bandwidth 
available  between  the  student's  computer  and  the  locations 
of  the  source  content  used  in  the  module,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  student's  computer  affect  this  decision. 

The  tutoring  part  of  the  learning/tutoring  utility  is  one 
of  the  greatest  development  challenges  in  the  entire  system. 
It  is  assumed  tliat  its  features  will  grow  and  become  more 
refined  as  the  project  continues.  As  described  in  the 
introduction,  there  are  three  major  areas  in  which  the  tutor 
must  malce  decisions  that  affect  the  student's  interaction 
with  the  system:  bacicground  checking,  structure  selection, 
and  method  of  presentation  selection. 

The  tutor  needs  to  keep  track  of  the  knowledge/ability 
background  of  the  current  student  so  that  no  information  is 
presented  that  is  completely  outside  of  the  student's  ken. 

The  first  time  a  student  uses  a  learning  module,  the 
tutor  would  select  the  most  structured  approach.  The  more 
a  student  uses  a  particular  module  and  shows  increasing 
knowledge  or  ability,  the  less  structured  the  presentation 
will  be. 


The  largest  challenge  for  the  tutor  will  be  selecting 
among  various  methods  of  presentation  for  a  given  student. 
Topics  covered  in  learning  modules  and  various  methods  of 
presentation  will  have  to  be  categorized  and  the  student's 
success  using  various  method/topic  combinations  will  have 
to  be  rated  and  stored.  For  students  new  to  TALS,  the  tutor 
will  rely  on  the  recommendations  of  the  learning  module 
creator  and  then  on  the  preferences  of  the  student. 

2.3.     Project  Summary 

TALS  is  a  development  project  to  create  a  cross- 
platform  network-based  interactive  multimedia  learning 
system  which  adapts  to  the  students  that  are  using  it  and 
facilitates  the  creation  of  high  quality  interactive  multimedia 
by  educators  without  requiring  programming  knowledge. 
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Abstract-The  super-exponential  growth  in  the  base  of 
information  creators  and  users  with  access  to  the  Internet 
makes  possible  a  variety  of  schemes  for  the  creation, 
organization,  dissemination  and  revision  of  information 
over  the  Internet.  In  this  work,  the  ramifications  of  this 
technology  for  academic  publishing,  particularly  in  the 
engineering  sciences,  are  explored.  Frameworks  are 
proposed  which  enable  and  encourage  dynamic 
authoring  and  retrieval  of  information  that,  in  the  past, 
would  have  been  associated  with  a  textbook.  A  case  study 
of  the  concept's  application  to  an  undergraduate  course  in 
engineering  systems  analysis  is  presented. 

I.  Introduction 

In  the  span  of  a  very  few  years,  we  have  crossed 
the  watershed  of  information  production  and  delivery 
using  the  technological  bridges  of  the  Internet,  and 
ubiquitous  information  browsers  such  as  Mosaic.  The 
paths  leading  outward  from  this  new  shore  are 
innumerable.  Here,  we  describe  one  path  for  creating, 
organizing,  disseminating  and  revising  information, 
using  these  bridges  and  their  present  and  future 
companions.  While  the  path  is  general,  we  wiU  discuss 
it  in  the  particular  context  of  university-level  science 
and  engineering  education,  and  give  a  specific  example 
in  terms  of  the  topic  of  Engineering  Systems  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

Conventional  science  and  engineering  courses  in 
colleges  and  universities  revolve  around  a  set  of 
lectures,  homeworks,  exams,  laboratory  exercises,  and 
usually  a  textbook.  Frequently,  though  less  so  of  late, 
the  textbook  is  the  prime  focus  of  the  course.  Lectures 
tend  to  follow  the  table  of  contents  of  the  textbook. 
Homework  is  assigned  verbatim  from  it.  Instructors 
rely  on  published  solutions  to  the  homework. 

Despite  some  past  success,  there  are  considerable 
problems  with  this  model  of  instruction.  While  some 
students  and  faculty  appreciate  the  permanence  of  a 
textbook,  others  find  it  constricting.  Cost  increases  in 
textbooks  have  far  outstripped  inflation  over  the  past 
twenty  years,  leading  to  text  prices  in  the  sciences  and 
engineering  in  the  range  of  $100.  Too  many  students 
purchase  a  textbook,  use  it  briefly  during  a  quarter  or 
semester,  then  sell  the  book,  typically  back  to  the 
bookstore  from  which  it  was  purchased. 

There  is  another  drawback  to  the  conventional 
means  of  authoring  and  publishing  textbooks,  which 
hinders    the    process    of    teaching    and    learning. 
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Contemporary  authors  exercise  an  imfortimate  tendency 
to  exert  conscious,  complete  control  over  the  content  and 
presentation  of  their  writmg.  Typically,  an  author  will 
insist  on  a  specific,  linear  order  of  presentation  of 
material,  with  each  section  fixed  and  immutable.  We 
refer  to  this  insistence  as  the  "Outer  Limits  Syndrome": 
the  desire  to  "control  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal", 
forcing  the  reader  to  assume  a  passive  posture  in  the 
learning  process. 

The  intrinsic  hubris  of  this  tendency  stems  from  two 
fallacies.  The  first  fallacy  is  that  one  author,  or  even 
several  authors,  can  'know  it  all'.  The  majority  of 
teachers  (and  students)  know  this  to  be  false.  Even  in 
the  most  tradition-bound  institutions  or  courses,  teachers 
will  add  supplemental  notes,  or  depart  regularly  from 
the  sequence  of  a  textbook.  The  reasons  for  these 
departures  vary,  but  include  a  desire  to  establish 
personal  control  over  the  course  material.  A  need  to 
adjust  the  textbook  to  suit  the  local  curriculum  may  also 
dictate  departures.  Or,  an  instructor  may  wish  to 
prevent  students  from  succumbing  to  the  othodoxy  of  a 
textbook,  thus  losing  the  edge  of  critical  and 
independent  thinking. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  students  are  empty, 
passive  slates,  upon  which  the  author  writes  with  the 
chalk  of  knowledge.  Again,  students  and  teachers 
know  this  assumption  is  untrue.  Formal  student 
feedback  concerning  the  quality  of  every  aspect  of  a 
course  of  instruction  is  gathered  at  the  end  of  many 
courses  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  across  the 
country.  These  evaluations  become  useful  in 
improving  a  course,  and  assisting  its  positive  evolution. 
In  every  aspect  except  the  textbook,  changes  can  be 
wrought  in  time  to  create  improvements  for  the  next 
presentation  of  the  course.  Textbooks,  however,  must 
await  completion  of  the  process  of  producing  a  revised 
edition.  Publishers  decide  prior  to  printing  of  the  first 
edition,  what  the  revision  cycle  will  be:  two,  four,  or 
six  years  in  length.  Frequently,  even  in  this  instance, 
revised  editions  suffer  from  little  substantive,  direct 
feedback  from  the  most  intimate  users  of  the  material, 
the  students  themselves. 

Education  research  over  the  past  decade  has 
demonstrated  traditional  methods  of  instruction 
presume  a  single  mode  of  teaching  and  learning. 
Professors  lecture,  assign  homework,  give  written 
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exams,  ensure  work  is  graded,  and  assign  course 
grades  based  on  a  curve.  Students  take  notes,  execute 
solutions  to  closed-form  problems,  study,  and  take 
written  exams,  largely  in  isolation.  Contrary  to  these 
patterns,  progressive  educators  attempt  to  address  the 
diverse  learning  modes  of  their  students,  rather  than 
demand  all  students  adjust  their  learning  patterns  to  the 
professor's  singular  mode  of  instruction.  Open-ended 
problems  and  laboratory  exercises,  group  projects, 
collaborative  homework,  untimed  exams,  and  course 
grades  based  on  an  absolute  scale  (as  opposed  to  a 
curve),  constitute  some  of  the  techniques  currently 
employed. 

We  are  attempting  to  incorporate  these  insights  into 
a  new  means  for  the  creation,  dissemination,  and 
revision  of  academic,  textual  information.  However,  by 
no  means  have  our  ideas  been  conceived  ab  initio. 
Some  specific,  successful  attempts  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  teaching  and  learning  have  influenced  our  thinking, 
and  deserve  mention  here. 

Mook  [Hen94]  has  undertaken  significant  reforms  in 
the  teaching  of  introductory  physics  at  Dartmouth 
College.  A  key  attribute  of  his  efforts  unlocks  student 
frustration  in  a  unique  way.  Students  from  previous 
classes  are  employed  to  create  problems  and  solutions, 
supplementary  notes,  lab  modules,  videos,  and 
multimedia  displays  which  address  and  clarify  issues 
these  same  students  found  difficult  or  confounding.  The 
impacts  are  profound.  The  student  developers  are 
empowered  to  learn  and  communicate  in  new  ways, 
and  their  efforts  result  in  improved  learning  and 
teaching  for  subsequent  classes. 

Mazur  [Maz91a,  Maz91b]  has  also  conceived  and 
implemented  introductory  physics  reforms  at  Harvard. 
He  has  completely  changed  his  lecture  style  and  format. 
His  lectures  now  revolve  around  what  he  calls 
ConcepTests.  Each  one-hour  lecture  is  broken  into  four 
segments.  In  each  segment,  a  particular  concept 
receives  focus.  Mazur  first  discusses  the  concept,  in 
some  detail,  and  occasionally  with  a  brief  example.  A 
relatively  simple,  multiple  choice  question  is  then 
posed  to  the  class,  based  on  this  concept.  Students  are 
first  asked  to  think  about  the  question,  and  frame  their 
answer.  They  are  then  asked  to  enter  their  answers,  on 
either  a  machine-readable  card,  or  into  a  digital  device 
which  keeps  statistics  on  student  responses  throughout 
the  lecture,  and  throughout  the  course.  Next,  students 
work  in  pairs  to  discuss  the  problem  and  their 
individual  approaches,  and  arrive  at  a  common  ground. 
Finally,  the  students  record  their  answers,  changed  or 
unchanged,  once  more.  ConcepTests  succeed  as  a 
teaching  and  learning  tool,  and  (since  statistics  are 
gathered)  the  success  is  measurable.  The  explosion  of 
sound  during  the  pair  discussions  is  less  measurable, 
but  still  powerful.  It  brings  an  intimacy  previously 
thought  to  be  impossible  for  a  large,  introductory  class 
lecture  setting. 


The  Primus  system  from  McGraw-Hill  was  a 
publishing  environment  intended  to  enable  greater 
flexibility  in  the  organization  and  presentation  of 
textbook  information.  Other  publishers  attempted 
similar  projects.  The  central  idea  was  to  allow 
instructors  to  create  their  own  textbook  for  a  particular 
course,  by  selecting  chapters  from  the  'stable'  of  book 
titles  managed  by  a  specific  publisher.  The  market  has 
largely  rejected  these  products,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  price/performance  ratio  for  these  products  was 
generally  too  high.  Though  the  cost  to  students  was  in 
the  $25-50  range,  the  quality  of  the  product—  styles 
were  uniform  but  very  plain,  colors  were  limited  to 
black  and  white,  and  binding  was  paperback  or  soft- 
bound  ~  was  insufficient  to  overcome  the  lower  price. 
Instructors  felt  constrained  by  the  limited  number  of 
titles  held  by  a  publisher,  and  by  the  restriction  that 
whole  chapters  only  from  each  title  chosen  must  be 
used.  Publishers  also  expected  other  publishing  houses 
to  collaborate,  and  submit  material  from  their  own  lists 
for  inclusion.  When  this  participation  did  not  occur  to 
the  extent  predicted,  the  idea  began  to  fade. 

Redish  [Red93,  Red94]  has  led  the  University  of 
Maryland's  efforts  in  revolutionizing  introductory 
physics  education.  The  use  of  the  computer  is  a 
principal  component  of  this  effort.  The  broad-based 
approach  (of  looking  at  a  wide-range  of  systems  which 
physical  principles  can  describe)  is  similar  to  that  taken 
at  Dartmouth  in  the  context  of  Engineering  Systems 
(whose  case  study  is  described  below).  Such  an 
approach  can  be  facilitated  and  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
the  Internet  and  related  tools. 

Mathematics  instruction  at  Duke  University, 
specifically  calculus  instruction,  is  being  treated  as  a 
laboratory  science  [Moo92].  Calculus  is  no  longer 
merely  an  esoteric  exercise,  but  is  coupled  intimately  to 
its  original  source  in  'natural  philosophy'.  The 
interactivity  thus  wrought  has  broken  the  limiting 
bonds  of  traditional  introductory  calculus  teaching. 

A  multimedia  development  workshop  for 
engineering  faculty  will  be  given  for  the  first  time 
during  the  summer  of  1995  [Har95].  Funded  by  NSF, 
the  workshop  endeavors  to  make  authoring  of 
multimedia,  academically  related  works  relatively 
simple,  and  to  disseminate  this  information  in 
substantive  ways. 

Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  use  the  new 
technological  bridges  to  effect  dramatic  and  constructive 
change.  Some  notable  exceptions  exist,  though  even 
these  have  shortcomings.  Larson's  work  [Lar94] 
discusses  the  construction  of  an  interactive  calculus 
textbook.  Strict  control  of  content  by  the  authors  is 
implicit,  even  in  this  interactive  work.  Larson 
emphasizes  correctly  that  graphic  design  is  frequently  a 
time  consuming  task.  Shortcuts  cannot  be  made  in 
graphic  design,  without  compromising  impact  and, 
ultimately,  success.  Proofreading  is  also  a  time- 
consuming  task,  according  to  Larson,  which  has  been 
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given  little  consideration  by  developers  of  hypermedia 
information  sources.  The  shortcomings  in  Larson's 
approach  will  be  addressed  in  subsequent  sections. 

Aminmansour  [Ami94]  has  also  made  inroads  on 
some  of  the  problems  we  identify  here.  The  interactive 
multimedia  book  on  steel  design  places  great  emphasis 
on  graphical  interface  quality,  and  on  interactivity. 
Important  provisions  are  also  made  to  solicit  and 
incorporate  feedback  from  student  and  faculty  users  of 
the  database  (or  'software',  in  the  language  used  by  this 
author). 

The  Global  Network  Academy  [GNA94]  has  taken 
some  first  steps  toward  publishing  texts,  and  organizing 
their  presentation  and  structure.  The  flexible  input 
concepts  contained  in  their  documentation  parallel  some 
of  the  approaches  detailed  herein. 

Our  concept  is  somewhat  similar  to  Aminmansour's, 
but  goes  further.  As  in  [Lar94]  and  [Ami94],  we  begin 
with  a  focused  database  of  textual  information.  Our 
emphasis  is  on  academic  subjects,  and  subjects  (such  as 
VLSI  Design)  which  lend  themselves  to  technical 
training.  Without  question,  however,  our  concept  may 
be  extended  to  other  arenas,  since  the  database  content 
lies  at  its  core.  And,  regardless  of  the  specific  content, 
each  database  must  be  dynamic,  living,  and  breathing. 

The  database  must  be  flexible  enough  to  include 
information  in  any  form.  Text,  sound,  still  photos  and 
graphics,  animated  or  moving  pictures,  may  all  be 
incorporated. 

To  facilitate  our  concept,  users  of  the  database  must 
have  simple  means  to  suggest  changes  and 
improvements,  and  well-satisfied  expectations  that  their 
suggestions  will  be  incorporated.  Just  as  in  a  technical 
journal,  the  graphical  interface  ~  the  'look  and  feel'  of 
the  database  -  must  be  well-planned  and  extremely 
consistent.  Its  specifications  must  be  public,  with  ample 
access  to  translators  between  many  different  formats,  to 
allow  virtually  anyone  to  author  contributions  and 
revisions  using  their  favored  composition  environment. 

Retrieval  of  database  information  must  be  simple 
and  low-cost.  This  necessity  is  already  well-facilitated. 
Most  academic  environments  have  ubiquitous 
connections  to  the  Internet.  Many  require  students  to 
purchase  personal  computers.  Most  other  institutions 
will  follow  suit  in  the  near  future,  as  the  cost  of  even 
mid-range  computers  with  the  necessary  performance 
drops  to  attainable  levels. 

Authoring  and  retrieval  of  information,  therefore, 
are  the  keys  which  unlock  the  door  to  the  center  of  our 
concept.  And  it  is  the  content  of  the  information 
database  which  constitutes  the  core.  For  us,  this 
information  lies  in  the  realm,  of  academic  science  and 
engineering.  However,  our  concept  is  completely 
general,  and  can  be  extended  to  other  realms  of 
information. 

Content  is  our  focus,  but  it  must  be  supported 
strongly  by  other  frameworks.  As  much  as  possible, 
we  seek  to  build  on  the  positive  aspects  of  the  Internet 


and  the  World  Wide  Web.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
preserve  the  necessary  roles  filled  today  by  publishers, 
textbook  authors,  production  sub-contractors,  and  others 
vital  to  the  textbook  publication  industry.  And,  we 
must  add  new  players  to  the  sphere  of  activity,  to 
leverage  new  features  and  power  made  possible  by 
evolving  technology.  These  attributes  are  discussed 
more  thoroughly  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Control  over  the  information  in  the  database  is 
essential  to  our  concept.  However,  such  control  must  be 
exercised  carefully,  delicately  and  elegantly.  Too  much 
control,  and  our  concept  becomes  no  better  than  current 
textbooks.  Those  attractive  and  powerful  features  — 
interactivity,  universal  access,  and  rapid  incorporation 
of  new  or  revised  material  ~  available  through  the 
Internet  will  be  lost.  Too  little  control,  however,  and 
anarchy  will  take  hold,  leading  to  an  unattractive  and 
ultimately  unsuccessful  product. 

We  intend  for  a  professional  editorial  review  board 
to  have  oversight  responsibility  for  each  database.  This 
board  will  be  similar  to  the  review  boards  of  most 
professional  technical  journals.  It  will,  however,  have 
special  responsibility  for  the  overall  framework  of  the 
database.  Furthermore,  review  board  members  will 
have  a  financial  stake  in  the  database,  and  be 
contributors  to  its  content.  Rapid  turnaround  times, 
between  submission  of  new  or  revised  information,  and 
its  incorporation  into  the  database,  must  be  a  haUmark 
of  the  review  board. 

To  clarify  the  path  we  envision,  we  have  broken 
down  our  overall  concept  into  smaller,  interrelated 
frameworks.  These  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 


II.  Frameworks 

Our  overall  concept  is  depicted  in  Figure  One.  At 
the  heart  of  our  concept  lies  the  content.  We  conceive  of 
four  principal  frameworks  in  support  of  the  content, 
which  are  at  once  linked  intimately  with  the  content, 
and  each  other.  These  are: 

•Administration 

•Graphics 

•Intellectual  Property  Transactions 

•Financial  Property  Transactions 
Note  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  of  these 
frameworks  to  reside  under  the  umbrella  of  a  single 
company.  Though  these  frameworks  constitute 
activities  long  managed  by  traditional  publishers,  in 
fact,  it  will  be  desirable  for  each  framework  to  be 
owned  by  a  small,  agile  firm,  with  support  from  several 
existing  publishing  houses. 

In  the  following  sections,  we  describe  in  more  detail 
these  individual  frameworks.  Following  this 
discussion,  we  will  present  an  example  of  the  content 
for  one  possible  database,  based  on  Engineering 
Systems  Analysis  and  Design. 
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Accounting:  As  a  matter  of  course,  accounting  will 
be  a  necessary  function  for  all  the  franneworks 
supporting  the  database. 


Figure  One:  The  DARTEXT  Concept 
A.  Administration 

Figure  Two  depicts  the  administrative  framework 
which  supports  the  content-focused  information 
database.  This  framework  has  several  specific 
functions,  which  are  listed  below.  This  trend  is 
consistent  with  the  present-day  're-engineering'  of  the 
American  corporation,  where  the  responsibility  for 
individual  corporate  functions  are  being  spun  off  to 
independent  companies. 

Marketing,  Sales,  and  Distributio7t:  For  any 
particular  database  to  be  truly  successful,  it  must 
produce  revenues  which  exceed  costs.  This  assumption 
implies  the  need  for  these  functions.  In  and  of 
themselves,  they  do  not  differ  from  their  counterparts 
in  traditional  publishing.  However,  to  promote  our 
concept,  these  functions  must  incorporate  the  new 
technology  based  on  the  Internet  in  order  to  advertise, 
sell,  and  distribute  a  particular  database  in  softcopy 
form.  Since  the  database,  or  major  portions  of  it,  will 
also  be  realized  in  compact  disk  (hardcopy)  form, 
traditional  routes  of  marketing,  sales,  and  distribution 
must  be  maintained. 

File,  Hardware,  and  Networli  Services:  The  database 
must  be  maintained  in  appropriate  ways.  Its  integrity 
must  be  preserved  and  ensured.  Appropriate  access 
for  authors  and  retrievers  must  be  authorized. 

Physical  Production:  The  creation  of  hard  copies  of 
the  database,  or  portions  of  it,  in  paper  or  compact  disk 
form,  must  be  administered. 

Acquisitions:  New  authors  for  existing  databases 
must  be  sought  out,  and  encouraged  to  make 
contributions.  Authors  for  new  databases  must  also  be 
sought  out.  Market  surveys  and  analyses,  to 
determine  which  new  databases  are  economically 
viable  and  should  be  pursued,  must  be  made. 

Legal  Services:  This  area  includes  torts  related  to  all 
aspects  of  the  database,  except  for  those  agreements 
concerning  intellectual  property. 


Figia-e  Two:  DARTEXT  Administrative  Framework 
B.  Graphic  Design 

Figure  Three  depicts  the  graphics  framework  for 
the  database.  We  are  presuming  that  the  dominant 
interaction  will  be  visual  (by  sight)  and  mechanical  (by 
a  mouse  or  keyboard).  However,  there  is  no  reason  for 
other  means  of  interaction  (e.g.  sound)  to  be  excluded. 
For  our  purposes  here,  we  refer  to  the  process  of 
presenting  the  database  content  as  'graphic  design', 
though  perhaps  'interface  design'  would  be  a  more 
general  and  enduring  term. 

This  framework  fulfills  the  following  functions: 

Database  Format  Specifications:  These  specifications 
refer  to  the  'look  and  feel'  of  the  database,  as  perceived 
by  browsers.  It  is  important  for  these  specifications  to 
be  widely  available  and  understood,  so  that  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  potential  and  actual  authors  may 
be  encouraged  to  submit  material  for  use  in  the 
database. 

Format  Translators  and  Converters:  The  database 
must  not  constrain  authors  to  use  a  particular,  limited 
and  limiting  set  of  authoring  tools.  Nor  may  the 
database  be  constrained  to  be  viewed  by  only  a  few 
browsing  tools.  Just  as  graphics  conversion  software, 
such  as  GIFConverter  [Mit94],  allows  files  of  many 
formats  to  be  read  in,  and  output  files  of  many  forms  to 
be  generated,  so  too  must  the  database  accept  input 
from  a  variety  of  formats,  and  support  browsing  using 
a  wide  variety  of  tools.  It  is  likely  that  the  database 
will  exist  in  a  single  format  (e.g.  SGML  or  HTML), 
common  to  most  browsing  tools. 

Authoring  and  Production  Environment:  While  no 
single  authoring  environment  can  or  should  become 
an  inflexible  standard  for  all  database  authors,  it  is  stiU 
reasonable  for  the  database  to  recommend  the 
authoring  or  multimedia  production  environment 
which  would  streamline  the  process  of  bringing  new 
information  into  the  database.   As  new  authoring  and 
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production  tools  become  available  (e.g.  ScriptX  [Kal94], 
WebFORCE  [SGI95],  or  works  being  developed  at 
Dartmouth  [0'Co95]),  they  will  be  assessed  for  use  in 
the  authoring  environment. 

Browsing  and  Playback  Environment:  Some 
consideration  will  also  be  made  for  making  the 
database  compatible  with  currently  available  and 
popular  browsing  and  playback  tools.  Activity  here 
will  center  on  ensuring  the  database  format  can  be 
accessed  and  presented  easily  by  these  tools. 

Synthesis  with  New  Tools:  ITie  Internet  and  related 
technologies  are,  today,  in  a  state  of  great  flux.  The 
database  must,  therefore  guard  against  being  left 
behind  by  the  information  marketplace,  by  continual 
evaluation  of  new  tools,  beyond  those  used  in 
authoring  and  retrieving  information. 

Search  Engines  and  Other  Tools:  Conventional 
search  engines  are  already  employed  in  a  wide  variety 
of  Web-accessible  documents  and  information 
resources.  Searches  across  the  Internet  are  also 
available.  Texis  [Mne94]  is  a  search  engine  available 
from  Mnemotrix,  Inc.  which  has  been  used  largely  for 
non-science  applications  over  the  past  fifteen  years. 
However,  its  ability  to  format  a  database  for  searching 
based  on  concepts  and  relationships,  rather  than 
simply  on  keywords,  makes  it  best  suited  for  our 
purposes. 


Figure  Three:  DARTEXT  Graphical  Design  Framework 

C.  Transactions:  Intellectual  Property 

The  essential  transaction  associated  with  our 
concept  is  the  exchange  of  intellectual  property  for 
financial  property,  and  vice  versa. 

Intellectual  property  is  created  by  authors,  and 
becomes  the  database  content.  Customers  access  this 
property  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Since  the  core  of  the 
database  is  its  content,  the  intellectual  property 
framework  is  arguably  the  most  important,  and  is 
shown  in  Figure  Four. 

Content  Organization  Specification:  Within  this 
framework,  the  organization  of  the  database  content 
must  be  specified,  much  the  way  a  textbook  is 
organized  according  to  a  Table  of  Contents,  List  of 


Figures,  List  of  Tables,  and  Index.  Here,  though,  the 
organization  into  regular  entities  will  not  be  as  simple 
as  creating  textbook  'chapters',  with  perhaps 
homework  problems  and  other  references  listed  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  The  place  in  the  database  for 
labs,  exams,  solutions,  video  demonstrations  and 
simulations,  synthesized  software  tools,  and  other  new 
entities  must  be  determined  well  in  advance.  Early 
thinking  regarding  the  framework  of  the  database  will 
reap  great  future  benefits.  The  database  must  be 
flexible  to  accommodate  future  submissions,  while 
meeting  the  needs  of  present-day  instructors  and 
students. 

Review  of  Submitted  Material:  We  expect  material 
submitted  to  the  database  will  come  from  a  wide 
variety  of  authors.  Students  of  all  ages  and  abilities, 
instructors  at  all  levels,  and  others  can  be  expected  to 
become,  not  just  consumers  of  information  in  the 
database,  but  authors  and  creators  of  information. 
Lowering  the  barriers  to  submission,  by  allowing 
contributions  of  the  longest  or  shortest  lengths  to  be 
submitted,  is  a  critical  feature  of  our  concept. 

We  expect  any  author  will  use  those  authoring 
tools  which  are  most  convenient  or  well-known.  We 
also  expect  translators  between  output  formats  for  these 
different  tools  will  be  cheap,  reliable,  and  ubiquitous. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  many  of  the  production 
tasks  now  handled  by  publishers  and  their 
subcontractors  will  be  taken  up  by  the  authors,  and 
their  software  tools,  themselves. 

Submission  of  material  will  take  place 
electronically.  The  database  wiU  have  well-publicized 
standards  for  the  format  of  submissions,  much  the  way 
academic  journals  have  standards  for  font  size, 
typeface,  margins,  and  other  attributes  of  printed 
material. 

An  editorial  review  board  will  examine  material 
submitted  to  the  database.  It  shall  determine  whether 
the  new  material  fits  into  the  database  framework,  and 
if  so  whether  the  material  should  take  its  own  place  in 
the  database,  or  replace  existing  material.  The  board 
also  has  the  responsibility  to  determine  the  database 
structure  and  organization  itself,  and  make  changes  to 
them  as  changing  conditions  warrant. 

Update  Database:  Any  dynamic  object  must  change 
in  order  to  improve  and  survive.  It  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  editorial  review  board  to  be  the 
'change  agent'.  As  a  consequence,  some  information, 
over  time,  will  become  obsolete.  The  board  will 
determine  whether  newly  submitted  material  is 
unique,  and  should  enter  the  database  on  its  own 
merits;  or,  whether  it  re-states  material  currently  in  the 
database  in  a  new  way.  The  board  must  be  willing  to 
take  risks  and  experiment.  They  must  devote  a 
portion  of  the  database  to  new  formats  for  presentation, 
or  new  content,  or  even  new  media  (for  instance, 
adding  sound  and  video  to  present  textbooks;  or 
adding  smells  to  future  textual  products). 
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Legal  Services:  Legal  services  in  this  arena  will 
focus  on  copyrights  and  licensing  issues.  A  number  of 
endeavors  are  underway  to  address  copyright  issues 
for  the  Internet  [Eri94]. 

Accounting:  Again,  accounting  will  be  necessary  to 
manage  the  flow  of  information  into  the  database,  and 
the  exchange  of  financial  property  (e.g.  shares  in  the 
database)  for  it. 


Figure  Four:  DARTEXT  Intellectual  Property  Transaction  Framework 
D.   Transactions:  Finances 

Once  the  intellectual  property  is  created  and  made 
accessible,  it  must  be  exchanged  for  some  other 
property,  typically  financial.  Figure  Five  depicts  the 
support  framework  for  these  exchange  activities. 

Initially,  in  developing  our  concept,  we  considered 
whether  each  database  should  be  so  self-regulating, 
that  its  cost  would  be  free  to  the  individual  user.  In 
the  end,  however,  it  became  clear  that  each  database, 
to  be  truly  successful,  must  be  operated  on  a  for-profit 
basis.  This  conclusion  was  driven  primarily  by  the 
realization  we  had  chosen  an  intermediate  level  of 
editorial  oversight,  between  the  constricting  control 
exercised  by  authors  of  present-day  textbooks,  and  the 
virtual  absence  of  control  exercised  over  its  content  by 
an  Internet  topical  newsgroup.  Having  chosen  a 
middle  path  (with  intellectual  rigidity  and  high  profits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  intellectual  chaos  and  no  profits 
on  the  other),  we  developed  the  intention  that  each 
database  exist  on  a  for-profit  basis. 

Having  made  this  decision,  several  options  present 
themselves.  Charges  could  be  made  on  a  per- 
transaction  basis.  In  this  scenario,  a  record  of  each 
piece  of  information  accessed  by  the  user  would  have 
to  be  kept,  with  appropriate  charges  made  for  this 
access,  and  billings  sent  on  a  periodic  basis.  In  some 
sense,  such  an  accounting  scheme  would  build  on,  or 
be  parallel  to,  efforts  to  implement  interactive  learning 
[Eri95].   We  believe  this  choice  to  be  too  cumbersome 


for  the  maintainers  of  the  database,  and  too  confusing 
for  consumers. 

We  prefer  instead  the  subscriber  model.  Users 
will  pay  a  fixed  fee  to  purchase  a  compact  disk 
containing  the  most  current  version  of  the  database. 
Our  preliminary  studies  indicate  the  consumer  cost  for 
this  CD  will  be  approximately  $25.  Users  will  also  get 
access  to  server  for  limited  period  of  time.  Time 
extensions  and/or  CD  upgrades  may  be  purchased  for 
a  small,  periodic  fee  (e.g.  $5/year).  Current  research 
into  distributed  learning  environments  and  their 
ramifications  should  solve  difficulties  which  may  arise 
from  having  database  information  on  both  a  local 
hardcopy  (CD),  and  a  remote,  more  updated  softcopy. 
However,  our  studies  indicate  customers  prefer  to 
receive  a  tangible  asset  in  return  for  money,  making 
the  CD  the  most  attractive  vehicle  for  distribution  of 
the  database. 

Authors  must  receive  remuneration  for  their 
contributions  to  the  database.  In  order  to  handle  this 
necessity,  we  have  conceived  of  a  stock  model  to 
represent  the  intellectual  capitalization  of  the  database. 
The  database  will  receive  an  initial  capitalization  of, 
say,  ten  thousand  shares.  Following  conception  and 
publication  of  the  first  structure  and  organization  of  the 
database,  the  editorial  review  board  will  determine 
how  many  shares  of  the  total  capitalization  to  make 
available  to  authors.  Some  shares  will  be  held  in 
reserve  for  future  authors  and  contributors. 
Contributors  whose  works  are  accepted  for  inclusion  in 
the  database  will  receive  shares  in  return.  Profits  after 
expenses,  based  on  subscriptions,  will  then  be 
distributed  to  the  authors  on  a  per-share  basis.  The 
number  of  shares  held  by  each  contributor  will  be  set 
by  the  editorial  review  board,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  contribution  to  the  database.  Once  the 
initial  capitalization  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
board  to  determine  when  material  must  be  retired 
(and  its  contributors  must  give  up  their  shares),  or 
when  new  stock  should  be  issued,  should  the  growth 
and  use  of  the  database  warrant  increased 
capitalization. 

Since  contributors  of  material  of  nearly  any  length 
can  receive  shares  for  their  contributions,  we  expect  the 
'activation  energy'  for  authorship  to  be  small.  Potential 
authors  will  not  be  daunted  by  the  need  to  commit 
thousands  of  hours  to  complete  an  entire  text. 
Furthermore,  they  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  even  small  contributions  can  receive 
financial  recognition. 

Purchasing  of  Services:  A  variety  of  services  will 
need  to  be  purchased,  from  marketing  to  network 
hardware.  Sub-contracts  will  be  granted  as  needed  to 
obtain  services  not  available  from  personal  directly 
working  on  the  database.  In  general,  most  services 
will  be  obtained  via  sub-contract,  given  the  current 
thrust  of  American  business  toward  more  numerous, 
smaller,  leaner,  and  quicker  companies. 
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Legal  Services:  Legal  services  here  will  be  related 
to  memorializing  royalties,  shares,  and  other 
remunerative  issues. 

Accounting:  Share  accoimting  and  other  accounting 
related  to  financial  property  is  covered  here. 

Share  Assignment:  The  editorial  review  board  will 
determine  the  assignment,  reassignment,  or  retirement 
of  database  shares  to  and  for  authors. 


Figure  Five:  DARTEXT  Financial  Property  Transaction  Frameworl< 
III.  Uniqueness 

We  believe  our  concept  is  unique  in  important  and 
compelling  ways.  It  mirrors  many  of  the  forces  and 
trends  in  American  and  world-wide  business  today: 
trends  toward  decentralization,  the  breakup  of 
conglomerates,  'lean  and  mean'  organizations,  down- 
sized organizations,  the  spin-off  from  core  competancies 
of  corporate  service  organizations,  just-in-time 
inventory,  and  empowering  all  employees  to  take 
greater  responsibility  for  their  products.  It  applies  these 
ideas  to  the  realm  of  publishing,  and  creates  a  new 
paradigm  for  publishing  in  the  academic  arena.  The 
paradigm  is  a  departure  from  the  idea  of  a  single,  or  a 
few,  authors  as  intellectual  creators  of  a  text,  having 
complete  control  over  the  material.  A  structural  and 
organizational  framework  for  the  textual  content  of  the 
database  takes  the  place  of  the  textbook,  with 
responsibility  for  creating  material  falling  to  those  who 
will  choose  to  shoulder  it,  in  return  for  tangible 
remuneration.  In  essence,  our  concept  is  midway 
between  the  rigid  form  of  traditional  publishing,  and 
the  hive  mind  or  swarm  system  conceived  by  Kelly 
[Kel94],  whose  principal  attribute  is  non-controllability, 
in  return  for  the  'immortality'  of  the  hive  or  swarm. 

Our  concept  goes  beyond  recent  advances  in 
electronic  publishing,  which  remain  at  root  an  exercise 


of  total  author  control  over  how  the  user  interacts  with 
an  informational  database,  and  even  more  control  over 
what  that  database's  content  may  be.  Distributed 
authorship  means  distributed  publication  and 
proofreading  costs.  It  means  all  users  will  benefit  from 
a  wider  variety  of  viewpoints.  Users'  feedback  on 
revising  and  improving  the  database  will  be  virtually 
instantaneous  compared  to  conventional  textbook 
publication.  The  resulting  work  will  not  be  immutable. 
Consumers  will  interact  with  the  product,  and  have  the 
opportimity  to  influence  its  improvement  or  change. 

A.  Attributes 

Our  concept  has  a  number  of  important  attributes. 
Authorship  is  distributed.  By  setting  design  standards, 
in  the  manner  that  most  technical  journals  these  days 
set  layout  and  design  standards,  allows  authors  to  create 
content  to  these  standards,  thus  minimizing  costs  of 
publication.  The  financial  incentives  for  authorship, 
even  on  a  small  level,  promotes  active  learning  by 
offering  incentives  for  activity,  and  disincentives  to 
passivity.  Students  will  therefore  be  more  likely  to  be 
engaged  by  the  material,  through  a  feeling  of 
authorship  beyond  mere  understanding. 

B.  Challenges 

A  number  of  challenges  appear  on  our  horizon. 
Some  must  be  surmounted  before  our  path  can  be 
deemed  a  success.  Most  obviously,  success  will  be 
measured  by  market  acceptance.  These  challenges  are 
discussed  separately  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Distributed,  Distance,  and  Interactive  Learning:  Using 
communications  systems  to  access  information  from 
remote  locations  has  led  to  the  development  of  systems 
which  facilitate  and  monitor  distributed  learning.  It  is 
conceivable  that  tools  for  distributed  learning  could  also 
be  used  to  handle  copyright  management 
automatically.  These  tools  could  monitor  use  of 
particular  portions  of  the  database,  providing  the 
editorial  review  board  with  metrics  to  determine  which 
portions  of  the  database  are:  unclear  and  in  need  of 
refinement;  widely  used  and  appreciated,  necessitating 
perhaps  a  share  readjustment  for  their  authors;  or  little 
used,  and  therefore  in  need  of  removal.  Interactivity 
may  also  be  faciUtated.  In  the  long  run,  the  database 
could  serve,  not  only  as  a  source  of  textual  information, 
but  as  an  evaluative  framework  for  student  work.  This 
last  extrapolation  holds  especially  for  quantitative  work 
with  specific  answers,  such  as  most  present-day 
homework  and  exam  problems.  Open-ended 
problems,  or  true  design  work,  will  not  lend  itself  to 
such  evaluative  services. 

Portability:  Students  have  a  need  for  their  textbooks 
to  be  portable.  Studying  rarely  occurs  in  a  single 
locale.  Lightweight,  notebook  computers  may  help 
extend  our  concept  to  address  these  issues  more  simply. 
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though  even  with  present  technology,  the  cost  of 
notebooks  is  usually  too  great,  while  they  are  neither  as 
rugged  nor  as  portable  as  a  conventional  textbook. 

Bundling  Tools:  Many  courses  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering  employ  calculation 
tools  such  as  Matlab,  Mathematica,  and  Maple  as  key 
components  of  instruction.  It  is  possible  such  tools,  and 
examples  based  on  them,  may  be  bundled  with  the 
database.  Such  use  could  potentially  lower  the  cost  to 
the  students  of  the  software  tools.  Their  incorporation 
would,  however,  complicate  the  legal  and  accounting 
pressures  on  the  database  owners,  however. 

Search  Engine:  The  choice  of  a  search  engine  for  the 
database  is  important.  We  have  settled  on  the  use  of 
Texis  [Mne94].  Its  features  for  content-based  searches, 
or  searches  based  on  lexical  relationships  between 
words  and  phrases,  is  quite  strong,  and  as  databases 
grow  will  be  essential. 

Building  Coalitions  of  Authors  and  Users:  It  is  critical 
that  the  need  for  the  database  be  agreed  upon  by 
parties  from  a  number  of  institutions,  academic  or 
otherwise.  Whether  the  common  nature  of  the 
institutions  drives  the  collaboration,  or  their  common 
interest,  is  somewhat  immaterial.  In  either  case,  a 
database  conceived  or  formed  by  a  single  person  or 
institution  will  be  likely  to  fail  the  test  of  economic 
success,  which  is  to  be  profitable.  Toward  this  end,  we 
have  established  collaborative  relationships  with 
Bucknell  University. 

Choosing  Appropriate  Databases:  To  achieve  critical 
mass,  get  over  the  initial  activation  energy,  and  propel 
this  concept  forward,  databases  with  large  audiences 
should  be  sought  first.  Introductory  calculus, 
introductory  physics,  introductory  chemistry,  and 
engineering  systems  appear  to  be  ideal  candidates. 

Rate  of  Information  Creation  and  Annihilation 
(Turnover):  We  expect  databases  to  focus  on  two  ends  of 
the  information  'frequency  spectrum'.  Here,  by 
'frequency'  we  mean  the  rate  at  which  new  information 
enters  the  database,  especially  new  knowledge  and 
original  content,  and  not  simply  re-statements  of  older 
presentations.  High  frequency  databases  will  therefore 
focus  on  leading  edge  technologies,  in  the  early  stages 
of  formation.  Low  frequency  databases  will  focus  on 
introductory  material  at  the  undergraduate  level.  As 
an  example,  once  formed  we  would  expect  a  database 
focused  on  introductory  calculus  to  change  only  slowly. 
However,  a  database  focused  on  micro-machines  and 
microelectromechanical  systems  (MEMS)  will  change 
rapidly,  as  new  information  in  this  field  is  being 
created  daily. 

Competitive  Databases:  If  our  concept  proves 
successful,  we  expect  competitive  databases  to  arise. 
Since  one  of  our  motivations  is  to  lower  the  cost  of 
instruction  materials  for  the  consumer,  this  eventuality 
can  only  improve  the  cost  and  performance  of  each 
database  product.  The  electronic  'publisher',  or 
consortium  responsible  for  each  database,  will  need  to 


take  competitive  positions  similar  to  those  employed  by 
present-day  textbook  publishers.  For  instance,  nearly 
every  academic  textbook  publisher  in  the  sciences 
carries  one  or  more  introductory  calculus  titles  on  their 
list.  We  expect  no  different  a  result  with  our  concept. 

IV.  CASE  STUDY:  Engineering  Systems 

We  present  here  a  brief  example  derived  from  the 
engineering  curriculum  at  Dartmouth  College. 
Engineering  Sciences  22:  Systems  is  a  course  founded  on 
the  mathematics  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Its 
goals  are  to  instill  in  students  a  systems-oriented 
approach  to  the  analysis  and  design  of  systems  of  any 
sort,  whose  state  changes  over  time,  and  to  learn  and 
use  the  mathematical  tools  to  execute  such  design  and 
analysis. 

The  schematic  for  the  thought  process  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  this  Systems  course  is  shown  in  Figure 
Six.  Students  begin  with  a  real-world  system  of  any 
complexity.  The  system  can  be  measured  using  a 
variety  of  experimental  techniques,  which  are  also 
taught  in  the  course.  The  dynamic  behavior  of  the 
system  is  then  modeled  by,  first,  creating  a  simplified 
conceptual  model  of  the  system;  second,  extracting  a 
mathematical  model  from  the  conceptual  model,  using 
appropriate  physical  laws;  third,  solving  the 
mathematical  model  using  appropriate  techniques;  and 
finally,  comparing  the  predicted  and  measured 
response  of  the  system.  If  discrepancies  are  found 
which  are  unacceptable,  the  cycle  must  be  repeated, 
with  adjustments  made  at  any  of  the  points  in  the  circle. 

The  figure  below  becomes  image  mapped,  and 
serves  as  the  point  of  departure.  Students  may  click  on 
any  of  the  circular  points  in  the  process,  to  determine 
more  detail  about  specific  aspects  of  the  process. 
Subsequent  figures  are  also  image  mapped.  [In  the 
HTML  version  of  this  document,  only  certain  of  the 
image  maps  are  enabled,  for  purposes  of 
demonstration.] 


Figure  Six:  Process  Flow  Page  for  Study  of  Engineering  Systems 
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Let  us  assume  we  are  a  student,  given  a  real 
pendulum  as  a  system  to  analyze.  Let  us  also  assume 
the  student  has  already  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  to  measure  the  system's  response  subject  to 
a  delta-function  input,  has  stored  the  data,  and  now 
must  analyze  the  system.  The  first  step  is  to  create  a 
conceptual  model.  The  student  turns  to  the  Conceptual 
Model  Page  (Figure  Seven). 

Conceptual  Model) 
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Figure  Seven:  Conceptual  Model  Page 

Here,  there  are  any  number  of  systems  to  choose 
from,  but  clearly  this  particular  system  is  a  mechanical 
system.  There  are  a  number  of  avenues  away  from  the 
'Mechanical  System'  hyperlink.  Some  point  toward 
specific  examples,  as  in  Figure  Eight,  which  fit  the 
framework  of  dynamical  systems  described  by  first-  and 
second-order,  linear  differential  equations.  Others  may 
point  to  the  physical  laws  which  describe  the  behavior 
of  mechanical  systems  (that  is:  Newton's  laws),  and 
more  extensive  descriptions  of  creating  conceptual 
models  from  real  systems  using  these  laws. 


MECHANICAL  SYSTEM  EXAMPLES 
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Figure  Eight:  Examples  Matrix  Page  for  Mechanical  Systems 

On  the  Examples  Matrix  Page  for  mechanical 
systems,  any  number  of  systems  may  be  represented. 
Given  inputs  from  authors,  the  matrix  can  be  expanded 


to  handle:  higher  order  systems;  other  specific 
mechanical  systems  examples;  videos  or  simulations  of 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  these  systems;  and  responses 
of  these  systems  to  inputs  other  than  those  shown. 

Once  the  student  chooses  the  Pendulum  example, 
and  has  created  a  conceptual  model  for  the  real 
pendulum  based  on  the  physical  laws  of  mechanical 
systems,  it  is  time  to  extract  the  mathematical  model,  or 
differential  equation,  which  describes  the  system's 
dynamic  behavior,  and  solve  for  the  predicted  response 
of  the  system.  Figure  Nine  describes  this  process  in 
detail.  Each  step,  again,  becomes  a  point  of  departure. 
There  is  also  opportunity  for  more  descriptive 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  different  methods,  to 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  sophistication,  and  assist 
students  in  choosing  the  most  appropriate  methods  for  a 
given  set  of  boundary  conditions,  for  a  particular 
system,  or  for  a  specific  input  forcing  function. 

I  MathModel     rm#Cbm«»i 


S»i»-V*/i*W«  Arm/ft^ 


Figure  Nine:  Mathematical  Models  and  Process  Page 

The  student  may  choose  to  remain  in  the  time 
domain  in  order  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  differential 
equation.  In  this  case,  the  student  moves  to  the  Time 
Domain  Representation  Matrix  page  (Figure  Ten),  and 
can  explore  the  various  possible  methodologies.  Or,  the 
student  may  choose  to  utilize  Laplace  Transform 
methods,  in  which  case  Figure  Eleven  is  the 
appropriate  next  step.  In  both  cases,  these  time  and 
frequency  matrices  serve  as  points  of  departure  for 
finishing  off  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  finding 
the  predicted  response.  Once  the  predicted  response 
has  been  achieved  ~  perhaps  by  using  Matlab  or 
another  numerical  solution  tool  ~  it  can  be  compared  to 
the  data  taken  previously.  If  satisfactory  agreement  is 
not  reached,  the  student  can  return  to  the  top  level  of 
the  process,  or  any  intermediate  level,  at  any  time. 
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TIME  DOMAIN  SYSTEM  REPRESENTATIONS 
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Figure  Ten:  Time  Domain  Representation  Matrix  Page 


FREQUENCY  DOMAIN  SYSTEM  REPRESENTATIONS 
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Figure  Eleven:  Frequency  Domain  Representation  Matrix  Page 

Clearly,  the  opportunities  for  additional 
contributions  to  this  framework  are  enormous.  Video, 
sound,  still  photos,  experiments,  numerical  examples, 
worked  homework  problems  and  exam  problems, 
open-ended  analysis  or  design  problems  -  all  may  be 
incorporated,  with  full  hyperlinks.  Such  links,  of 
course,  may  point  outside  this  Systems  database,  as 
required  or  desirable.  Historical  examples  and 
anecdotes  can  be  incorporated. 

This  framework  for  studies  of  engineering  systems 
focuses  on  the  process  of  solving  and  analyzing  systems, 
based  on  the  foundations  of  ordinary  differential 
equations  (ODEs).  ODEs  become  the  unifying 
principles  for  studying  systems  from  every  discipline. 
As  a  result,  the  framework  is  rich  and  complex,  yet  has 
a  common  and  unifying  point  of  departure  for  the  study 
of  all  systems.  The  framework  is  flexible,  in  that  other 
systems,  other  analytical  techniques  (e.g.  numerical 
methods),  other  examples,  other  perspectives   (e.g. 


historical)  can  all  be  added  with  relative  ease,  by 
virtually  any  user  or  prospective  author. 

V.  Conclusions 

We  have  presented  our  concept  for  the  authoring 
and  retrieval  of  textual  information  which,  in  the  past 
and  even  present,  would  be  presented  as  a  bound 
textbook.  Given  the  power  of  present  and  future 
technology,  however,  the  restrictions  of  this  format  have 
truly  become  antiquated  and  obsolete.  We  envision 
replacing  the  traditional  means  of  authoring  and 
publishing,  by  a  new  set  of  frameworks.  These 
frameworks  will  create  dynamic,  living  databases  of 
information,  textual  in  nature,  which  address  the  needs 
and  sophisticated  expectations  of  a  large,  computer- 
literate  audience. 

We  have  begim  the  process  of  developing  one  such 
database,  using  the  body  of  knowledge  termed 
Engineering  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  as  our  point 
of  departure  from  tradition. 

Finally,  we  note  that  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  be  under  increasing  financial 
pressures  in  the  next  decade.  The  problems  faced  by 
government  and  industry  over  the  last  several  years 
cannot  be  avoided  by  academe.  We  believe  our 
concept  can  facilitate  this  downsizing  trend  by 
decreasing  the  cost  of  access  to  textual  information  for 
students  and  researchers,  and  by  extending  the  useful 
life  of  information  rendered  into  textual  form.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  maintain  high  publication  standards, 
and  incorporate  new  and  stimulating  technology. 
Productivity  will  be  increased  by  consolidating 
repetitive  and  redundant  commercial  resources  and 
distributing  tasks,  such  as  document  preparation  and 
proofreading,  to  authors,  publishers,  and  users  of  the 
textual  information. 
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Report  on  European  Projects  in  Electronic  Publishing 

Dr.  Nikitas  Kastis,  Lambrakis  Research  Foundation 


■  It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  is  a  large 
volume  of  cultural  material,  regarding  not  only 
the  history  of  Europe  but  also  the  up-to-date 
cultural  production,  in  Fine  Arts,  Music,  etc. 
This  is  a  considerable  "body"  of  knowledge 
which  constitutes  the  European  Cultural  Her- 
itage, a  worthy  repository  of  concepts,  ideas, 
life-styles,  with  an  important  economic  aspect. 
Considering  the  above-mentioned  reality, 
among  others,  in  the  European  Union,  several 
Directorates  of  the  Commission  have  already 
stated  policies  in  the  area  of  electronic  pub- 
lishing, in  other  words  policies  for  the  mul- 
timedia services  industry.  A  number  of  Pro- 
grammes, e.g.  the  "Information  Technology" 
Programme  (DG  III)  and  the  "Telematics  Ap- 
plications" Programme  (DG  XIII),  as  well  as 
special  Initiatives  in  European  and  national 
level,  are  running  or  are  under  planning  in  or- 
der to  finance  projects  particularly  oriented 
to  the  development  (publishing)  and  evalu- 
ation of  cultural,  educational  and  entertain- 
ment goods,  using  what  we  call  "new  technolo- 
gies" (IT&T). 

The  most  well-known  European  projects 
(some  of  them  funded  by  the  Commission  in 
the  framework  of  RTD  Programmes)  that  have 
ended  with  some  concrete  results  in  electronic 
publishing  terms,  are  the  two  LaserDiscs 
"World  of  Vikings"  (cooperation  between  the 
Interactive  Media  Unit  of  Denmarks  Radio 
and  the  "York  Archaeological  Trust"  from 
UK)  and  the  "Ethnology  of  Greenland" ,  both 
published  in  Denmark,  the  "Micro  Gallery", 
a  publication  of  Microsoft  with  some  of  the 
exhibits  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London, 
the  CD-ROM  "Anglo-Saxons",  produced  by 
Anglia  Multimedia,  the  "NARCISSE" ,  a  CD- 
ROM  with  the  most  exciting  paintings  of  the 
Louvre  Museum,  pubhshed  by  the  French  soft- 
ware house  EURITIS,  the  two  CD-ROMs  "Le 
Louvre"  and  "Poussain" ,  publications  of  RMN 
(publishing  house  of  the  French  National  Mu- 
seums), the  first  one  with  images  of  some  of 
the  Museum's  exhibits  and  the  second  with  the 


work  of  the  great  French  artist,  and  the  CD- 
ROMs  "SOPHIA"  and  "Logomathia" ,  pub- 
lished in  Greece,  the  first,  in  Greece.  Both  of 
these  multimedia  publications  were  designed 
to  work  as  educational  tools,  the  "SOPHIA" 
for  learning  Byzantine  History  (ages  14-20) 
and  the  "Logomathia"  for  learning  the  Greek 
Language  (ages  8-14). 

Apart  from  the  above,  the  European  status 
is  also  consisted  in  a  number  of  the  so-called 
electronic  editions,  mainly  produced  by  the 
well-known  "traditional"  publishing  houses, 
such  as  the  Oxford  University  Press,  the  Else- 
vier, the  Springer- Verlang  and  the  Matra  Ha- 
chette,  which,  up-to-now  have  focused  their 
involvement  in  the  area  by  developing  elec- 
tronic reference  titles,  mostly  with  textual  ma- 
terial (e.g.  the  work  of  Goethe,  vocabularies, 
etc.).  Other  publishers  such  as  the  Garimaldi, 
the  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  the  group  Rizzoli 
Corriere  della  Sera,  El  Mundo,  DeTeBerkom, 
Macmillan  Pubhshers  UK,  Blackwell  Publica- 
tions, etc.,  have  already  entered  the  field  of 
electronic  publishing,  trying  to  exploit  syner- 
gies and  funds  from  the  RTD  Framework  of  the 
European  Commission,  while  either  compet- 
ing or  sometimes  cooperating  with  their  ma- 
jor rivals,  coming  from  the  software  industry, 
the  telecommunication  services  industry  and, 
of  course,  from  the  advertising  and  movie  in- 
dustry. 

It  seems  that  the  European  Cultural  Her- 
itage, being  a  valuable  asset,  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  administrations,  in  the  vari- 
ous countries,  constitutes  a  very  crucial  factor 
for  the  viability  of  the  electronic  publishing 
industry,  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the 
educational  and  entertainment  needs,  of  every 
society  world-wide,  seem  to  increase  rapidly, 
getting  more  demanding  in  (technology  and) 
quality  terms.  Both  the  sides  of  the  informa- 
tion market  —  the  "supply"  (electronic  edi- 
tions with  cultural/knowledge  content)  and 
the  "demand"  —  are  not  yet  rationalized,  but 
being  unbalanced.     That  is  the  reason  why 
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certain  coordinating  government  (state)  poli- 
cies should  be  adopted,  not  only  in  Europe, 
where  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  state  inter- 
vention in  cultural  and  educational  issues,  but 
also  in  the  US  (see  the  National  Initiative  for 
the  "Humanities  and  Arts  on  the  Information 
Highways" ,  in  the  framework  of  Nil) ,  to  en- 
sure synergies  and  compatibilities  in  the  field. 
Some  generic  guidelines,  adoptable  world- 
wide, to  support  the  maturity  of  the  telem- 
atics technologies  in  the  electronic  publish- 
ing area,  must  be  content  specific  and  user- 
oriented,  and  could  include: 

•  the  strategic  planning  and  the  funding  of 
pilot  programmes  for  projects  which  could 
work  as  reference  work  cis  well  eis  aware- 
ness and  demand  activating  mechanisms, 
with  an  impact  on  scientific  research  and 
education, 

•  the  support  of  private  initiatives,  e.g.  in 
specific  cultural  areas,  where  already  ex- 
ists the  proper  infrastructure,  to  widen 
the  market  penetration  of  cultural  goods 
(business  objectives),  aiid 

•  the  introduction  of  educational  and  re- 
search material  in  electronic  form  in 
the  country's  educational  system  —  es- 
pecially in  countries  such  as  Greece 
where  the  vast  majority  consists  of  public 
schools  —  in  order  to  increase  demand. 

The  fore-mentioned  practice  has  to  be  also  en- 
riched by  other  supporting  measures  such  as 
the  rationalization  of  the  cultural  material  ad- 
ministration, the  copyright  and  the  IPR  sta- 
tus Europe-wide  (see  the  results  of  the  RTD 
project  "CITED  —  Copyright  in  Transmitted 
Electronic  Documents" ,  inform,  by  the  British 
Library)  as  well  as  of  the  telecommunication 
infrastructure,  the  later  being  the  most  crucial 
production  parameter  in  the  years  to  come. 

New  technologies  imply  rapid  changes  not 
only  in  the  organisation  of  our  work  but  also 
in  the  way  we  communicate  and  we  "transmit" 
knowledge,  where  exactly  the  concepts,  new 
practices  and  techniques  of  electronic  publish- 
ing apply.  The  "transmission"  of  knowledge  is 
the  field  of  the  convergence  of  the  two,  distinct 
to  first  look,  sectors  of  Culture  and  Education, 
the  most  promising  market  area  of  electronic 
editions. 
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Electronic  Journals: 
For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls 

Donald  Kreider,  Dartmouth  College  (Moderator)         Don  Albers,  MAA 

Ed  Murphy,  PWS  Publishers         Dave  Rodgers,  U.  of  Michigan,  AMS 

Herb  Wilf,  U.  of  Pennsylvania 


Rapid  growth  in  electronic  dissemination  of 
text  and  graphics  has  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  electronic  journals  in  computer  science, 
mathematics  and  many  other  fields.  A  panel 
of  scholars  and  publishers  examines  how  the 
role  of  authors  and  publishers  will  change  in 
these  new  electronic  waters.  What  is  a  publi- 
cation? What  are  the  real  costs  of  electronic 
publication?  How  are  copyright  and  other  is- 
sues of  intellectual  property  to  be  handled  in 
the  '90s? 

The  four  panelists  will  speak  to  the  following 
points: 

1.  Don  Albers  will  speak  to  the  price  of 
electronic  conversion.  Scholarly  societies 
that  publish  research  journals  are  being 
urged  by  some  to  convert  paper  journals 
to  electronic  format.  At  what  velocity 
and  at  what  price  is  this  conversion  oc- 
curring? A  summary  of  velocity,  price, 
and  benefits  of  conversion  will  be  given. 

2.  Ed  Murphy  will  speak  on  the  possibili- 
ties for  and  benefits  of  the  electronic  pub- 
lication of  mathematics  tutorial  materi- 
als. He  will  also  discuss  other  publication 
possibilities. 

3.  Herbert  Wilf  will  talk  about  his  journal, 
the  Electronic  Journal  of  Combinatorics, 
that  is  quite  active  and  is  well  into  Vol- 
ume 2  after  about  one  year  on  the  Web. 
He  will  emphasize  operating  experiences, 
rather  than  global  "is  it  possible?"  types 
of  questions.  The  journal  has  gained  large 
readership  and  has  a  number  of  interest- 
ing and  unique  features.  Some  of  these,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  unique  problems  that 
had  to  be  faced,  will  be  discussed. 

4.  Dave  Rodgers  will  consider  how  tra- 
ditional roles  of  publishers  are  being  re- 


examined and  questioned.  Electronic  me- 
dia make  some  traditional  services  pro- 
vided by  publishers  unattractive  or  uneco- 
nomic. Scholars  and  librarians  have  sig- 
naled their  intent  to  behave  as  an  emerg- 
ing market,  ready  to  partner  with  tech- 
nologists, and  ready  to  renegotiate  their 
traditional  relationships  with  publishers. 
At  the  same  time,  new  interests  and  new 
players  all  around  look  to  exploit  these 
opportunities.  Publishers  will  need  to  re- 
analyze their  role  and  services,  and  adapt 
them  to  changing  needs  and  the  evolving 
role  of  information  in  society.  They  will 
need  to  hone  their  skills  for  creative  pric- 
ing, packaging,  and  managing  risk  in  a 
world  where  the  barriers  to  electronic  ac- 
cess and  self-publishing  are  likely  to  fall. 
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Scholarly  Electronic.  Publishing  and  Access:  New  Models 
from  Publishers  and  Librarians 

John  R.  James,  Chair*  Janet  Fisher^  Carol  Magenau* 

Keith  L.  Seitter§ 


Abstract 


Scholarly  electronic  journals  are  emerging  as 
a  new  part  of  the  publishing  world  and  the 
virtual  library  collection.  Models  and  ideas 
for  handling  electronic  journals  are  being  de- 
veloped, and  several  of  these  will  be  presented. 
However,  there  are  many  unresolved  issues  and 
problems  that  are  of  concern  to  both  publish- 
ers and  librarians.  The  panelists  will  present 
their  views  on  a  variety  of  these  issues,  in- 
cluding production,  quality,  access,  cataloging, 
copyright,  and  archiving  of  scholarly  electronic 
journals. 


Panelists: 

Janet  Fisher 

MIT  Press  and  Electronic  Pub- 
lishing 

JANET  FISHER  is  Associate  Director  for 
Journals  Publishing  at  MIT  Press,  She  was 
the  Journals  Manager  and  Journals  Produc- 
tion Manager  at  the  University  of  Texas  Press 
before  coming  to  MIT  Press.  Abstract:  Janet 
Fisher  is  very  involved  with  MIT  Press's  elec- 
tronic journals  projects,  including  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Theoretical  Computer  Science.  She 
will  discuss  the  MIT  Press  electonic  journals 
projects  and  retooling  for  electronic  publish- 
ing. 


John  R.  James,  Panel  Chair 


JOHN  R.  JAMES  is  Director  of  Collection  Ser- 
vices, Dartmouth  College  Libraries.  Before 
coming  to  Dartmouth  in  1983,  he  was  Head 
of  the  Serials  Division,  University  of  Washing- 
ton Libraries,  and  Head  of  the  Serials  Division 
at  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  has  an  MA 
in  Linguistics  and  an  MA  in  Library  Science. 
John  James  has  been  active  in  committees  of 
the  Research  Libraries  Group  and  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  and  has  written  on 
the  topic  of  collection  management  of  serials 
and  journals. 


'Dartmouth  College 

tThe  MIT  Press 

'Dartmouth  College 

^American  Meteorological  Society 


Carol  Magenau 

Acquisition  and  Cataloging  of 
Electronic  Journals:  from  MARC 
formats  to  Hyperlinks 

CAROL  MAGENAU  is  Assistant  Acquisitions 
Services  Librarian  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  North  American  Se- 
rials Interest  Group.  She  has  held  cataloging, 
reference,  and  acquisitions  positions  dealing 
with  serial  publications,  and  has  also  worked 
at  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, Northeastern  University,  and  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  Carol  holds  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  Harvard/Radcliffe,  and  mas- 
ters degrees  in  library  science  and  business  ad- 
ministration from  Simmons  and  the  University 
of  Connecticut. 

Librarians  have  traditionally  been  con- 
cerned with  acquiring,  organizing,  promoting, 
and  preserving  the  artifacts  of  human  commu- 
nication. One  of  the  chief  vehicles  of  commu- 
nication has  been  the  printed  journal.    The 
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versity  of  Chicago  in  1982.  After  serving  one 
year  as  a  Geophysics  Scholar  at  the  Air  Force 
Geophysics  Laboratory,  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Lowell  (now  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Lowell)  as  a  professor 
of  meteorology. 

Scientists  working  in  the  interdisciplinary 
areas  referred  to  as  the  earth  system  sciences 
are  using  a  variety  of  sophisticated  techniques 
to  manipulate  and  visualize  the  enormous  vol- 
umes of  data  being  produced  by  satellites  and 
other  observational  platforms  and  by  com- 
puter simulation  models.  They  are  routinely 
forced  to  compromise  the  informational  value 
of  the  presentation  of  their  results  when  pub- 
lished because  of  the  constraints  of  the  printed 
page.  The  electronic  journal  being  developed 
as  a  collaboration  of  five  scientific  societies 
(American  Meteorological  Society,  American 
Geophysical  Union,  Association  of  American 
Geographers,  Ecological  Society  of  America, 
and  The  Oceanographic  Society)  will  allow  sci- 
entists to  publish  their  work  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  the  sophisticated  graphics  they  rou- 
tinely use  in  their  research.  The  journal  will 
be  published  as  a  World  Wide  Web  document. 
It  will  be  produced  in  SGML  and  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  journal  will  take  advantage 
of  full  SGML  viewers  that  are  now  becom- 
ing available.  The  journal  is  still  in  the  final 
planning  stages  now,  but  should  be  formally 
launched  in  mid-  1995,  This  is  not  an  exper- 
imental electronic  journal  project,  but  a  full 
production  scholarly  journal  that  is  intended 
to  serve  the  earth  system  science  community 
as  a  major  avenue  for  the  dissemination  of  re- 
search results. 
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rise  of  the  electronic  journal  has  been  widely 
touted  as  a  paradigm  shift,  because  it  intro- 
duces new  possibilities  that  have  the  poten- 
tial to  radically  change  scholarly  communica- 
tion, the  role  of  libraries,  and  the  economics 
of  scholarly  publishing.  Issues  that  concern 
librarians  include:  how  best  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  electronic  resources;  the  library's  role  in 
"selecting"  remote  resources;  maintaining  cur- 
rent information  on  materials  not  housed  or 
controlled  locally;  the  assurance  of  textual  in- 
tegrity in  an  electronic  environment;  the  iden- 
tification of  different  versions  of  a  publication, 
depending  on  the  mode  of  access,  inclusion  of 
graphics,  hypertext,  etc.;  providing  linkages  to 
enhance  access  (e.g.  connecting  an  article  with 
subsequent  discussion  about  it);  determining 
what  is  appropriate  for  long-term  preserva- 
tion and  who  will  take  responsibility;  and  not 
least,  budgetary  constraints  and  the  changing 
roles  of  libraries,  publishers,  and  commercial 
information  providers.  All  of  these  constitute 
challenges  that  are  under  discussion  in  the  li- 
brary world.  An  individual  library's  response 
to  some  of  these  issues  will  be  profiled,  as  well 
as  projects  in  the  library  community  that  are 
currently  addressing  the  control  of  electronic 
journals. 

Daniel  T.  Richards 
"Fair  Use"   in  an   Electronic  En- 
vironment:   an  Exploratory  View 
from  the  Health  Sciences 

DANIEL  T.  RICHARDS  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  Biomedical  Libraries  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1991.  Prior  positions  include  Col- 
lection Development  Officer  at  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Assistant  Health  Sciences 
Librarian  at  Columbia  University,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  positions  at  UCLA.  An  active  member 
of  the  Medical  Libraries  Association  and  the 
American  Library  Association,  he  is  presently 
serving  a  three  year  term  on  MLA's  Board  of 
Directors.  He  has  been  a  consultant  to  pub- 
lishers and  universities  and  has  written  exten- 
sively on  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  librarian- 
ship.  He  holds  the  MS  degree  in  library  science 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  has  done 
postgraduate  work  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Librarians  play  a  vital  role  in  providing  both 
print  and  electronic  resources,  in  original  form 


and  as  copies,  to  library  users  in  the  insti- 
tutions served  by  libraries.  These  copies  are 
made  under  prevailing  "fair  use"  law  which 
permits  single  copies  for  education  and  re- 
search purposes.  Librarians  have  been  scrupu- 
lous in  following  the  fair  use  concept  with  print 
materials.  The  stated  purpose  of  copyright  is 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  through  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  Copyright  law  was 
established  to  balance  the  rights  of  copyright 
owners  with  users  of  materials  under  copy- 
right. This  position  has  been  supported  by 
librarians  and  library  associations  for  many 
years.  The  balance  of  rights  is  threatened  in 
an  electronic  environment  and  a  vigorous  de- 
bate is  under  way,  the  results  of  which  could 
mean  the  end  of  "fair  use."  Librarians  must 
educate  library  users  of  their  rights  and  obli- 
gations with  regard  to  "fair  use,"  as  well  as  the 
consequences  of  silence  on  this  matter.  The 
preservation  of  the  concept  of  "fair  use"  in  an 
electronic  environment  is  critical  to  the  public 
interest. 

Information  access  and  management  in  the 
health  sciences  is  a  critical  component  of  all 
health  care  processes  and  informed  health  care 
decisions  are  key  for  high-quality  care  and 
cost  containment.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
medical  librarian,  this  paper  explores  some  of 
the  "fair  use"  debate  issues  including  licens- 
ing and  its  potential  impact,  the  retention  of 
a  market  share  by  publishers,  and  the  concern 
of  authors  and  publishers  about  redistribu- 
tion of  information  in  an  altered  form.  These 
concerns  will  be  contrasted  with  the  benefits 
to  patient  care,  health  professional  education 
and  medical  research  which  are  predicated  on 
unimpeded  access  to  biomedical  information 
and  knowledge. 

Dr.  Keith  L.  Seitter 
Earth  Interactions,  An 

all-electronic,  peer-reviewed,  sci- 
entific journal  published  as  a  col- 
laboration of  five  societies  and  de- 
livered via  the  Internet 

Dr.  KEITH  L.  SEITTER  is  Associate  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Meteorological 
Society  and  is  Director  of  AMS  publications. 
He  received  a  B.S.  in  meteorology  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1978,  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  Geophysical  Sciences  from  the  Uni- 
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Emerging  User  Interfaces  For  The  Information 

Superhighway 

Robert  Jacob,  Tufts  University  (Chair) 

Fillia  Makedon,  Dartmouth  College 

Hermann  Maurer,  Graz  University  of  Technology 

Sha  Xin  Wei,  Stanford  University         Timothy  Lenoir,  Stanford  University 

P.  Takis  Metaxas,  Wellesley  College 


Abstract 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  using  the 
Information  Superhighway  is  the  design  of  an 
"efficient"  user  interface:  one  that  is  easy  to 
use,  functional  and  which  enables  the  automa- 
tion and  fast  processing  of  material.  The  fol- 
lowing four  user-based  perspective  interfaces 
will  be  considered:  for  electronic  journals, 
for  digital  libraries,  for  educational  interactive 
multimedia  material  and  for  3-D  graphics  and 
research  in  virtual  reality. 


Robert  Jacob 

A  new  style  of  user-computer  interaction  is 
emerging,  which  combines  media  beyond  video 
and  audio,  such  as  3D  interaction,  immersive 
(virtual  environment)  displays,  gesture,  eye 
movement,  and  other  passive  forms  of  non- 
command  interaction.  Because  this  new  gener- 
ation of  "non-WIMP"  interfaces  increases  the 
bandwidth  between  user  and  computer,  it  of- 
fers the  promise  of  improved  access  and  navi- 
gation within  large  information-rich  networks 
in  the  future.  I  will  describe  the  characteristics 
of  the  emerging  non-WIMP  user  interaction 
style,  give  examples,  including  my  research  on 
eye  movement-based  interaction,  and  discuss 
the  implications  of  these  interfaces  for  user  in-^ 
terface  software. 

Robert  Jacob  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  Computer  Science  De- 
partment at  Tufts  University,  where  his  re- 
search interests  are  user  interface  software 
and  interaction  techniques.  Before  coming  to 
Tufts,  he  was  in  the  Human- Computer  In- 
teraction Lab  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 


tory. He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  he  is  member  of  the  edito- 
rial board  ofACM  Transactions  on  Computer- 
Human  Interaction  and  former  Vice-Chair  of 
ACM  SIGCHI. 

Fillia  Makedon 

Fillia  Makedon  will  discuss  multimedia  inter- 
faces specifically  designed  to  address  the  elec- 
tronic publication  on  the  WWW  of  Legacy  in- 
formation contained  in  the  COSMIC  (Com- 
puter Software  Management  and  Information 
Center)  Libraries.  Currently,  this  informa- 
tion can  include  Rich  Text  Format  (RTF), 
proprietary  word  processor  formats  such  as 
Wang,  Word  Perfect,  and  Microsoft  Word,  La- 
TeX,  raw  text,  images,  and  paper  documents. 
As  new  documents  are  generated  from  new 
projects  or  even  regul.ir  operations  in  a  large 
government  organization,  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient document  management  and  fast  access, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  fast  becoming  intractable. 
A  sample  of  desirable  facilities  for  the  user  of 
COSMIC  Libraries  might  be: 

•  visual  navigational  aids  for  access  to  in- 
formation on  demand. 

•  image  and  text  retrieval  mechanisms  to 
access  specific  stored  information  based 
on  user  queries. 

•  online  visual  browsing  tools  to  enable  the 
use  of  COSMIC  Libraries  as  a  mechanism 
for  teaching  and  research. 

•  new  indexing  technologies,  provide  auto- 
matic indexing,  tagging  and  linking  tools, 
to  enable  the  formation  of  "balanced" 
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clusters  of  information  that  continue  to 
reside  in  their  original  location. 

•  strategies  for  easy  document  mainte- 
nance. 

♦  strategies  and  tools  for  sharing  informa- 
tion (doing  collaborative  work)  with  an 
array  of  document  developers. 

The  discussion  will  consider  issues  related 
primarily  with  information  which  is  stored  in 
the  form  of  text  or  images  COSMIC  (Com- 
puter Software  Management  and  Information 
Center)  Libraries,  It  will  review  ways  that 
would  bring  these  libraries  up  to  date  with 
current  technology,  define  intelligent  dissemi- 
nation mechanisms  and  identify  research  areas 
necessary  for  the  wide  document  access  using 
World  Wide  Web  technology. 

Hermann  Maurer 

A  number  of  attempts  to  publish  books  and 
journals  via  the  Internet  are  currently  being 
carried  out.  It  is  our  claim  that  much  of  the 
euphoria  concerning  such  efforts  is  premature. 
Internet  publishing  today  resembles  what  hap- 
pened after  the  invention  of  the  printing  press: 
everyone  published  leaflets  and  pamphlets, 
without  quality  assurance  and  coordination. 
It  took  some  time  for  book  publishers  and 
newspapers  to  appear  as  focal  points  assem- 
bling and  pre-selecting  material  suitable  for 
various  audiences.  Internet  is  much  in  the 
same  situation  today:  potent  groups  that  bun- 
dle and  select  material  for  different  tastes  and 
needs  are  still  mostly  lacking. 

We  will  also  mention  the  spectrum  of  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  publishing  journals  via 
the  Internet  ,and  why  we  believe  approaches 
such  as  JUCS^)  are  more  likley  to  succeed 
than  others.  An  important  aspect  of  elec- 
tronic publishing  is  billing  for  such  services. 
We  contrast  the  doubtfull  idea  of  charging  for 
each  file  accessed  to  the  alternatives  "subscrip- 
tion for  n  simultaneous  users"  and  "individ- 
ual subscription" :  the  first  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully for  a  number  of  (German)  reference 
books,  the  second  is  used  e.g.  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  ED-MEDIA'95,  the  world  conference 
on  educational  multi-  and  hypermedia  (June 


17-21,  Graz,  Austria):  the  conference  volume 
is  available  on  the  net  for  all  those  who  have 
registered  for  the  conference  under  the  URL's 
mentioned  above  for  JUCS  with  CEdinedia  re- 
placing CJucsjToot.  (General  information  is 
also  available  for  everyone^).  We  finally  men- 
tion some  functionalities  required  in  digital  li- 
braries that  are  often  overlooked,  particularly 
the  "domain  specific  active  background" . 


Timothy 
Xin  Wei 


Lenoir    and    Sha 


This  talk  presents  MediaWeaver  -  a  frame- 
work for  composing  distributed  media,  in  the 
context  of  the  SiliconBase  project.  Silicon- 
Base  is  a  research  project  in  the  history  of 
Silicon  Valley,  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Program  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Sci- 
ence. The  MediaWeaver  mediates  between 
network  services,  commercial  software,  and  in- 
terface kits  with  which  multimedia  authors 
and  designers  may  easily  fashion  radically  dif- 
ferent interactive  views  into  shared  media- 
bases.  The  network  services  include  search  en- 
gine abstractions,  filters,  and  relational  mod- 
eling frameworks.  Faculty  and  student  au- 
thors compose  distributed  media  using  Macin- 
tosh, NeXTSTEP  and  World  Wide  Web  appli- 
cations, supported  by  services  from  common 
UNIX  workstations. 

The  MediaWeaver  is  designed  for  fiuid  in- 
teractive spaces  which  may  include,  as  special 
cases,  traditional  hyperdocument  structures. 
MediaWeaver  forms  part  of  a  flexible  infreis- 
tructure  for  networked  scholarly  workspaces 
which  can  accomodate  novel  ways  of  inter- 
acting and  communicating,  changing  tech- 
nologies, and  yet  guarantee  the  survival  and 
dissemination  of  intellectual  content.  Other 
projects  supported  by  the  MediaWeaver  in- 
clude a  Chicana  Art  project,  Elizabethan  Re- 
naissance Theater,  experimental  electroacous- 
tic  music,  and  an  Information  Map  Project 
for  Conservation  Studies  in  South  and  Central 
America.  With  these  projects,  we  are  explor- 
ing how  notions  of  writing,  authorship,  publi- 
cation, simulation,  research  and  teaching  are 
evolving  in  these  fluid  media. 


^http 1 //hyperg. iicm.tu-graz .ac . at/CJucs_root 
or  http : //dragon . acadiau . ca;8000/CJucs-root 


http ; //hyperg . iicm . tu-graz . ac . at/CEdmedia 
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Timothy  Lenoir  Background 

Timothy  Lenoir  is  Professor  of  History  and 
Co-Ciiair  of  the  Program  in  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  at  Stanford  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Strategy  of  Life:  Tele- 
ology and  Mechanics  in  Nineteenth  Century 
German  Biology,  Dordrecht  and  Boston:  D. 
Reidel,  1982  (paperback  edition  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1989),  which  exam- 
ines the  development  of  non-Darwinian  the- 
ories of  evolution,  particularly  in  the  Ger- 
man context  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  other  books  include:  Poliiik  im  Tem- 
pel  der  Wissenschaft:  Forschung  und  Mach- 
tausuhung  im  deutschen  Kaiserreich,  Frank- 
furt/Main: Campus  Verlag,  1992;  Instituting 
Science,  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1995  (in  press),  a  volume  which  examines  is- 
sues related  to  the  formation  of  disciplines  and 
the  role  of  public  institutions  in  the  construc- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge;  and  Reforming 
Vision:  Optics,  Aesthetics,  and  Ideology  in 
Germany  1845-1890,  to  be  completed  in  1995. 
Lenoir  is  currently  engaged  in  an  investigation 
of  the  introduction  of  computers  into  biologi- 
cal research  and  the  development  of  computer 
graphics  and  imaging  devices  in  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences  from  the  early  1960s  through  the 
1980s.  His  most  recent  paper  is  on  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  as 
a  tool  for  chemical  research  at  Varian  Asso- 
ciates during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  In  con- 
juction  with  these  projects,  together  with  col- 
leagues from  Academic  Software  Development 
at  Stanford  Lenoir  is  currently  constructing  a 
multi-media  research  database  for  the  history 
of  Silicon  Valley.  • 


tured  media,  interactive  narrative,  geometric 
visualization  and  other  ocularcentric  practices. 

P.  Takis  Metaxas 

p.  Takis  Metaxas  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Computer  Science  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. He  studied  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens  before  coming  to  the  U.S. 
to  study  Computer  Science  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1985.  He  graduated  with  a  Ph.D. 
in  Computer  Science  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1992.  Metaxas  is  interested  in  Paral- 
lel Computing,  Multimedia  and  Algorithm  Vi- 
sualization, and  Computer  Science  Education. 
Specifically:  Parallel  Graph  and  Combinato- 
rial Algorithms,  Computing  Issues  of  Paral- 
lel Machines,  Parallel  Algorithmic  Techniques 
and  Paradigms,  Architecture-Specific  Paral- 
lel Algorithms  and  Implementation,  Realiz- 
able Models  of  Parallel  and  Distributed  Com- 
putation, Development  of  Tools  for  Visualizing 
Sequential  and  Parallel  Algorithms,  CS  Cur- 
riculum Development,  Teaching  Methods  and 
Tools.  He  is  a  member  of  ACM  and  SIGACT's 
electronic  publication  board  and  of  the  DAGS 
steering  committee.  He  is  also  an  editor  of  the 
electronic  Journal  of  Universal  Computer  Sci- 
ence (J.UCS),  published  by  Springer- Verlag. 


Sha  Xin  Wei  Background 

Sha  Xin  Wei  is  a  researcher  in  Academic  Sys- 
tems Development  at  Stanford  University.  He 
is  interested  in  differential  geometry,  aspects 
of  mathematics  and  scientific  simulations,  and 
media  theory.  Recently,  he  has  been  designing 
and  building  -  with  colleagues  in  Academic 
Systems  Development  -  a  framework  for  au- 
thoring simulations  using  distributed  media. 
They  are  constructing,  with  others,  environ- 
ments suitable  for  scholarly  work  in,  for  ex- 
ample, geometry,  theater  and  history.  To  in- 
form this  work,  he  is  studying  issues  related 
to  human-computer  interaction,  richly  struc- 
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panel  presentation 


Invitational  Publishing  on 
the  Worldwide  Web 

New  Modes,  New  Strategies,  New  Audiences 


PARTICIPANTS... 

Panel  Chair  Mike  Palmer  directs  the  User 
Interface  &  Digital  Media  Lab  at  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Technologies,  the  applied  research 
faciUty  and  emerging  technologies  "think  tank" 
of  American  Management  Systems,  Inc.,  an 
international  management  and  technology 
consulting  firm. 

Hope  Greenberg,  Humanities  Computing 
Specialist  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  makes 
information  technology  and  computer-medi- 
ated resources  into  practical  real-world  tools  for 
her  university  colleagues.  She  speaks  and  writes 
frequently  on  the  humanities  and  the  Internet. 


Bob  Duffy  is  Managing  Director  of  Strategic 
Communications,  a  corporate  relations  practice 
that  he  founded  in  1988.  The  group  specializes 
in  building  prestige  and  industry  visibility  for 
clients  through  strategic  consulting  and 
creative  services  both  on  and  off  the  Web. 

Jenny  Yacovissi  is  Director  of  Corporate 
Communications  at  Communications  and 
Systems  Specialists,  Inc.,  where  she  leads  a 
team  of  consultants,  writers,  designers,  and 
training  specialists  focusing  on  external 
relations,  internal  communications,  research, 
documentation,  and  electronic  publishing. 


This  group  presentation  discusses  several  diverse 
strains  of  multimedia  pubUshing  on  the  Internet's 
Worldwide  Web:  initiatives  that  are  pushing  well 
beyond  the  conventional  boundaries  of  print  — and 
even  conventional  electronic —  publishing.  They  are: 

•  Primary-source  "facsimile"  scholarship  in  the 

humanities 

•  Corporate  identity  and  "PR" 

•  Museum  outreach  and  public  education 

•  Grass-roots  periodicals  or  "zines". 

In  the  print  realm,  these  activities  are  not  often 
considered  mainstream  publishing  endeavors  at  all. 
That's  significant.  The  animating  theme  of  our  panel, 
which  balances  discussion  with  a  hands-on  demon- 
stration of  instructive  and  impressive  examples  from 
the  Web,  is  that  the  Worldwide  Web  is  rapidly 
evolving  into  the  most  innovative  resource  for  mixed- 
media  electronic  publication  anywhere. 


This  is  true  not  just  because  the  Web  allows  publish- 
ers to  address  specialist  or  coterie  audiences  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  but  also  because  it  can  serve 
even  broad  audiences  in  ways  radically  different  from 
traditional  modes  of  print  communication. 

Each  of  the  four  invitational  publishing  discipliaes  we 
discuss  here  in  some  way  cuts  across  the  grain  of 
conventional  pubUshing  practice  — or  flouts  received 
wisdom  with  an  offbeat  or  non-standard  approach  to 
communicating  information. 

In  that  respect  our  four  electronic  publishing  genres 
embody  the  wealth  of  new  opportunities  and  possi- 
bilities that  the  Worldwide  Web  represents  for 
publishers  in  all  segments  of  the  economy  (including 
the  shadow  economy  of  the  Webzines).  By  examining 
the  revolutionary  activity  at  the  fringes  of  electronic 
publishing,  we  hope  to  illuminate  what  may  soon 
happen  in  the  mainstream. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PRESENTATIONS 


Aris  and  humanities  on  tiie  Web: 
Muilimedia  publication  and 
primary-source  scholarship 


Hope  A.  Greenberg 


Today  scholars  in  the  humanities  are  finding  that  the  I- 
way  provides  an  environment  ideally  suited  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  research,  and  academic  advancement.  On- 
line exhibits  of  rare  materials,  in-depth  collections  of 
primary  sources,  large  text  corpora,  electronic  text  centers, 
scholarly  discussion  groups,  and  self-publishing  are  just  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  humanities  scholars  are  leverag- 
ing the  Internet's  capabilities. 

This  presentation  focuses  on  a  number  of  unique 
scholarly  resources  published  on  the  Worldwide  Web  — 
including  two  of  Hope  Greenberg's  own  creation.  One  is 
the  multimedia  Ovid  Project,  a  Web-based  resource 
focusing  on  illustrated  editions  — ^many  of  them  the  only 
surviving  examples  of  a  given  edition  of  the  Roman  poet's 
work. 

Hope's  institution,  the  University  of  Vermont, 
houses  a  world-class  collection  of  Ovid  materials  from 
which  her  multimedia  Ovid  Project  will  draw  its  content  as 
it  evolves.  Today  it  includes  (along  with  a  textual  commen- 
tary) electronically  imaged  engravings  from  rare  17th 
century  German  editions  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  by 
artist  Johann  Wilhelm  Baur.  Only  a  small  set  of  Baur's  150 
bookplates  are  online  today:  more  will  be  digitized  and 
brought  to  the  Web  as  time  passes.  Ultimately,  other  rare 
illustrated  editions  from  UVM's  collection  will  be  made 
available  on  this  home  page  as  well  — a  significant 
advantage,  given  the  high  quality  and  on-hne  accessibility 
of  the  images,  for  distant  scholars. 

Hope's  other  current  Web  project  is  an  illustrated 
monograph  — developed  in  conjunction  with  a  UVM 
scholar  specializing  in  the  field —  on  Vermont  barn 
architecture,  an  important  index  of  rural  American  culture 
over  the  last  two  centuries.  The  vital  element  in  these 
examples  — and  in  the  others  Hope  will  discuss —  is  that 
the  unique  resources  they  contain  can  now  be  made 
available  to  scholars  worldwide. 

That  advantage,  exciting  as  it  is,  implies  at  least  a 
few  attendant  difficulties.  Hope  will  touch  on  some  of  these 
issues  as  she  describes  the  process  of  bringing  humanities 
resources  online  via  Web-based  electronic  pubUshing. 


Enough  about  advertising  and  sales  on 
the  Web...  How  companies  are  using 
invitational  publishing  to  build  credibility 
and  prestige 


Michael  J.  Palmer 


Kpular  media  coverage  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  lot 
more  activity  among  the  businesses  and  other  institutions 
that  are  establishing  Web  server  infrastructures  than  just 
the  heavily  publicized  initiatives  designed  to  cash  in 
through  transactional  commerce 

While  they  are  not  drawing  anywhere  near  the 
media  attention  as  the  cyber-merchants,  other  organizations 
are  working  just  as  hard  at  elaborating  different  segments 
of  the  business  development  continuum  on  the  Web,  and 
creating  highly  innovative  approaches  in  the  process.  This 
discussion  focuses  on  the  efforts  of  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  use  the  Web  as  an  electronic  publishing  channel. 
Their  subject  matter:  substantive  (not  to  mention  aestheti- 
cally appealing)  multimedia  information  about  themselves 
and  their  activities 

Many  organizations  are  promoting  their  own 
interests  via  Web  publishing  — a  mode  that  succeeds  only 
to  tile  extent  it  conveys  accurate  and  detailed  information, 
with  no  sales  hype  and  minimal  execspeak  news  release 
babble.  These  new  multimedia  self-publishing  modes 
provide  an  important  service  in  the  information  economy, 
as  resources  for  tiie  growing  community  of  professionals 
tiiat  depends  on  accurate  data  about  the  activities  of  otiier 
companies  and  organizations.  The  bottom  line:  Web 
servers  are  supplementing  traditional  self-published  PR 
tools  Uke  the  annual  report,  news  releases,  and  brochures, 
and  doing  so  with  a  potential  for  depth,  detail,  and  accu- 
racy that  is  far  superior  to  that  afforded  by  traditional  print 
publications.  A  new  genre  of  corporate  multimedia 
publication  is  taking  shape  — and  one,  incidentally,  tiiat 
adopts  many  techniques  from  independent  journalism. 

Companies  are  building  business  advantage 
through  the  core  values  of  the  Web:  communication  and 
information  discovery,  both  pursued  in  what  amounts  to  a 
free  market  environment.  There  are  no  captive  audiences 
on  tiie  Web.  You  can  build  a  server  and  they  will  come,  but 
they  won't  stay  long  if  there's  no  information  of  value 
there.  Mike  Pahner  will  visit  the  leading  examples  of 
substantive  corporate  electronic  publishing  on  the  Web, 
and  offer  a  few  suggestions  about  the  future  of  invitational 
publishing  in  the  commercial  and  institutional  sectors. 


Hope  can  be  reached  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  VT05490.  Phone:  802-656-1176. 
e-mail:  "Hope.  Greenberg  @  uvm.  edu  ". 


You  can  contact  Mike  at  American  Management  Systems,  Inc. 
4050  Legato  Rd,  Fairfax,  VA  22033.  Phone:703-267-8000, 
e-mail:  "michael_palmer@rnail.amsinc.com". 
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Museums  and  the  Web:  Pioneering  a  new 
global  publishing  platform 


Robert  A.  Duffy 


fVl  ore  than  a  few  early  adopters  in  the  Web  community 
have  focused  on  making  scientific  and  fine  arts  resources 
from  the  museum  realm  widely  available  over  the  Net. 
These  resources  range  from  independently  spawned  virtual 
exhibitions  — like  Nicolas  Pioch's  much-praised  (except  by 
the  French  cultural  bureaucracy)  Le  WebMuseum —  to 
official  WWW  servers  created  by  renowned  institutions  like 
the  Smithsonian  and  the  UK's  Natural  History  Museum. 

Smaller  collections  (e.g.,  Emory  University's 
Carlos  Museum,  Memphis  State's  Institute  of  Egyptian 
Studies,  and  Pittsburgh's  Andy  Warhol  Museum)  are 
fitting  out  hypermedia  infrastructures  that  provide  rich 
images  of  art  works  and  much  educational  data  — plus 
collateral  information  about  their  institutions'  activities  and 
programs.  Their  counterparts  among  the  culture,  science, 
and  technology  museums  are  doing  much  the  same  thing. 

Bob  Duffy  surveys  the  museum  Web-publishing 
landscape,  focuses  briefly  on  the  leading  exemplars,  and 
discusses  the  significance  of  Web  publishing  from  the  stand- 
points of  the  institutional  publisher  and  the  diverse  audiences 
that  museums  are  striving  to  reach.  There's  no  question  that 
museum  servers  are  vital  outreach  tools  for  their  institutions. 
Take  Pioch's  mini-Louvre  server.  Now  replicated  at  ten  mirror 
sites  woridwide,  Le  WebMuseum  is  likely  to  top  a  million 
visitoK  in  its  first  year  on  the  Net  Would  any  institution  venture 
to  pubUsh  an  exhibition  catalog  — or  even  an  illustrated 
brochure — in  a  press  run  that  high? 

This  angle  on  the  topic  leads  inevitably  to 
questions  of  publication  strategy  and  segmentation, 
content,  audience  size/composition,  cost  effectiveness, 
intellectual  property  rights,  and  institutional  self-promo- 
tion. This  latter  element  itself  has  several  dimensions: 
public  relations  and  image-building,  fundraising,  and  the 
potential  for  corporate  alliances  and  cooperative  initiatives, 
among  other  isues. 

Many  of  the  leading  museums,  large  and  small, 
are  well  along  in  building  impressive  WWW  access 
infrastructures.  In  the  process  they  are  participating  in  the 
creation  of  a  revolutionary  platform  for  multimedia- 
enabled  electronic  publishing.  By  the  same  token,  their 
onUne  creations  offer  a  revealing  window  on  the  future  of 
Web  publishing  in  general  and  on  the  future  of  corporate 
WWW  pubUshing  in  particular. 


The  WebZine  Scene: 
Underground  in  Cyberspace  ...or... 
Eye-to-eye  with  Tina  Brown's  evil  twin 


Jennifer  Bort  Yacovissi 


The  Net  is  a  powerful  force  for  creating  and  galvanizing 
communities  of  interest.  E-text  "zines"  and  their  emergent 
multimedia  descendants  — the  Webzines —  illusfrate  the 
tend  well,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  members  of  the 
heavily  hyped  Generation  X. 

Underground  and  counter-culture  publications 
have  been  around  in  print  for  years,  from  the  days  of 
campus  radicals  in  the  sixties.  With  the  advent  of  desktop 
publishing  the  movement  experienced  a  collective  technol- 
ogy rush,  as  self-publishers  gained  a  new  set  of  tools  for 
reaching  their  coterie  audiences.  Today  the  Net  and  the 
Web  have  added  yet  another  level  of  empowerment,  and 
suddenly  self-publishers  with  the  proper  equipment  can 
reach  out  to  audiences  all  over  the  world. 

As  Jenny  Yacovissi  demonsttates  in  this  presenta- 
tion, there  is  a  noteworthy  irony  here:  global  range  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  big  readership  numbers.  But  WebZine 
impresarios  generally  couldn't  care  less.  WebZine 
publishing  — even  more  than  Usenet  posting —  may  be  the 
nineties  correlative  of  Warhol's  fifteen  minutes,  or  even 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  bully  pulpit. 

On  a  global  network  that's  slowly  embracing 
commercial  elements,  the  Webzines  are  decidedly  — and 
often  stridently —  non-commercial.  With  a  few  prominent 
exceptions,  WebZines  are  fransitory  monuments  to 
mutability  itself.  More  often  than  not,  they're  published 
irregularly.  They're  always  irreverent,  almost  always  self- 
indulgent,  and  often  maddeningly  self-referential.  And 
sometimes  they  are  flat-out  bad.  But  just  as  often  they're 
exciting  and  innovative.  Despite  (or  perhaps  because  of) 
the  high  "attitude"quotient  of  this  genre  as  a  whole, 
electronic  publishers  can  learn  a  good  deal  from  what  the 
Webzines  are  up  to  today. 

Jenny's  discussion  ranges  widely  through  the 
Webzine  landscape,  and  homes  in  a  few  of  the  multimedia 
gems  that  glisten  there.  Just  as  importandy,  she  comments 
in  some  detail  on  what  these  pubhshing  endeavors,  good  or 
bad,  tell  us  about  the  process  of  Web-empowered  invita- 
tional publication  in  general.  Among  other  elements,  she 
will  discuss  production  values,  audience  consciousness  and 
circulation  considerations,  and  the  interplay  between 
textual  and  multimedia  elements. 


Contact  Bob  at  Strategic  Communications,  9200  Old  Annapolis 
Road  Columbia,  MD  21045.  Phone:  310-596-2169. 
E-mail "  "BOBDUFFY®  interramp.  com ". 


Jenny  can  be  reached  at  CSSI,  Inc.,  10260  Old  Columbia 
Road,  Columbia,  MD  21046.  Phone:  410-290-9500 
E-mail:  "jyacov @ corp. cssi.net ". 
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Expanding  Museum-Based  Education 


Charles  Fenton  (Chair) 
Cynthia  Char 

Introduction 

Acting  as  the  traditional  repositories  for  information  and 
content,  museums  and  libraries  face  a  crisis  in  the 
information  age.  Heritage  interpretation  institutions 
have  concentrated  their  collections  and  exhibits  upon  the 
real  objects  of  history  and  science  while  libraries 
organized  their  holdings  based  upon  paper  printed  texts. 
As  their  facilities  grew,  mass  storage  became  the 
dominant  use  of  space.  In  many  facilities,  access  was 
limited  to  researchers  as  the  fragile  nature  of  the  stored 
objects  limited  their  availability  to  the  general  public. 
This  use  pattern  was  contrary  to  the  openness  of 
information  developing  in  the  society  at  large. 

What  role  will  these  institutions  play  in  the  world 
dominated  and  linlced  by  the  Information  Superhighway? 
The  current  merger  of  computer  multimedia  and 
wideband  telecommunications  is  giving  our  society  the 
impetus  to  acquire  experience  through  electronic 
simulations  of  reality.  In  light  of  these  developments, 
this  panel  will  discuss  the  potential  impact  of 
information  technology  upon  libraries  and  museums  and 
offer  some  model  systems  and  cost  effective  programs 
which  smaller  institutions  can  use  to  begin  the 
adaptation  process.  The  panelists  will  bring  a  unique 
blending  of  experience  and  viewpoints  on  the  evolving 
role  of  museums  and  libraries  in  our  culture. 

Panelists 

Bryant  Patten  is  an  experienced  software  developer 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering  at 
Dartmouth  College.  Bryant's  experience  with  computer 
multimedia  began  in  1983  and  includes  publication  of 
his  first  product.  Point  of  View,  which  was  nominated 
for  Educational  Product  of  the  Year  in  1990.  In  1991  he 
began  the  operation  of  his  current  business,  Bryten, 
Inc.,  a  company  formed  to  find  multimedia  solutions  for 
publishing,  education  and  business  clients.  The 
company  has  found  an  international  client  base  and  has 
developed  successful  products  for  D.C.  Heath,  Oxford 
Analytica,  Apple  Computer  and  Sun  Microsystems.  The 
Bryten  team  is  currently  developing  a  next  generation 
authoring  tool  for  multimedia  development. 

Cynthia  Char,  an  independent  education  consultant, 
is  currently  a  Senior  Associate  with  the  Education 
Development  Center  in  Newton,  MA.  She  has  been 
involved  in  the  development  of  educational  software  and 
multimedia  for  children  and  teachers  for  two  decades. 


Bryant  Patten 
Jerry  Romelczyk 

Cynthia  holds  a  graduate  degree  in  Human  Development 
from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  and  has 
achieved  a  highly  respected  position  in  the  world  of 
education  development.  She  has  worked  as  a  Researcher 
and  Media  Designer  with  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education  in  New  York  City,  producing  digital  video 
story  composition  tools,  video  disks  in  science  and  art, 
and  directed  development  of  "The  Voyage  of  the  Mimi, 
and  elementary  science  curriculum  based  upon  a  PBS 
series  and  an  innovative  software  model.  Cynthia  has 
worked  with  the  Children's  Television  Workshop,  the 
Center  for  Research  on  Children  and  Television  and  is  a 
member  of  the  review  board  for  Journal  of  Computing 
in  Childhood  Education. 

Jerry  Romelczyk,  Library  Director  at  the  Walpole 
Public  Library  in  Walpole,  MA.,  has  built  the 
community  network  called  WINET  which  serves  the 
greater  Walpole  area.  Jerry  has  formed  a  development 
coalition  in  his  community  consisting  of  the  Walpole 
Public  Library,  the  Walpole  Historical  Museum  and  the 
Walpole  Education  Department.  The  goal  of  this 
consortium  is  the  development  and  implementation  of 
an  authoring  tool  for  use  by  students  and  community 
members  which  will  provide  a  mechanism  for 
development  of  a  history  of  the  community.  Computer 
multimedia  has  been  chosen  as  the  development 
platform  as  traditional  paper  and  object  based  models 
have  not  been  cost  effective  in  assembling  and  authoring 
materials  about  the  history  of  the  community.  The 
community  institutions  will  use  their  traditional 
strengths  and  resources  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  build  the  project.  Jeny  continues  to  provide 
the  leadership  necessary  to  bring  the  students, 
historians,  users  and  administrators  together  in  this 
innovative  project. 

Charles  Fenton  has  worked  with  New  England 
museums  and  libraries  for  over  20  years,  first  as  a 
conservator  and  as  Director  of  the  Woodstock  Art 
Conservation  Center,  and  then  as  Director  of 
Renaissance  Digital,  a  multimedia  design  and  marketing 
company,  developing  new  resources  based  in  education 
outreach.  In  his  experiences  with  archives,  Charles  has 
seen  first  hand  the  dilemma  which  many  museums  and 
libraries  face  with  expanding  physical  collections  and 
declining  revenue  bases.  In  his  recent  work,  he  is 
exploring  the  use  of  World  Wide  Web  service  and 
computer  multimedia  as  pathways  to  information 
traditionally  bound  to  physical  objects  in  the  form  of 
documents,  manuscripts  and  three  dimensional  objects. 
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Summary 

The  convergence  of  telecommunications  and  multimedia 
will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  how  people  learn  and 
what  they  learn.  Museums  and  libraries  must  participate 
in  these  technologies  if  they  are  to  continue  to  have  an 
impact  upon  learning.  The  members  will  open  this 
panel  by  presenting  model  programs  which  they  have 
used  or  implemented  with  selected  museums  and 
libraries.  Attendees  will  be  encouraged  to  respond  with 
this  own  experiences.  The  panel  will  then  present 
examples  of  conceptual  models  providing  new  platforms 
for  education  and  outreach.  The  panel  will  provide  useful 
models  of  projects  which  even  small  institutions  can 
implement  of  limited  budgets. 

This  panel  will  be  useful  for  museum  curators, 
educators  and  librarians  wishing  to  enter  the  Information 
Superhighway  or  looking  to  move  in  to  a  faster  lane  by 
implementing  next  generation  projects. 
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Electronic  "Texts''  for  Engineering  Education  and  Technical  Training: 

Issues  and  Progress 


John  Erickson 
Graduate  Research  Assistant 

Interactive  Media  Lab 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 

Hanover,  NH  03755 

john.erickson@dartmouth.edu 

http;//picard. dartinouth.edu/~oly/ 

oly.html 

Albert  K.  Henning 

Associate  Professor 

Thayer  School  of  Engineering 

Dartmouth  College 


Hanover,  NH  03755-8000 

al.herming@dartmouth.edu 

http://hypatia.dartmouth.edu/henn 

mg/henning.html 

Mimi  Jett 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Electronic  Technical  Publishing 

2906  N.E.  Glisan  Street 

Portland,  OR  97232 

mimi@teleport.com 


Robert  Lynch 

(formerly  with  McGraw-Hill) 

Del  Mar  Publishers 

Albany,  NY 

Thomas'P.  Rich 

Dean 

College  of  Engineering 

Bucknell  University 
Lewisburg,  PA  17837 

rich@bucknell.edu 


Engineering  education  at  the  university  level, 
and  corporate  technical  training  in  areas  such  as 
VLSI  design,  have  a  number  of  special  needs  with 
respect  to  the  prospects  for  electronic  publishing. 
As  traditional  textbook  publishers  turn  to  digital 
production,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  knowledge- 
based  products,  there  are  questions  of  access, 
infrastructure,  and  intellectual  property  rights, 
which  inhibit  the  development  of  tools  for 
engineering  education,  and  all  areas  of  higher 
education. 

More  classrooms  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
technology  than  ever  before.  Unfortunately, 
publishers  do  not  have  courseware  available  to 
utilize  the  power  of  these  new  learning 
environments.  Some  universities  are  developing 
network  systems  and  electronic  texts  to  deliver 
interactive,  multimedia  instructional  tools  to  their 
students  and  professors.  Some  publishers  are 
developing  digital  libraries  and  archives  to  deliver 
custom  publications  to  their  marketplace.  This 
panel  will  explore  initiatives  to  create  an 
engineering  and  technical  education  database,  as  a 
model  infrastructure  for  electronic  technical 
publishing.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include: 

•the  role  of  traditional  publishers; 

•  the  role  of  publishing  subcontractors; 

•the  lessons  of  Primus,  McGraw-Hill's  attempt 
to  create  a  flexible  publication  environment  for 
university  faculty; 

•  overview  and  update  on  current  publishing 
projects  in  Engineering  at  Bucknell  and 
Dartmouth; 

•  the  problems  for  traditional  players  in  the 
publications  arena  ~  from  publishers  and  graphic 
artists,  to  authors  and  bookstores  -  posed  by  the 
new  publishing  technologies; 

•the  problems  posed  by  intellectual  property 
considerations,  and  how  they  may  be  overcome; 


•ideal  environments  for  publishing,  authoring, 
and  viewing; 

•and,  new  economies  for  all  parties  which  can 
be  attained  using  the  new  technologies  satellite  to 
the  Internet. 

John  Erickson  is  a  Graduate  Research  Assistant 
at  Dartmouth  College.  His  Ph.D.  dissertation  is 
focused  on  solutions  to  the  copyright  problem 
inherent  in  distributed  curricular  materials.  John 
was  an  electrical  engineer  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  for  eight  years,  prior  to  returning  to 
academe.  He  has  special  interests  in  the  use  of 
computer  technology  for  delivery  of  interactive 
media  applications  at  the  K-12  level.  John,  his 
wife,  and  two  daughters  live  in  Norwich,  VT. 

Al  Henning  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  Dartmouth  College.  Prior  to 
receiving  his  doctoral  degree  from  Stanford 
University,  he  was  a  device  physicist  at  Intel 
Corporation.  Al  received  a  recent  NSF  grant  to 
develop  an  undergraduate  course  and  workshop 
on  micro-machining  technology.  He  has  special 
interests  in  developing  new  textual  information 
vehicles  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education.  Al  lives  in  Norwich,  VT  with  his  wife, 
Carol  Muller,  and  two  children. 

Mimi  Jett  is  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Electronic  Technical  Publishing,  and  of 
ETP/Harrison,  companies  that  support  a  broad 
range  of  pubUshers  and  universities,  with  digital 
production,  composition,  illustration,  editorial,  and 
project  management  services.  In  addition,  Mimi 
chairs  the  Small  Business  Forum,  and  current 
serves  as  an  Oregon  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  Mimi  lives  in 
Portland,  OR  with  her  husband  Michael  and  two 
daughters. 

Bob  Lynch  was,  until  recently.  Vice  President 
of  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  in  charge  of  electronic 
publishing  and  the  Primus  project.  He  is  now  with 
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Del  Mar  Publishers  m  Albany,  NY.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  University  and  the  University  of  Southampton  in 

in  Musicology  from  New  York  University.  England.  He  also  worked  for  a  number  of  years  as 

Thomas  P.  Rich  is  Dean  of  Engineering  and  a   research  mechanical   engineer   at  the  Army 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  Bucknell.  Materials   and  Mechanics   Research   Center   in 

He  earned  a  B,S.  degree  in  M.E.  from  Carnegie  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  is  currently  working 

Mellon  University  and  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  with    Bucknell    faculty    to    develop    a    set    of 

in  M.E.  from  Lehigh  University.  He  has  held  engineering  electronic  texts, 
previous   academic   positions    at   Texas   A&M 
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Directions  in  Humanities  Publications 

Gregory  Crane,  Perseus  Project,  Tufts  University  (Chair) 

Michael  Roy,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Institute,  Harvard  University 

Neel  Smith,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Maria  Daniels,  Perseus  Project,  Tufts  University 


Gregory  Crane 

Gregory  Crane  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classics  at  Tufts  University.  He  has  been  bal- 
ancing traditional  scholarship  with  electronic 
tools  ever  since  programmers  asked  in  1982  for 
a  graduate  student  to  help  "advise"  them  in 
modifying  existing  software  to  serve  the  needs 
of  scholars.  He  is  currently  the  Editor  in  Chief 
of  the  Perseus  Project,  which  is  about  to  pro- 
duce a  second  version  of  its  database  (Perseus 
2.0:  Yale  University  Press).  His  current  tech- 
nological work  includes  the  development  of 
tools  for  the  study  of  ancient  science  and  the 
conversion  of  the  standard  Greek  Lexicon  into 
a  database.  He  has  also  published  a  book  on 
Homer,  has  a  book  on  Thucydides  in  press  and 
has  written  numerous  articles  on  classics  and 
on  the  impact  of  technology. 


Michael  Roy 

One  of  the  greatest  frustrations  for  scholars 
of  African-American  cultural  history  is  the 
paucity  of  first-rate  bibliographic  tools.  This 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  up 
until  only  recently,  there  has  also  been  a  lim- 
ited number  of  primary  texts  readily  available 
and  in-print.  Much  of  this  in  recent  years  has 
been  changing,  and  one  of  the  great  promises 
of  new  technology  is  that  the  hard  work  of 
recovering  this  lost  heritage  and  publishing 
finding  aids  for  the  fruits  of  this  recovery  is 
speeded  up  considerably  through  the  use  of 
computers.  Even  more  exciting  is  the  possi- 
bility of  representing  the  non-literary  achieve- 
ments of  African-Americans  through  the  use 
of  multimedia  technology.  The  Encyclopae- 
dia Africana  is  exploring  these  possibilities 
through  designing  a  prototype  for  the  fufill- 
ment  of  W.E.B.  Du  Bois'  dream  of  a  multi- 


volume  work  that  would  catalog  all  that  is 
known  about  the  world  of  Africa  and  her  Di- 
aspora. In  the  course  of  our  work,  we  have 
come  up  against  the  usual  non-subject  specific 
barriers  of  the  technology  and  the  law  (digital 
video,  the  inability  of  modern  copyright  law 
to  deal  with  digital  property),  while  simulta- 
neously we  have  enjoyed  the  new  technologies' 
ability  to  bring  to  life  what  on  the  printed  page 
is  unrepresentable. 

Michael  Roy  works  at  the  W.E.B.  Du  Bois 
Institute  for  Afro- American  Research  at  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  is  the  Director 
of  Research  for  the  Black  Periodical  Litera- 
ture Project  (directed  by  Henry  Louis  Gates, 
Jr.  and  K.  Anthony  Appiah),  the  Project 
Manager  for  Baobab:  Sources  and  Studies 
in  African  Visual  Culture,  and  Director  of 
Electronic  Publishing  for  The  Encyclopaedia 
Africana  (edited  by  Henry  Louis  Gates,  Jr. 
and  K.  Anthony  Appiah).  He  has  a  B.A.  in 
Philosophy  from  Dartmouth  College,  an  M.A. 
in  English  and  American  Literature  from  Duke 
University,  and  does  not  believe  that  the  word 
edutainment  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
lexicon. 


Neel  Smith 

Geographic  Information  Systems  (or  GIS) 
have  revolutionized  the  study  of  spatially  or- 
ganized information.  With  printed  maps,  in- 
formation cannot  be  separated  from  the  map's 
specific  visualization;  with  a  GIS,  information 
can  be  manipulated  on  spatially  defined  crite- 
ria. A  printed  map  might  illustrate  archaeo- 
logical sites  on  a  topographic  map,  for  exam- 
ple, but  a  GIS  containing  the  same  informa- 
tion might  let  you  isolate  sites  of  a  particular 
period  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast, 
and  view  those  sites  in  a  three-dimensional 
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perspective. 

In  the  past,  the  computational  demands  and 
large  amounts  of  storage  required  for  many 
applications  of  GIS  have  limited  their  applica- 
tion to  areas  where  the  immediate  cost  benefits 
were  obvious  —  forestry,  oil  prospecting,  de- 
fense intelligence,  for  example  —  but  as  desk- 
top machines  rival  the  capabilities  of  yester- 
day's mainframes,  GIS  technology  has  begun 
to  filter  into  unexpected  areas. 

Archaeologists  working  on  the  Perseus 
project  have  developed  a  general  purpose  GIS 
on  the  physical  geography  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  this  presentation,  I  will  focus  on 
some  of  the  synergies  that  result  from  having 
a  GIS  in  the  collection  of  information  systems 
in  Perseus.  Examples  will  include  using  a  GIS 
in  conjunction  with  classical  texts  to  explore 
the  conceptual  geography  of  an  author;  and 
using  a  cartographic  front  end  to  select  mate- 
rial from  the  on-line  photographic  archive  de- 
scribed in  Maria  Daniels's  presentation. 

Neel  Smith  is  an  archaeologist  in  the  Dept. 
of  Classics  at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He 
has  been  a  principal  developer  of  the  Perseus 
GIS,  and  his  publications  include  articles  on 
archaeological  applications  of  GIS.  His  recent 
research  has  focused  on  ancient  geography,  es- 
pecially Ptolemy  and  Pausanias. 

Maria  Daniels 

The  World-Wide  Web  provides  a  promising 
environment  for  the  publication  of  color  im- 
ages and  for  the  study  of  art  history.  The  Web 
has  already  fostered  the  explosive  growth  of 
on-line  art  archives  and  art  historical  materi- 
als; in  contrast  to  book  publishing,  electronic 
publishing  is  a  medium  suited  to  the  distri- 
bution of  numerous  high-quality  color  images. 
The  creation  of  larger  digital  libraries  of  pic- 
tures, particularly  those  of  objects  which  are 
so  precious  or  fragile  as  to  be  inaccessible  to 
all  but  a  small  fraction  of  specialists,  will  en- 
gender major  positive  changes  in  humanities 
research.  Digitization  of  manuscripts,  schol- 
ars' archives,  and  specialized  collections  of  ob- 
jects or  images,  to  cite  a  few  examples,  makes 
these  materials  available  to  a  broader  audience 
without  the  constraints  of  special-order  pho- 
tography, limited  visiting  hours,  or  prohibitive 
travel  costs.  Digital  libraries  can  introduce 
visual  materials  to  scholars  who  previously 


would  have  ignored  them.  Digitization  also 
promotes  the  preservation  of  these  archives  by 
keeping  physical  handling  at  a  minimum.  In 
the  near  future,  issues  of  access  and  copyright 
will  be  resolved  so  that  Web  users  will  be  able 
to  access  image  servers  as  easily  as  they  now 
use  on-line  card  catalogs  or  inter-library  loan 
programs. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  as  we  have  de- 
veloped the  Perseus  Project  database  into  an 
encyclopedic  computer-based  art  history  re- 
source, we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  practical  aspects  of  electronic  publica- 
tion. The  principal  challenges  facing  authors 
of  server-based  art  historical  materials  would 
seem  to  be  threefold.  First  and  foremost  are 
concerns  for  the  images  themselves.  Issues 
of  quality,  size,  format,  and  storage  need  all 
be  addressed.  The  ideal  on-line  photographic 
archive  would  contain  multiple  images  of  each 
object,  at  several  levels  of  resolution,  in  order 
to  fully  exploit  the  electronic  medium.  Schol- 
ars, students,  and  the  public  should  be  able  to 
get  what  they  can't  get  in  print:  pictures  of 
all  sides  or  parts  of  an  object,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  look  more  closely  at  any  given  picture. 
Second,  a  digital  library  should  be  structured 
usefully,  with  relevant  contextual  information, 
flexible  tools  and  resources  such  as  unique  lo- 
cators, marking  tools,  captions,  thumbnail  im- 
ages, and  attribute  or  keyword  search  func- 
tions. Third,  all  these  resources  must  be  de- 
livered in  a  readable,  hierarchical,  digestible 
interface  with  multiple  display  options.  Art 
historical  inquiry  is  based  on  visual  compar- 
isons, so  to  be  useful  an  interface  must  pro- 
vide the  capability  to  locate  interesting  groups 
of  pictures,  place  them  side  by  side,  and  save 
selections  of  this  data  for  reuse. 

Maria  Daniels  received  her  B.A.  in  Ameri- 
can Civilization  from  Brown  University.  She 
is  photographer  and  visual  collections  curator 
for  the  Perseus  Project,  and  has  participated 
in  digs  in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  an  excavation 
photographer.  She  has  created  parallel  film 
and  digital  archives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  im- 
ages relating  to  Greek  art  and  culture.  She  is 
currently  overseeing  the  final  stages  of  prepa- 
ration of  over  26,000  images  for  CD-ROM  and 
videodisk  publication  as  part  of  Perseus  2.0: 
Interactive  Sources  and  Studies  on  Ancient 
Greece,  and  she  is  also  translating  these  mate- 
rials into  a  World-Wide  Web  image  server. 
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The  Use  of  Animation  and  Visualization  in  Educational 

Electronic  Publishing 


Viera  Proulx,  Chair*        Harriet  Fell^        Peter  Gloor* 

Marian  Williams^ 


Richard  Rasala^ 


Abstract 

visualization,  Animation,  and  Appren- 
ticeship in  Teaching  Computer  Science 

The  goal  of  this  panel  is  to  show  how  multi- 
media based  publications  can  support  a  new 
style  of  teaching  and  learning.  This  style  is 
based  on  interactive  animation  and  visualiza- 
tion, active  participation  of  the  learner,  and  a 
support  for  learning  by  aprenticeship. 

Viera  Proulx,  panel  chair 

Associate  Professor,  College  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence, Northeastern  University,  active  in  the 
design  of  interactive  graphics  based  tools  and 
laboratories  for  introductory  computer  sci- 
ence, member  of  ACM  Pre-College  Commit- 
tee. 


Harriet  Fell 

Professor,  College  of  Computer  Science, 
Northeastern  University,  active  in  the  design 
of  interactive  graphics  based  tools  and  labora- 
tories for  introductory  computer  science,  de- 


*  Northeastern  University 
'Northe£istem  University 
'Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 
§  Northeastern  University 
^University  of  Massachusetts,  Lowell 


signer  of  Baby  Babble  Blanket  -  a  communi- 
cations tool  for  severely  handicapped  infants, 
with  additional  research  interests  and  results 
in  cryptography. 

Peter  Gloor 

Assistant  Vice  President,  Section  Leader  Soft- 
ware Engineering,  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland, 
one  of  co-authors  of  Animated  Algorithms  -  an 
interactive  companion  to  the  book  Algorithms 
by  Cormen,  Leiserson  and  Rivest, 

Richard  Rasala 

Professor  and  Associate  Dean  for  Undergrad- 
uate Studies,  College  of  Computer  Science, 
Northeastern  University,  active  in  the  design 
of  interactive  graphics  based  tools  and  lab- 
oratories for  introductory  computer  science, 
leader  of  Northeastern  University  Network  Ini- 
tiative -  a  plan  to  bring  coomputer  networks 
to  all  buildings,  offices,  and  dormitories. 

Marian  Williams 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Lowell  and  a  faculty 
affiliate  at  the  university's  Center  for  Produc- 
tivity Enhancement  -  research  interests  in  vi- 
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sual  programming  applications,  participatory 
design  of  educational  software,  and  the  graph- 
ical and  auditory  display  of  scientific  informa- 
tion, chair  of  the  tutorial  program  for  the  CHI 
'96. 


Panel  Summary: 

This  panel  presentation  will  show  several  ways 
in  which  a  computer  can  be  used  as  a  modeling 
and  demonstration  tool  for  the  different  types 
of  dynamic  processes  studied  by  computer  sci- 
entists. It  will  talk  about  the  ways  in  which 
a  support  for  interactive  experimentation  can 
enhance  the  value  of  electronic  textbook  be- 
yond the  level  of  a  very  fancy  browsing  tool. 

Panel  Statement  by  P.  Gloor 

Teaching  Algorithms  by  Animation 

While  special  purpose  algorithm  animation 
and  visualization  systems  are  available,  they 
are  still  (too)  little  used  in  the  classroom. 
Although  algorithm  instruction  can  profit 
greatly  already  today  by  using  animations  for 
visualizing  complex  concepts,  there  are  many 
new  application  domains  and  technological 
concepts  to  explore  until  algorithm  animation 
has  reached  its  limits.  Technical  areas  for  re- 
search include: 

-  Make  authoring  of  new  animations  eas- 
ier; Systems  as  MacroMedia  Director  and 
the  like  allow  the  (relatively)  painless  creation 
of  general  purpose  animations,  but  they  are 
poorly  suited  to  the  task  of  animating  algo- 
rithms. With  special  purpose  tools  as  Balsa, 
Zeus,  XTango  on  the  other  hand, it  is  relatively 
labour-intensive  to  produce  new  algorithm  an- 
imations. We  would  like  to  see  special-purpose 
animation  tools  exhibiting  the  ease-of-use,  but 
exceeding  the  capabilities  of  digital  movie  edit- 
ing systems.  Going  even  further,  we  are  look- 
ing for  systems  to  build  interactive  exercises 
and  quizzes,   where  the  student  can  modify 


data  structures  interactively  applying  different 
algorithms. 

-  Extend  algorithmic  applications  So  far,  we 
have  only  visualized  obvious  parameters  like 
perforinance  comparisons  of  the  same  opera- 
tions on  different  input  data  sets.  In  the  fu- 
ture, we  would  like  to  have  a  generally  usable 
analysis  visualization  framework  that  allows 
for  easy  comparisons  of,  e.g.,  the  runtime  be- 
havior of  different  data  structures. 

Panel  Statement  by  M.  Williams 

Visual  Programming  Labs  for  Teaching  Com- 
puter Science  Concepts 

The  Visual  Labs  project  seeks  to  help  com- 
puter science  undergraduates  bridge  the  con- 
ceptual gap  between  learning  about  a  con- 
cept in  lecture  and  representing  that  concept 
in  a  program.  Each  visual  lab  allows  the 
undergrads  to  build  a  graphical  model,  and 
then  test  the  model  to  see  whether  it  is  cor- 
rectly built.  Suites  of  visual  labs  have  been 
developed  for  building  and  testing  models  of 
computer  architecture,  finite  state  machines, 
Petri  nets,  database  management  systems,  re- 
active robots,  and  operating  systems.  Em- 
pirical data  show  that  performing  the  labs 
helps  to  cement  the  undergrads'  understand- 
ing of  the  concepts.  The  research  is  sponsored 
by  National  Science  Foundation  grant  number 
DUE-9354708,  "Visual  Programming  Labs  for 
Teaching  Computer  Science  Concepts  to  Un- 
dergraduates." 

Panel  Statement  by  V.  K.  Proulx,  R. 
Rasala,  and  H.  J.  Fell 

Visualization,  Animation,  and  Apprenticeship 
in  Teaching  Computer  Science 

The  panelists  will  share  their  experiences 
in  developing  closed  laboratory  exercises  for 
lower  level  CS  courses  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  using  graphical  presentation  techniques 
as  a  pedological  and  motivational  tool.  The 
use  of  interactive  animations  and  visualization 
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is  combined  with  structured  support  for  the 
student  programmer  to  provide  an  apprentice 
style  learning  environment. 

Three  major  threads  form  the  backbone  of 
this  curriculum.  The  first  is  the  use  of  in- 
teractive animations  and  experimentation  pro- 
grams to  introduce  and  illustrate  dynamic  pro- 
cesses -  e.g.  algorithm  behavior,  or  changes  in 
data  structures  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
second  thread  is  the  use  of  graphics  in  stu- 
dent programs,  not  only  as  motivation,  but 
also  as  a  visual  feedback  and  debugging  tool. 
The  third  thread  tying  all  together  is  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  model  programs,  shell  drivers, 
toolkits,  and  procedures  that  encapsulate  ab- 
stractions. These  programming  tools  support 
the  apprentice  style  of  learning  and  illustrate 
good  software  design  and  practice  throughout 
the  curriculum. 

Students  working  in  our  labs  are  both  users 
and  creators  of  interactive  animations  that 
illustrate  computer  science  concepts.  These 
could  be  an  algorithm  (e.g.  a  minimum  span- 
ning tree),  a  data  structure  and  its  implemen- 
tation (e.g.  a  heap),  a  programming  language 
construct  (e.g.  a  nested  loop),  or  a  semantic 
concept  (e.g.  passing  parameters  to  a  proce- 
dure). Other  laboratories  animate  solutions 
to  problems  while  engaging  students  in  a  cre- 
ative algorithm  design  (e.g.  The  Game  of  Life, 
Swimming  Fish  Maze,  Track  Stack  Sorting). 
Interactive  animations  illustrate  the  complex- 
ity of  different  algorithms  designed  to  solve  the 
same  problem.  Time  Trials  programs  collect 
data  about  algorithms  that  can  be  displayed 
and  analyzed  by  a  spreadsheet  program.  The 
programs  student  use  as  well  as  the  programs 
students  write  are  all  written  in  THINK  Pas- 
cal for  Macintosh  computers,  with  QuickDraw 
Toolbox  procedures  creating  the  graphics. 

The  research  has  been  sponsored  by 
National  Science  Foundation  grants  num- 
ber DUE-9152211,  DUE-9255536,  and  USE- 
9155929. 
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The  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Project  -  Electronic  Publishing 

Lessons  for  Libraries, 

Information  Technology  and 

University  Presses 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
Abstract 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press  Project  began  with  a 
partnership  between  Library  Affairs,  Information 
Technology  and  the  University  Press,  sponsored  by  the 
Coalition  for  Networked  Information  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Presses,  to  explore  electronic 
publishing  on  the  Internet.  Throughout  the  past  year, 
the  Library  has  lead  the  project  to  digitize  volume  1  of 
Ralph  McCoy's  Freedom  of  the  Press,  an  eight 
thousand  entry  annotated  bibliography  on  censorship 
and  suppressed  speech.  A  major  portion  of  the  project 
was  to  create  hypertext  links  from  the  index  to  the 
annotations  and  further,  to  provide  hypertext  links  from 
the  annotations  to  the  articles  cited  in  the  bibliography. 

This  project  represents  a  model  for  developing  electronic 
library  resources  by  creating  an  environment  of 
partnership  and  cooperation  across  departments  in  a 
university  setting.  By  bringing  together  individuals 
from  the  cooperating  departments  into  one  panel,  we 
will  present  an  overview  of  this  project  from  a  variety 
of  perspectives.  We  will  illustrate  how  this  project 
developed  from  a  inexact  idea  of  what  might  be  possible 
to  a  unique  scholarly  resource  only  through  cooperation 
and  the  sharing  of  information  across  departmental 
lines.  The  panel  members  will  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
project  that  relate  to  their  various  departments. 

Carolyn  Snyder,  Dean  of  Library  Affairs  will  present 
the  issues  that  concern  libraries.  The  Internet  provides 
opportunities  for  dissemination  of  information  that  have 
the  potential  to  enhance  access  to  that  information.  By 
taking  an  active  role  in  developing  resources  on  the 
Internet,  libraries  will  help  define  the  way  information 
access  is  structured  on  the  net.  Libraries  are  no  longer 
institutions  that  provide  access  only  to  physical  pieces 
housed  at  a  specific  institution,  but  are  now  developing 
the  concept  of  the  virtual  library.  In  the  virtual  library, 
patrons  may  access  information  from  a  variety  of 
information  providers,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  This  new 
technology  provides  the  library  with  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  patrons  needs  for  access  to  information  and 
to  explore  redesign  of  the  library  structure  to  support 
those  needs. 


Susan  Wilson,  Associate  Director  for  Strategic 
Planning  at  the  University  Press  will  discuss  the 
changing  role  of  university  presses  in  scholarly 
publishing  in  the  electronic  age.  Although  publishing 
on  the  Internet  provides  opportunities  to  reach  a  much 
larger  market  than  traditional  publishing,  it  also 
introduces  a  new  dimension  for  concern  in  copyright 
security.  Although  we  intend  to  provide  free  access  to 
the  bibliography,  original  copyright  restrictions  and 
staff  time  needed  to  upload  non-copyright  protected 
materials  will  play  major  roles  in  determining  how  the 
Press  can  provide  access  to  this  information.  If  presses 
are  to  remain  profitable  in  this  electronic  age,  we  will 
need  to  reevaluate  the  manner  in  which  presses  charge 
for  their  services. 

Jay  Starratt,  Director  of  Technical  Services  and 
Automation  for  Library  Affairs  will  address  the  issue  of 
the  changing  role  of  libraries  and  its  employees. 
Although  information  seekers  will  continue  to  walk 
into  the  library  for  service,  they  are  also  able  to  connect 
to  the  library  from  remote  locations  such  as  dorm 
rooms,  offices,  and  homes.  The  library  must  be  ready 
to  provide  reference  services  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  its  patrons.  Additionally,  digital  technology  provides 
opportunities  for  the  library  to  provide  access  to  unique 
or  hard-to-access  collections.  In  addressing  the  changing 
needs  of  patrons,  libraries  must  look  at  restructuring 
work  assignments  across  departments  within  the 
traditional  library  structure  to  more  efficiently  meet 
those  needs  in  this  new  information  era. 

Mike  Schwartz,  Head  of  the  Campus  Wide 
Information  System  Team  will  discuss  the  changing 
role  of  information  technology  personnel  in  providing 
access  to  information.  The  partnership  created  between 
the  library  and  information  technology  professionals  has 
provided  new  insight  into  how  users  wish  to  access 
information.  Information  technology  professionals  now 
interact  regularly  with  library  professionals  about  not 
only  the  type  of  services  provided,  but  also  about  how 
to  structure  information  so  the  user  can  easily  access  it. 
Additionally,  information  technology  professionals  have 
gained  valuable  information  about  the  hardware  demands 
facing  universities  in  providing  electronic  access  to 
information. 

Susan  Logue,  Project  Director  will  discuss  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  operation  and  will  provide  a 
demonstration  of  the  project.  As  we  experimented  with 
scanning  and  optical  character  recognition  software,  the 
vastness  of  this  project  became  evident.  Throughout 
the  project,  the  group  worked  with  a  variety  of  software 
products  for  Macintosh,  DOS  and  UNIX  machines  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  method  to  convert  printed 
text  to  electronic  text.  Creating  a  team  of  individuals 
that  could  work  efficiently  and  effectively  together  in  an 
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ever-changing  environment  presented  managerial 
challenges. 

Biographical    Statements 

Carolyn  A.  Snyder  was  appointed  Dean  of  Library 
Affairs  at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondale  on 
September  1,  1991.  She  has  been  a  leader  in  University 
groups  and  in  state  and  national  professional 
organizations  in  planing  and  implementing  technology- 
based  library  services. 

Jay  Starratt  has  served  as  Director  of  Technical  and 
Automation  Services  in  Library  Affairs  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  since  1992.  Through  publication 
and  presentation,  he  has  focused  his  attention  on  library 
technology,  administration  and  management. 

Mike  Schwartz  has  held  the  position  of  Assistant 
Director  for  the  Campus  Wide  Information  System  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  since  1992.  Through  his 
direction,  the  University  has  moved  forward  in 
developing  an  innovative  campus-wide  information 
system. 

Susan  Logue  is  the  Project  Director  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  bibliography  digitization  project.  She  is 
currently  the  head  of  the  Imaging  Project  Group  in 
Library  Affairs  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Susan  Wilson  is  Associate  Director  for  Strategic 
Planning  at  the  University  Press.  She  supervises 
computer  utilization  at  the  Press  and  heads  the  copy 
editing  department. 
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The  Publishers'  Perspective 

Fillia  Makedon,  Dartmouth  College  (Chair) 

Frederick  Bowes,  Cadmus  Digital  Solutions         Bruce  Judson,  Time  Inc. 

Brewster  Kahle,  WAIS  Inc.  Edward  Murphy,  PWS  Publishing 

Peter  Prichard,  Freedom  Forum 


A  survey  of  Electronic  Publishing  develop- 
ments makes  it  clear  that  the  technology  alone 
is  certainly  not  what  will  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  Electronic  Publishing  ventures  in  the 
commercial  world  of  publishing.  Whether  an 
electronic  version  of  USA  Today  will  make 
money  is  very  much  dependent  on  cultural  and 
sociological  factors  which  require  "retraining" 
of  readers  as  well  as  of  writers.  A  similar 
situation  holds  for  publishers  of  non-technical 
books,  where  a  book  under  the  arm  by  the 
beach  beats  any  interactive  multimedia  inter- 
face in  any  office.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  special  markets  for  publishers  of  books 
and  newspapers,  such  as  libraries,  government 
institutions,  networks  of  "converted  readers" 
that  wish  to  also  have  electronic  access  to 
books,  ranging  from  poetry  to  pottery... 

This  panel  is  designed  to  provoke  discussion 
on  these  issues  and  give  the  perspective  of  a 
diverse  set  of  publishers.  Some  key  issues  that 
will  be  considered  are: 

♦  how  paper  publishing  products  differ  from 
electronic  counterparts 

♦  what  strategies  are  currently  being  con- 
sidered as  viable  alternatives 

♦  how  can  a  publisher  protect  his  assets  and 
make  money  from  an  electronic  publish- 
ing venture? 

♦  How  can  publishers  guarantee  quality  of 
product  given  the  competition,  issues  of 
author/editor  retraining  and  shorter  mar- 
keting cycles  the  Internet  brings  about? 

♦  How  can  publishers  exploit  new  prod- 
uct ideas,  Hke  the  individually-customized 
publications  that  electronic  media  make 
possible? 


Another  major  issue  concerns  the  definition 
of  what  "digital  property"  is  and  how  copy- 
right laws  may  need  to  change  before  they  can 
be  applied  to  copies  of  electronic  materials  in 
a  commercial  setting. 

•  Are  publishers  currently  too  obsessed 
with  establishing  property  and  intellect  to 
worry  about  establishing  quality  in  their 
Electronic  publishing  ventures? 

•  How  are  copyright  laws  to  be  established 
for  digital  documents  and  how  is  cost  of 
membership  to  be  determined? 

•  Are  publishers  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
new  ways  of  content  acquisition,  content 
management,  editing,  production  and  dis- 
semination? 

These  and  other  issues  will  be  discussed 
from  different  publishing  perspectives. 

FiUia  Makedon  is  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Computer  Science  at  Dartmouth  College 
since  1991.  Before  that  she  was  Associate 
and  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Dallas  and  at  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Chicago.  She  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  Computer  Science  from  Northwest- 
ern University  in  1982.  She  is  Director  and 
Founder  of  the  Dartmouth  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced ^Graduate  Studies  in  Parallel  Compu- 
tation (DAGS  Institute)  which  was  founded  in 
1992,  jointly  with  Professor  Donald  Johnson. 
The  institute's  aim  is  to  explore  new  applica- 
tions and  uses  of  high  performance  computing. 
Professor  Makedon  is  also  Director  of  the  DE- 
VLAB,  (The  Dartmouth  Experimental  Visu- 
alization Laboratory)  which  focuses  on  prov- 
ing basic  research  tools  and  new  algorithms 
for  multimedia  systein  applications.  She  is 
currently  supervising  6  Ph.D.  students  and 
her  interests  are  in  the  areas  of  digital  video 
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editing,  video  motion  analysis,  information  re- 
trieval, electronic  publishing  and  multimedia 
interfaces  for  digital  library  applications.  She 
is  author  of  numerous  research  articles,  and 
recipient  of  many  awards.  She  is' the  mother 
of  three  children,  Basil,  Dana  and  Calliope. 

Frederick  Bowes  III,  president  of  Cadmus 
Digital  Solutions,  is  at  the  forefront  of  utiliz- 
ing emerging  technologies  to  create  new  pub- 
lishing opportunities.  He  brings  over  23  years 
in  strategic  and  operating  management  in  the 
publishing  and  printing  industries  to  his  new 
position  at  Cadmus,  a  leader  in  the  production 
of  scientific,  technical,  medical,  and  scholarly 
journals,  which  recently  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  AtHOME@CADMUS,  a  new  content 
management  service  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Mr.  Bowes'  successful  track  record  in  im- 
plementing new  technologies  includes  9  years 
at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  where 
he  served  as  vice  president  of  publishing  and 
publisher  of  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  While  at  the  helm,  he  quadrupled 
The  Journal's  revenues;  expanded  its  print 
publishing  program  with  the  launch  of  special- 
ized association  journals,  several  books,  and  a 
series  of  bound  reprint  collections;  developed  a 
pioneering  electronic  publishing  program;  and 
launched  an  early  CD-ROM  title  Compact  Li- 
brary: AIDS,  a  comprehensive  quarterly  up- 
dated compendium  of  AIDS  information  and 
winner  of  the  prestigious  "Laserdisc  of  the 
Year"  award. 

While  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
at  Macmillan  New  Media,  a  developer  and 
publisher  of  multimedia  CD-ROM  titles  for 
the  library,  professional,  and  consumer  mar- 
kets, Mr.  Bowes  oversaw  the  acquisition  of 
the  medical  CD-ROM  business  from  e  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society  and  built  it  into 
a  market  leader  with  a  profitable  product 
line  and  strong  international  distribution;  de- 
veloped a  pioneering,  multiple  award-winning 
children's  multimedia  CD-ROM,  Macmillan 
Dictionary  for  Children — Multimedia  Edition, 
an  innovative  school  guidance  software  CD- 
ROM  working  with  The  College  Board;  as  well 
as  other  CD-ROM  titles  for  the  library,  profes- 
sional, and  consumer  markets. 

Active  in  industry  associations,  Mr.  Bowes 
serves  as  a  current  delegate  for  the  Inter- 
national Publisher's  Association's  Electronic 
Publishing  Committee,  and  is  a  member  of  the 


Association  of  American  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Publishers  (AAP)  Electronic  Publishing 
Committee.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, he  holds  an  M.B.A.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Bruce  D.  Judson  is  a  leading  innovator 
in  marketing  and  multimedia.  He  is  General 
Manager,  Time  Inc.  New  Media,  a  division 
of  Time  Inc.  Mr.  Judson's  responsibilities 
include  developing  Pathfinder,  an  Internet- 
based  on-line  service  involving  Time  Inc.  mag- 
azines. He  is  also  active  in  creating  interac- 
tive marketing  applications  for  the  Full  Service 
Network  (tm).  Time  Warner's  Information  Su- 
perhighway. 

Mr.  Judson  is  the  author  of  "Effective  Mar- 
keting on  the  Internet,"  a  forthcoming  article 
in  The  Advertiser.  In  addition,  he  is  a  frequent 
speaker  at  industry  conferences  on  multime- 
dia. He  was  recently  named  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America's  New 
Media  Committee. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Mr,  Judson  served  as 
Director  for  Marketing  for  Time  Inc.  Mag- 
azines and  Director  of  Target  Marketing  for 
Time  Inc.  In  these  positions,  he  led  the  roll- 
out of  selective  binding  and  ink-jet  technology 
to  Time  Inc.  pubhcations.  This  technology 
enables  Time  Inc.  magazines  to  be  customized 
for  consumers  and  advertisers  using  database 
marketing  techniques. 

Mr.  Judson  received  a  law  degree  from  Yale 
Law  School  and  a  management  degree  from 
Yale  Management  School  in  1984.  He  was  a 
Senior  Editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  and  co- 
founder  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Yale  Jour- 
nal on  Regulation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  and  a  1980  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Mr.  Judson  also  participates  in  char- 
itable activities.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
.  of  Directors  of  the  National  Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation,  and  was  recently  elected  Senior 
Vice-Chairman. 

Inventor  and  architect  of  the  WAIS'  elec- 
tronic publishing  system,  Brewster  Kahle 
has  been  an  infiuential  leader  in  the  electronic 
publishing  industry.  He  founded  Wide  Area 
Information  Servers  Inc.  in  July  1992  to  cre- 
ate software  products  and  consulting  services 
to  further  develop  the  role  of  the  WAIS  in 
Internet  publishing.  As  President  of  WAIS 
Inc.,   Brewster  is  pioneering  new  publishing 
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paradigms,  including  Internet-based  informa-  of  the  computer,  the  telephone,  and 

tion  services  and  agent-based  publishing.  the  television  set. 

Before  starting  WAIS  Inc.,  Brewster  was 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  Thinking 
Machines  Corporation  of  Cambridge  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  designed  the  chips  and  pro- 
cessor boards  for  the  company's  early  super- 
computers. Brewster  was  schooled  at  MIT  in 
Computer  Science  and  Artificial  Intelligence 
where  he  worked  closely  with  Danny  Hillis  and 
Marvin  Minsky. 

Edward  F.  Murphy  is  the  president  of 
PWS  Publishing  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Thompson  Publishing.  PWS  Publishers  are 
the  producers  of  quality  educational  materials 
for  the  disciplines  of  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, and  computer  science. 

Educational  publishers  are  scram- 
bling to  create  a  future  for  them- 
selves with  new  media  while  main- 
taining and  growing  their  traditional 
print  based  businesses.  What  are 
the  business  opportunities  that  make 
this  transition  worth  the  effort?  How 
are  publishers  responding  to  these 
opportunities?  Who's  winning  and 
why? 

Peter  S.  Prichard  is  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Freedom  Forum,  the  world's  largest 
foundation  devoted  to  free  press,  free  speech, 
and  free  spirit.  At  the  Forum  he  is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Newseum,  the  Freedom 
Forum's  largest  operating  program  and  the 
only  museum  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  news.  The  $40  million 
museum  is  scheduled  to  open  in  1997.  Before 
joining  the  Forum,  he  was  editor  of  USA  TO- 
DAY, the  nation's  largest-circulation  newspa- 
per. 

Although  I  believe  the  Internet  is  a 
wonderful  resource  for  people  around 
the  world  to  exchange  messages  and 
share  research,  I  think  its  potential 
as  a  consumer  market  has  been  ex- 
aggerated by  the  media.  The  Inter- 
net has  a  long,  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore it  rivals  the  current  advertiser- 
supported  media  of  the  world,  and  in 
fact,  as  a  consumer  product,  it  may 
be  bypassed  by  the  coming  marriage 
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Perils  and  Pitfalls 
of  Electronic  Conference  Proceedings 

Moderator:       Samuel  A.  Rebelsky  Dartmouth  College 

Panelists :         Robert  B .  Allen  Bellcore 
Frank  Baker  NCSA 
Robert  Mack  IBM 
Charles  Owen  Dartmouth  College 


INTRODUCTION 

Multiple-author  works,  including  anthologies  and 
conference  proceedings,  are  forms  of  publishing  that  are 
particularly  impacted  by  the  advent  of  electronic 
publishing.  In  addition  to  having  different  ideas  and 
writing  styles,  authors  in  an  anthology  work  often  use  a 
wide  variety  of  electronic  document  preparation 
systems,  Even  when  many  authors  use  the  same 
system,  they  frequently  use  it  in  quite  different  ways. 
This  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  anthologists'  and 
editors'  tasks,  as  they  must  not  only  coordinate  ideas, 
but  also  find  a  way  to  bring  diverse  formats  together  to 
form  a  coherent  document. 

In  this  panel,  we  will  discuss  electronic  conference 
proceedings — collections  of  papers  and  related 
materials  prepared  as  a  record  of  an  academic 
conference,  most  frequently  for  scientific  conferences. 
Electronic  conference  proceedings  are  a  particularly 
interesting  instance  of  the  multiple-author  anthology  as 
they  are  further  complicated  by  very  short  deadlines  and 
a  very  large  number  of  authors. 

The  members  of  this  panel  will  share  their  experiences 
collecting,  organizing,  and  disseminating  electronic 
conference  proceedings  from  a  wide  variety  of  confer- 
ences, both  large  and  small,  including  IWANNT93  (the 
International  Workshop  on  Applications  of  Neural 
Networks  to  Telecommunications),  VVWW2  (the  2nd 
World  Wide  Web  Conference:  Mosaic  and  the  Web), 
CHt'95  (the  1995  ACM  conference  on  Human  Factors 
in  computing  systems),  STOC95  (the  1995  ACM 
Symposium  on  the  Theory  of  Computation),  FOCS95 
(the  1995  IEEE  Symposium  on  the  Foundations  of 
Computer  Science),  and  DAGS'93  (the  1993  Dartmouth 
Institute  for  Advanced  Graduate  Studies  Institute  on 
Parallel  Computation  and  Parallel  I/O).  The 
conferences  have  a  wide  variety  of  audiences,  including 
researchers  in  theoretical  computer  science,  computer 
graphics,  human-computer  interaction,  and  hypertext, 
the  materials  have  been  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
including  reviewing,  printed  proceedings,  networked 
proceedings,  and  CD-ROM-based  proceedings.  In 
coordinating,  collecting,  editing,  and  disseminating 
conference  papers,  the  panelists  have  experienced  both 
successes  and  failures  and  hope  to  share  their  "war 
stories"  with  the  audience. 


The  particular  issues  they  will  discuss  include  document 
formats,  submission  mechanisms,  audience  response, 
and  implications  of  electronic  proceedings.  Questions 
and  partial  responses  are  summarized  in  the  following 
sections. 

PRESENTATION  FORMAT 

The  presentation  format  for  an  electronic  anthology 
must  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  platforms  and  a 
wide  variety  of  features.  No  document  format  yet 
supports  all  the  expectations  and  needs  of  electronic 
proceedings  and  exists  on  a  wide  variety  of  platforms. 
At  present,  many  conferences  have  chosen  to  use  HTML 
(the  HyperText  Markup  Language)  because  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  World  Wide  Web.  Is  this  the 
appropriate  format?  If  not,  what  format  (or  formats) 
should  conferences  use?  How  much  uniformity  can  (or 
should)  conferences  ensure? 

To  provide  a  larger  feature  set,  the  proceedings  for 
IWANNT'93  were  created  in  SuperBook  format.  This 
allowed  the  conference  to  provide  networked  proceed- 
ings that,  among  other  things,  could  include  shared 
annotations.  It  did,  however,  require  software  that  is 
not  used  universally.  However,  at  the  time  these 
proceedings  were  created,  neither  HTML  nor  the 
WWW  had  made  a  big  impact. 

To  provide  maximum  flexibility  and  universal  access, 
both  the  WWW2  and  SC'95  proceedings  are  World 
Wide  Web-compatible  document  sets,  prepared 
primarily  in  HTML  but  employing  other  data  formats  as 
necessary.  HTML  offers  the  strength  that  such 
documents  are  easily  accessible  from  most  computing 
platforms,  can  easily  be  made  available  over  wide- 
ranging  networks  and  on  CDROM,  and  can  be  created 
in  a  multitude  of  writing  environments.  HTML  also 
offers  an  excellent  mechanism  for  creating  a  single, 
structured,  and  cohesive  document  set  from  many 
otherwise  unrelated  documents. 

However,  there  are  disadvantages  to  HTML.  Among  its 
failings  are  insiifficient  support  for  mathematical 
formulae.  In  a  scientific  proceedings,  such  formulae  are 
especially  important,  and  current  solutions  (e.g., 
including  formulae  as  inline  images)  are  less  than 
optimal. 
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SUBMISSION  FORMAT 

Presently,  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  languages  for 
creating  electronic  documents,  including  TeX,  LaTeX, 
HTML,  SGML,  troff,  SuperBook,  and  even  "plain 
ASCII "  Most  authors  are  only  comfortable  with  one  or 
two  such  languages.  While  it  would  be  wonderful  to 
require  authors  to  submit  in  whatever  format  is  used  for 
the  final  version  of  the  proceedings,  the  switch  to  a  new 
format  may  be  overly  burdensome  to  many  authors. 
What  formats  should  those  managing  submissions 
allow? 

At  present,  many  conferences  are  using  HTML  as  a  de 
facto  standard  for  documents  intended  to  be  used 
directly  in  electronic  proceedings.  However,  as  many 
have  observed,  HTML  is  notably  lacking  in  its  ability  to 
describe  the  printed  page.  Hence,  many  conferences 
also  ask  authors  to  submit  their  documents  in  PostScript 
or  other  more  fully-featured  language,  The  PostScript 
version  is  then  used  to  prepare  the  printed  proceedings, 
while  the  HTML  version  is  used  to  prepare  the 
electronic  proceedings.  For  example,  WWW2  asked  for 
PostScript  versions  for  the  preliminary  conference 
proceedings.  STOC'95  requested  PostScript  for  initial 
submissions,  but  returned  to  hardcopy  for  final 
submissions, 

Some  audiences  are  conversant  in  a  common  publishing 
environment  and  can  be  required  to  submit  in  a  specific 
format.  For  example,  virtually  all  members  of  the 
WWW2  audience  understand  HTML  and  all  papers 
were  submitted  in  that  format.  For  DAGS95,  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  could  be  expected  to 
understand  and  use  HTML,  and  authors  were  requested, 
but  not  required,  to  submit  HTML. 

However,  many  audiences  do  not  have  a  common 
background  that  permits  a  uniform  submission  format. 
For  such  groups,  requiring  a  common  data  format 
creates  an  unnecessary  obstacle  to  participation.  For 
that  reason,  many  conferences  currently  chose  to 
provide  substantial  support  to  convert  final  papers  to  a 
uniform  format  (frequently  HTML  or  another  Web- 
compatible  format).  This  support  is  made  easier  by  the 
availability  of  conversion  tools.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  ability  to  accept  papers  created  in  a  wide 
variety  of  word  processing  and  publishing  environments 
is  critical  to  achieving  the  widest  possible  participation. 

CONVERTING  FORMATS 

In  the  abstract,  it  seems  simple:  "let  authors  submit 
using  the  package  of  their  choice  and  use  an  automatic 
conversion  package. "  But  how  easy  is  it  really? 

For  IWANNT'93,  authors  were  invited  to  submit 
electronic  versions  of  their  papers  in  LaTeX,  RTF, 
Troff,  PostScript,  or  ASCH  format.  Of  the  42 
conference  papers,  electronic  versions  of  40  were 
returned.   However,  the  authors  did  not  always  use  a 


standard  template  and  considerable  effort  was  required 
to  reformat  the  materials. 

For  DAGS'93,  authors  were  allowed  to  submit  their 
papers  in  a  variety  of  formats,  although  most  chose  to 
use  TeX  or  LaTeX.  While  automatic  translation  of  text 
and  figures  to  another  format  was  relatively  straightfor- 
ward, the  translation  of  mathematical  formulae  required 
significant  effort. 

For  CHr95,  authors  were  requested  to  submit  electronic 
versions  in  addition  to  printed  documents.  These 
submissions  were  in  addition  to  normal  printed 
submissions,  as  the  conference  CD-ROM  will  be  a 
supplement  to  the  traditional  printed  proceedings.  This 
was  the  first  CHI  that  included  an  electronic  component 
and  due  to  this  novelty,  our  guidelines  specified  a 
limited  but  still  diverse  set  of  paper  formats  for 
submission.  We  requested,  but  did  not  insist  on  HTML 
documents.  About  a  third  of  the  participants  submitted 
their  papers  in  HTML  format.  The  rest  provided 
formats  that  allowed  for  relatively  easy  conversion.  In 
addition,  the  general  design  policies  for  the  HTML 
versions  of  documents  had  not  been  completely 
determined  at  the  time  authors  were  asked  to  submit 
their  papers,  so  each  paper  had  to  be  manually  edited  to 
make  changes  dictated  by  experience  with  the  papers 
and  more  global  structural  issues  driven  by  navigation 
requirements  for  this  large  collection  of  papers.  A 
surprising  number  of  low-level  file  handling  and  quality 
issues  arose,  requiring  iteration  with  authors  on  file 
submission  for  the  text  and  the  figure  and  table  images. 

These  experiences  demonstrate  some  of  the  problems 
with  relying  on  "automatic"  conversion.  They  also 
suggest  another  pitfall  of  electronic  publications: 
uniformity  (or  lack  thereof).  Even  with  work  from  the 
submissions  coordinator  and  helpers,  there  is  often  little 
uniformity  to  electronic  proceedings.  Consider  the  case 
of  HTML.  While  some  authors  write  directly  in  HTML, 
others  use  an  automatic  conversion  package,  such  as 
latex2html  to  build  their  electronic  documents.  Because 
of  the  variety  of  original  formats,  there  is  often  little 
coherence  in  the  final  proceedings.  Just  as  many 
conferences  now  provide  "style  files"  for  their 
proceedings  (e.g.,  for  the  printed  proceedings,  CHr95 
expected,  among  other  things,  two  column  articles,  with 
times  text  and  helvetica  section  titles),  it  is  likely  that 
conferences  with  electronic  proceedings  will  soon 
provide  more  extensive  HTML  style  files. 

SUBMISSION  MECHANISMS 

When  choosing  a  submission  mechanism,  the 
submissions  coordinator  must  provide  for  a  wide  variety 
of  platforms  and  connectivity  and  ensure  that  some 
forms  of  security  are  ensured.  Current  mechanisms 
include  electronic  mail,  ftp,  and  "backwards  ftp"  (in 
which  the  author  puts  the  document  in  a  publicly 
accessible  place  and  the  coordinator  transfers  it  from 
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that  site).  What  mechanism  (or  mechanisms)  should  be 
used? 

For  SC'95,  it  was  decided  that  electronic  submissions 
are  best  received  via  FTP,  though  some  papers  were 
submitted  via  email  for  both  conferences.  SC'95 
allowed  proposed  papers  to  be  submitted  in  hard  copy, 
but  all  final  papers  will  be  submitted  electronically. 

For  STOC'95,  it  was  decided  that  electronic  mail 
provided  greater  access  (people  who  cannot  ftp  can  still 
send  electronic  mail)  and  greater  security  (traditional  ftp 
servers  allow  overwriting  of  files;  a  mail  based  system 
can  avoid  such  overwriting  with  minimal  effort). 
However,  mail-based  submissions  did  create  some 
problems.  In  particular,  while  there  is  a  standard  for  ftp, 
there  is  not  one  for  electronic  mail  based  submissions. 
While  we  had  asked  authors  to  register  their  papers 
electronically  before  submitting  (so  that  we  could  create 
a  database  of  submissions),  many  authors  simply  sent 
their  papers  via  electronic  mail,  without  bothering  to 
read  the  instructions. 

AUDIENCE  RESPONSE 

While  electronic  submission  will  eventually  become 
commonplace,  it  is  still  a  relatively  new  practice.  How 
does  the  audience  react  to  being  asked  or  allowed  to 
submit  electronically?  What  problems  does  the 
audience  observe?  How  well  does  the  audience  read 
directions? 

Audience  response  to  the  electronic  proceedings  format 
and  electronic  submissions  has  ranged  from  "It's  about 
time!"  to  "What  a  waste..."  Positive  responses  have  far 
outnumbered  the  negative.  The  WWW2  audience 
assumed  that  submissions  would  be  electronic.  Most 
members  of  the  SC'95  audience  seemed  very 
comfortable  with  the  electronic  submission  process,  but 
many  proposals  were  initially  submitted  in  hard  copy. 

Even  something  as  simple  as  electronic  submissions  can 
make  a  big  difference.  For  STOC'95,  over  75%  of  the 
papers  were  submitted  electronically,  even  though  it 
was  the  first  year  for  electronic  submissions.  Although 
STOC'95  required  a  multi-step  process  in  which  authors 
registered  their  submissions  before  submitting,  authors 
were  extremely  positive  about  the  process  (particularly 
since  many  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  submit,  and 
electronic  submissions  therefore  allowed  them  to  save 
Federal  Express  or  DHL  expenses).  Reviewers  also 
seemed  to  respond  positively,  as  it  gave  them  easier  and 
faster  access  to  papers. 

ARCHIVAL  VERSIONS 

For  scientific  documents,  including  conference  proceed- 
ings, it  is  imperative  that  archival  editions  continue  to 
exist  so  that  scientists  have  a  fixed  version  of  each 
paper  to  refer  to  and  so  that  they  are  guaranteed  to 


have  access  to  the  materials, 
documents  fit  into  this  picture? 


How  do  electronic 


Most  conferences  still  treat  the  printed  versions  as  the 
primary,  archival  format.  A  system  is  in  place  for 
handling  such  proceedings,  and  publishers,  readers,  and 
librarians  all  understand  such  a  format.  For  example, 
the  IWANNT'93  proceedings  are  a  supplement  to  the 
main  proceedings  and  are  not  intended  to  supplant  them. 
(In  fact,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  publisher 
of  the  proceedings  would  have  allowed  an  electronic 
proceedings  if  they'd  felt  that  electronic  proceedings 
would  impact  their  sales.) 

However,  some  conferences  are  eschewing  the  printed 
version  as  archival  format.  In  particular,  the  archival 
version  of  the  WWW2  and  SC'95  proceedings  are  both 
electronic.  In  fact,  there  will  be  no  print  version  of  the 
SC'95  proceedings. 

IMPLICATIONS 

When  authors  are  able  and  willing  to  submit  in 
electronic  format,  how  will  proceedings  change?  Will 
they  include  papers  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
included  (as  supplements)?  Will  they  allow  longer 
versions  of  papers,  since  there  is  no  longer  a  printing 
cost  associated  with  such  papers? 

Many  conferences  have  just  begun  to  "go  electronic" 
and  have  not  considered  all  the  implications  of 
electronic  format.  However,  some  have  begun  to 
explore  these  extended  possibilities.  At  WWW2, 
members  of  the  audience  were  encouraged  to  submit 
papers  to  include  in  an  "extended  proceedings."  The 
networked  electronic  proceedings  for  DAGS95  will 
contain  audio  and  slides  from  selected  presentations. 

Authors  are  also  beginning  to  exploit  the  opportunities 
suggested  by  electronic  proceedings.  Several  WWW2 
and  SC'95  papers  take  advantage  of  the  hypermedia 
environment,  including  hyper-linked  text,  color  images, 
audio,  and  video.  Much  more  color  is  used  than  would 
be  possible  in  an  economy-minded  print  environment. 

PANEL  MEMBERS 

Robert  B.  Allen  (rba@bellcore.com)  is  a  research 
scientist  at  Bellcore  in  Morristown,  NJ.  Bob  attended 
Reed  College  and  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Experimental 
Psychology  from  the  University  of  California,  San 
Diego..  He  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  ACM  Transactions 
on  Information  Systems  (TOIS)  and  he  is  the  General 
Chair  of  the  1995  ACM  Multimedia  Conference.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  SuperBook-based  networked 
conference  proceedings  for  IWANNT'93  and  is 
coordinating  the  development  of  a  electronic  edition  of 
ACM  TOIS. 

Frank  Baker  (fbaker@ncsa.uiuc.edu)  joined  NCSA 
(the  National  Center  for  Supercomputing  Applications, 
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on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign)  in  1993  and  is  a  member  of  the  newly- 
formed  Information  Technology  Projects  Group.  Mr. 
Baker  earned  his  B.S,  in  Math  and  Computer  Science  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  (1971)  and  a  Masters  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  (1972). 
He  has  been  a  public  school  teacher  and  administrator 
and  a  technical  writer  in  the  software  industry.  Mr. 
Baker's  current  work  is  focused  on  hypermedia 
publishing  and  publishing  in  the  Internet  environment. 
He  managed  the  creation  of  the  electronic  and  printed 
proceedings  for  the  Second  International  World  Wide 
Web  Conference  --  Mosaic  and  the  Web  (WWW2)  in 
1994  and  is  currently  coordinating  electronic 
submissions  for  IEEE  SuperComputing95  (SC'95)  and 
the  creation  of  the  CD-ROM  proceedings  for  that 
conference 

Robert  Mack  (maier@watson.ibm.com)  has  been  a 
Research  Staff  Member  at  the  IBM  Watson  Research 
Center  since  1981.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  Experimental 
Psychology  from  The  University  of  Michigan.  Robert's 
research  interests  include  development  of  usability 
engineering  methods,  prototyping  and  evaluating  of 
graphical  user  interface  techniques,  and  training 
methods  for  using  computers.  Robert  coordinated 
electronic  submissions  for  CHr95  (Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  Conference  on  Human- 
Computer  Interaction),  and  was  production  editor  for 
the  CD-ROM  Proceedings  (and  Companion). 

Charles  Owen  (cowen@cs.dartmouth.edu)  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Dartmouth  College.  At  Dartmouth, 
he  is  investigating  multimedia  information  retrieval  and 
digital  video  compression.  Mr.  Owen  is  also  student 
member  of  the  ACM  SIGACT  committee  on  electronic 
publishing,  helped  coordinate  electronic  submissions  for 
the  1995  ACM  Symposium  on  the  Theory  of 
Computation,  and  managed  the  electronic  conference 
proceedings  for  the  DAGS  1993  and  1994  conferences. 

Samuel  A.  Rebelsky  (samr@cs.dartmouth.edu)  is  a 
visiting  assistant  professor  of  Computer  Science  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Dartmouth  Experimental 
Visualization  Laboratory  at  Dartmouth  College  and  is 
co-chair  of  the  DAGS95  Conference  on  Electronic 
Publishing  and  the  Information  Superhighway.  Sam 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  Computer  Science  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1993,  He  is  a  member  of  the 
ACM  SIGACT  electronic  publishing  board,  and 
coordinated  electronic  submissions  for  STOC'95  (the 
ACM  symposium  on  the  theory  of  computation)  and 
FOCS95  (the  IEEE  symposium  on  the  foundations  of 
computer  science)  and  developed  the  interface  for  the 
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Abstract 

This  panel  discusses  problems  related  with 
introducing  Internet/WWW-based  company-wide 
information  systems.  Companies  have  two  options: 
they  can  either  decide  to  fully  connect  to  the  Internet, 
accepting  thus  the  risks  of  a  system  that  still  includes 
security,  performance,  and  ease-of-use  flaws.  The 
other  option  is  to  use  the  information  highway- 
technology  within  a  closed  and  more  secure 
environment,  thereby  waiving  all  the  advantages  of 
being  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Introduction 

With  the  advent  of  the  information  superhighway, 
readers  have  at  their  fingertips  all  they  need  to  know 
about  electronic  publishing,  investment  banking,  or 
for  that  matter  Indian  culture.  On-line  systems  like 
Archie,  WAIS,  DowQuest,  etc.,  and  most 
prominently  World  Wide  Web,  offer  direct  access  to 
any  source  of  information  in  the  world.  Although  the 
Information  Superhighway  started  out  from  academia, 
it  has  been  embraced  enthusiastically  in  the  meantime 
by  the  business  community  at  large.  But  behind  the 
World  Wide  Web  servers  stocked  with  product 
information,  marketing  messages,  inexpensive  e-mail 
connections,  and  appealing  bulletin  boards  lies  a 
network  that  lacks  auditability,  privacy,  reliability 
and  security. 


Auditability,    privacy   and   security 

According  to  the  FBI  computer  crime  unit,  80%  of  all 
reported  computer  crimes  involve  the  use  of  the 
Internet  to  break  into  the  target  computer.  Although 
security  options,  such  as  privacy-enhanced  e-mail, 
exist,  they  are  not  widely  deployed.  To  protect  their 
resources,  enterprises  attaching  their  network  to  the 
Internet  normally  erect  and  maintain  firewall 
gateways.  But  as  companies  already  have  learned, 
even  firewalls  are  not  impermeable. 


Performance 

Because  the  Internet  is  a  network  of  networks, 
messages  may  travel  through  many  subnetworks, 
some  of  which  are  operated  by  volunteers  at 
universities  and  research  centers.  Although  the 
Internet  backbone  is  a  (relatively)  high-performance 
network,  the  subnetworks  are  not  always  reliable. 
Messages  may  be  delayed  or  even  disappear 
altogether.  If  video  is  transmitted,  then  even  the 
high-performance  backbone  is  quickly  saturated. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  explosive  growth  in 
Internet  usage,  network  performance  and  support 
problems  can  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
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Ease  of  Use 

Using  proprietary  enterprise  e-mail  and  information 
systems  is  relatively  easy.  On  the  Internet,  user- 
friendly  interfaces  are  just  emerging.  To  support 
corporate  links  to  the  Internet,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
UNIX  and  Internet  addressing  protocols. 

Another  problem  is  known  under  the  term  "being  lost 
in  hyperspace".  This  means  that  the  cognitive  load  of 
locating  information  can  be  overwhelming.  Tools 
that  assist  in  searching  and  retrieving  in  the 
information  universe  as,  e.g.,  WAIS,  have  been 
available  in  the  academic  community  for  some  time. 
In  the  business  community  they  are  just  emerging. 


Use   Information   Superhighway   Internally 

Once  an  Internet  connection  is  in  place,  it  can  be  used 
for   a   variety    of   applications,    some   of   them 


inappropriate.  For  example,  sensitive  information 
may  wind  up  being  unintentionally  published  over 
the  Internet.  To  fix  this  problem  at  least  temporarily, 
until  the  general  security  and  auditability  problems 
will  be  solved,  companies  may  use  parts  of  the 
Internet  technology  only  internally  within  the 
corporation. 


When  is  it  Time  to  Connect 

Obviously  if  a  company  decides  to  close  the  gateway 
to  the  outer  world,  it  shuts  itself  out  of  all  the 
information  available  on  the  Internet.  This  can  even 
have  advantages,  as  employees  are  not  wasting 
company  time  by  aimlessly  browsing  through 
cyberspace.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run  a  company 
cannot  afford  to  close  itself  out  of  things  like  on-line 
publishing,  product  catalogs,  order  taking,  customer 
support,  database  access,  etc. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  capability  of  delivering  archival  images  globally  over  the 
Internet  at  low  cost  would  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of 
archival  libraries  by  dramatically  increasing  the  availability 
and  usability  of  the  material.  The  LAROLA  (Los  Alamos 
OnLine  Report  Archive)  project  accomplishes  this. 


LAROLA  is  based  on  free  software,  and  follows  a  basic  phi- 
losophy of  increasing  usability  by  pre-preparation  and  storage 
of  many  versions  of  each  page  image.  This  means  it  must 
reside  on  a  system  with  a  very  large  and  reliable  mass  storage 
capability,  such  as  that  at  Los  Alamos.  However,  from  there 
it  can  have  global  distribution  over  redundant  T-3  links  to  the 
Internet  backbone.  Backup  and  security  of  the  archival  data 
is  accomplished  as  a  normal  course  of  operations  of  this  large 
storage  system.  Access  control  can  be  configured  in  cases  for 
which  it  is  required. 

Figures  1,  2,  3  &  4  show  the  home  page,  the  search  page,  the 
montage  page  and  one  image  preview  page.  However,  anyone 
can  view  the  system  at  http://www.c3.lanl.gov/larola 

Printing  is  a  difficult  function  for  an  image  archive  since  the 
300  dpi  scanned  images  of  a  200  page  book  occupy  around 
20  megabytes  for  compressed  postscript.  For  this  reason 
LAROLA  provides  a  system  for  selecting  the  individual  pages 
which  the  user  wishes  to  print.  It  is  envisioned  that  once  users 
come  to  believe  that  the  image  will  always  be  available  on-line, 
they  will  greatly  reduce  the  demand  for  printed  versions. 


MAIN  RESULTS 


CONCLUSION 


The  basic  functionality  of  LAROLA  is  to  provide  screen  view- 
able images  of  the  original  documents  over  the  Internet  via 
the  WWW.  In  addition  to  this  basic  functionality,  LAROLA 
also  provides  printable  versions  of  the  page,  indexed  ASCII 
versions,  and  formatted  ASCII  where  appropriate  (such  as  Ac- 
robat pdf  files,  FrameMaker  miff  files,  etc.). 

Each  page  is  delivered  individually,  thereby  reducing  the  load 
on  the  local  system,  which  can  be  as  small  as  a  normal  PC  or 
Macintosh  with  a  modem  link.  Internal  navigation  within  the 
documents  is  provided  by  a  system  of  thumbnail  versions  of 
each  page  montaged  into  groups  for  rapid  visual  scanning  of 
the  document.  This  technique  permits  users  of  LAROLA  to 
easily  navigate  within  arbitrarily  large  documents  (documents 
of  up  to  257  pages  in  length  will  be  demonstrated). 

Searching  is  done  on  the  ASCII  version  (which  is  produced  by 
OCR,  and  the  information  in  the  archival  libraries  card  cata- 
log) and  permits  full  Boolean  searches  (AND,  OR,  NOT,  ADJ) 
with  wildcard  capability.  Fielded  searches  on  the  catalogued 
information  (Author,  Title,  Year)  are  also  provided.  Search- 
ing can  also  be  done  on  the  text  of  the  full  document.  In 
addition  LAROLA  provides  fast  relevance  feedback  searches 
with  the  user's  choice  of  either  WAIS  or  n-gram  based  doc- 
ument matching.  Bibliographic  information  is  a  click  away 
via  automatically  constructed  Z39.50  queries  to  library  catalog 
servers. 


We  believe  that  LAROLA  is  the  first  deployed  system  in  the 
world  which  combines  the  following  features; 


24  hour,  global  access 

Presents  electronic  images  of  archived  paper  documents 
Fielded  searching  on  title,  author,  and  year 
Searching  on  the  full  text  in  the  body  of  the  document 
Full  Boolean  searches  with  AND,  OR,  NOT,  and  ADJ 
Relevance  Feedback  to  locate  documents  with  similar  top- 
ics 

Access  to  documents  of  arbitrary  length  even  on  small 
PCs 

Uses  free  browsing  tools  —  no  cost  to  user 
Allows  printing  of  any  combination  of  selected  pages 
Help  pages  available  for  every  screen 


LAROLA  is  a  universally  available,  working  example  showing 
how  an  archival  system  can  seamlessly  integrate  the  past  -  the 
substantial  body  of  paper  documents  that  form  the  foundations 
of  scientific  knowledge  -  with  the  future  of  online  pubUshing. 
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Welcome  to  the  ALPHA  TEST  prototype  Los  Alamos 
Reports  OnLine  Archives  (LAROLA),  Version  0,1 

To  use  LAROLA  select  one  of  the  following  options: 
Search  I  Browse  I  Retriey?^.  I  HpJP  '  ^^pin^P.^llts. 

The  Los  Alamos  Reports  OnLine  Archives  (LAROLA)  provides  24-hour  access  to 
archival  copies  of  a  subset  of  reports  from  the  Los  Alamos  Report  Collection.  These 
articles  are  fully  searchable  by  author,  title,  keyword,  or  natural  language  queries. 
Preview  images  and  printable  versions  are  deliverable  directly  to  the  user's 
computer.  The  database  currently  contains  over  thirty  reports,  and  it  is  planned  to 
expand  with  a  substantial  number  of  additional  reports  as  they  become  available. 

•  AbputLAROLA 

•  Qther  Technical  RejDort  Collections  on  the  Internet 

There's  an  easy-to-use  fill-out  form  available  for  submitting  c[uestipns  or 
suggestions  to  tlie  developers  of  LAROLA. 

Note.-  You  must  have  a  ibrms-capable  WWW  browser  to  use  LAROLA. 

The  pe.qple  that  developed  this  system. 
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Introduction 

Hypertext  Markup  Language  (HTML)  provides  a 
document  format  for  basic  distributed  hypermedia. 
However,  it  fails  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs  of  the 
next  wave  of  open  and  integrated  hypermedia  document 
usage.  Standard  Generalized  Markup  Language 
(SGML)  and  Hypermedia/Time-based  Structuring 
Language  (HyTime)  meet  many  of  these  needs.  The 
close  relationship  SGML  has  with  both  HTML  and 
HyTime  facilitates  the  incorporation  of  HyTime  and 
additional  SGML  constructs  into  HTML  processing. 
Such  incorporation  would  help  prevent  the  obsolescence 
of  HTML  documents  as  hypermedia  environments 
become  more  open  and  integrated.  It  would  also 
facilitate  the  incorporation  of  additional  hypermedia 
functionality  already  defined  by  HyTime. 

HTML  is  defined  using  an  SGML  document  type 
definition  (DTD).  A  DTD  defines  a  set  of  allowable  tags 
that  can  be  used  in  structuring  a  document.  A  document 
instance  is  parsed  with  its  DTD  into  the  final  SGML 
representation  of  the  document.  HyTime  defines  a  set  of 
patterns  that  can  occur  in  this  final  document  parse. 
These  patterns  represent  the  hypermedia  structuring  of 
the  document. 

Main  Results 

In  this  poster  we  describe  four  approaches  for 
processing  HTML  documents  within  SGML  and 
HyTime  environments.  Each  approach  uses  different 
characteristics  of  how  a  document  instance  is  parsed 
with  its  DTD.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  are  weighed.  The  ordering  of  these  approaches 
represents  a  progression  from  the  alteration  of  legacy 
documents  and  document  constructs  to  the  processing  of 
them  in  their  original  form. 

An  example  is  given  for  each  approach.  The  examples 
all  involve  the  functionality  around  the  HTML  anchor 
element  type.  The  anchor  represents  a  hyperlink 
between  itself  and  another  HTML-defined  document 
object. 


The  complete  revision  approach  involves  rewriting 
the  HTML  DTD  to  use  HyTime  constructs.  The 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  allows  a  cleaner  and 
more  straightforward  implementation  of  HyTime  than 
the  other  approaches.  The  disadvantage  is  that  legacy 
HTML  documents  will  likely  not  be  processable  the 
resulting  DTD. 

The  additional  construct  approach  adds  HyTime 
constructs  to  the  HTML  DTD  without  modifying  any  of 
its  original  contents.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  legacy  HTML  documents  can  be  parsed  with  the 
new  DTD.  The  disadvantage  is  that  legacy  HTML 
constructs  will  not  parse  into  HyTime  constructs. 

The  restructuring  DTD  approach  modifies  the  HTN;IL 
DTD  so  that  legacy  document  instances  parse  with  it 
into  HyTime  constructs.  The  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  legacy  documents  do  not  have  to  be  rewritten  to 
be  HyTime-conforming.  The  disadvantage  is  that  only 
certain  types  of  restructuring  can  be  accomplished. 

The  overlaying  document  approach  is  the  creation  of 
a  second,  overlaying  document  that  references  portions 
of  an  HTML  document.  This  overlaying  document 
accesses  objects  in  the  HTML  document  and  assigns 
HyTime-defined  hypermedia  characteristics  to  those 
objects.  The  document  is  small  and  can  be  applied  to 
any  HTML  document  without  modification.  The 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  legacy  document 
instances  parse  with  the  legacy  DTD  into  their  original 
structures.  The  disadvantage  is  that  more  complex 
HyTime  facilities  are  used  than  in  the  other  approaches. 

Conclusion 

In  this  poster  we  show  four  approaches  for 
implementing  HyTime  in  HTML  processing.  We 
demonstrate  that  HyTime  can  be  incorporated  in  legac>' 
HTML  documents  v.'ithout  modification  of  those 
document  instances. 
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Very  few  women  and  minorities  know  that  computer  science  is  a  field  of  enormous  opportunities  and  great 
excitement.  In  spite  of  fascinating  new  developments  in  the  field,  in  terms  of  communication  technology, 
multimedia,  information  infrastructure,  parallel  computing,  the  gap  between  the  number  of  men  and  the  number  of 
women  studying  computer  science  in  college  is  widening.  From  our  experience,  we  have  found  that  high  school 
women  often  have  a  hard  time  relating  to  computer  science  as  a  future  career,  primarily  because  they  do  not  know 
what  it  is  about  or  because  they  do  not  know  of  any  female  computer  scientist  first  hand,  or  because  they  cannot  see 
themselves  in  that  role.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  case  of,  say,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  all  of  which  are 
older  and  more  established  fields,  that  also  carry  a  certain  romanticism  with  them  as  well  as  more  concrete  objects  of 
study.  Computer  science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  just  started  being  taught  as  a  special  topic  in  high  schools,  it  is 
relatively  new,  fast-evolving  and  appears  impersonal.  For  this  reason,  we  feel  it  is  very  important,  as  teachers  of 
computer  science,  to  tell  first-hand,  what  computer  science  is  all  about,  and  to  do  so  with  means  that  bring  to  life 
instances  of  scientists,  students,  university  environments.  The  main  objective  of  this  kit  will  be  to  attract  women 
and  minorities  to  study  computer  science. 

WISKIT  was  developed  as  an  interactive  multimedia  information  "kit"  that  explains  computer  science  and  related 
areas,  such  as  computer  engineering,  to  students  who  are  about  to  enter  college.  The  WISKIT-CD  software  is  a 
Hypercard-based  application  that  can  be  used  by  a  variety  of  people  such  as,  college  and  high  school  administrators, 
by  students  already  in  college  (e.g.,  freshmen  and  sophomores),  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  who  need  an 
additional  resource  to  counsel  students,  and  even  parents.  WISKIT-WWW  contains  essentially  the  same 
information,  but  in  on-line  form  on  the  World  Wide  Web^.  Either  version  can  also  play  an  important  role  for  those 
students  already  in  college  who  wish  to  decide  about  a  field  of  graduate  study.  They  are  a  kaleidoscopic  collection  of 
what  computer  scientists  do,  who  they  are,  and  how  they  reached  where  they  are. 

WISKIT  was  designed  to  incorporate  materials  which  give  examples  of  many  successful  women  in  the  field  at 
different  stages  in  their  career,  starting  with  undergraduate  students.  We  want  to  provide  cases  which  emphasize  that 
computer  science  is  a  very  suitable  field  for  a  woman  who  wishes  to  combine  family  and  career  since  it  allows  for 
flexible  hours  of  work  from  home.  Due  to  the  convergence  of  many  fields  {e.g.,  biology  and  computer  science), 
computer  science  provides  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  work  and  applications,  from  library  science,  to  working 
for  the  government,  to  commercial  applications.  In  other  words,  the  flexibility  of  job  choices  offered  by  computer 
science  is  something  that  is  not  as  limited  as,  say,  a  laboratory  sciendst  who  is  attached  to  the  techniques,  materials 
and  methodologies  of  a  particular  laboratory. 

WISKIT  is  a  unique  informational  tool  that,  in  our  estimation,  is  greatly  needed.  Its  main  benefit  is  the  inspkation 
it  provides  to  women  to  become  involved  in  computer  science  (or  science  in  general,  for  that  matter).  A  secondary 
benefit  is  that  it  has  provided  a  prototype  of  how  similar  tools  can  be  constructed  for  other  fields  or  specializations; 
or  companies.  The  organization  and  integration  of  multimedia  documents  is  not  an  easy  problem  and  we  have  added 
significantly  to  our  expertise  over  the  course  of  this  project. 


■''This  work  has  been  supported  by  NECUSE  (the  New  England  Consortium  for  Undergraduate  Science  Education) 
and  WISP  (the  Women  in  Science  Program  at  Dartmouth  College). 

'■http:  //www.  cs  .  dartmouth  .  edu/~wiskit 
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